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For the Liberation of Internationalism: A 
Long March Through the Literatures 


PETER WATERMAN* 


In order to understand and advance z new kind of labour internationalism it 
is necessary to understand the meaning of “internationalism”. Whilst there is 
practically no contemporary literature directly on this concept, there are 
many different types of literature that dea_ with it indirectly. An examination 
of this literature may reveal obstacles to, and pointers toward, an 
understanding. This paper considers writings of the following main types: 1) 
traditional, labour and socialist internationalism; 2) contemporary Third 
World solidarity movements; 3) Third-World aid and development policy; 4) 
international relations theory; 5) world systems theory and its critics; and 6) 
feminism. The paper concludes with some tentative definitions relating to a 
new internationalism in general and to a new labour one in particular. 

Traditional labour internationalism, prioritizing industrial wage-workers, 
strategically led by socialist parties, theoretically inspired by Marxist or 
Social Democratic intellectuals, is moribund. There is, moreover, no such 
Marxist, socialist or even feminist debate bn internationalism as one can find 
on. capitalism, socialism, nationalism, patriarchy, the multinationals, or a 
dozen less politically relevant phenomena. Yet we are surrounded by 
increasing evidence of internationalization—and even of internationalism. 

By internationalization I mean several interrelated phenomena: 1) the 
serial reproduction of features of the dominant capitalist societies and 
processes (including those of the nation state itself); 2) the global effects of 

local acts of capital and state (destruction of the Amazon region, Chernobyl); 

and 3) the concentration of power in supra-national fora (multinationals, the 
International Monetary Fund, the European Economic Community). 

By internationalism I similarly mean several interrelated phenomena: 1) 
recognition of the above processes by increasing numbers in all “three 

_worlds”’; 2) expression of such an understanding by new social movements or 

citizen organizations, locally or natiorally; and 3) the creation of an 
“alternative international relations” or an “international civil society”, 
prioritizing the ethic of solidarity and subverting the capitalist and statist 
style and practices of the dominant inter-, extra- or supra-state organs. 


*Peter Waterman, lecturer on Third World politics at the Institute of Social Studies, POB 
90733, 2509 LS The Hague, Netherlands. 
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Now, while the first phenomenon has been subject to much attention, the 
second has not. And this means that internationalization cannot have been 
analysed from a virtually non-existent ‘‘internationalist point of view.” The 
creation of a new labour internationalism, however, requires an understand- 
ing of the relative failure of the old “class” one and the relative success of the 
new “democratic” internationalisms. In the process of trying to understand 
and advance a new kind of labour internationalism I have found it necessary 
to examine a whole range of very different contemporary literatures that deal 
with one aspect or another of internationalization and internationalism, 
explicitly or implicitly. The purpose of the review, therefore, is to remove 
obstacles to a contemporary understanding of internationalism, to indicate 
possible openings and to identify some of the remaining lacunae. The aim is to 
liberate internationalism from the shackles placed on it by a century and more 
of dynamic capitalist and statist development—as well as those placed on it 
by the Guardians of the Original Doctrine (GODs?). But this long march 
through the literature is just a beginning. What the review additionally 
represents is an invitation. The liberation of internationalism is not so much a 
matter of re-discovery as of invention. What we need is not an examination of 
the Marxist entrails (though this may not be without benefit!), but reflection 
and generalization from the rich experience of the recent past and the 
emerging future. And this must be the work of many. 


Traditional labour internationalism: is the people’s flag still deepest 
red? 


Dictionary definitions: as dead as dead can be 


Dictionary searches for an understanding of internationalism are informative 
on history and historical uses but not on contemporary organizations and 
activities. Nor do they provide us with a strategy-relevant conceptualization. 

The item by Friedemann and Holscher' in a German dictionary of basic 
social concepts is, perhaps, of most use in reminding us of the extent to which 
“international” and “internationalism” have bourgeois and liberal roots as 
well as socialist ones, and of a certain bourgeois recapture of the term after it 
had been politically monopolized by the late-19th century labour movement. 
This.is not only a matter of the short-lived racist concept of a “golden 
international”? of Jewish capitalists, but of the proposal of Karl Renner 
(earlier a leading Austro-Marxist.and specialist on the national question) to 
conceive the new United Nations Organization, in 1946, as the Fourth 
International! Unsuccessful in this specific case, the project has been 
successful in intent, “international” being in the public mind today. more 
associated with the United Nations than with any labour or socialist 

` organization. But this disarticulation has been assisted by the Marxists, as the 
next reference suggests. 

The Dictionary of Marxist Thought devotes but one and a half pages to 
internationalism while giving four and a half to the internationals. Monty 
Johnstone’s contribution on internationalism,” moreover, is itself a victim of 
the disease it diagnoses, being for one half devoted to Soviet state policies and 
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relations between Communist Parties. Tke section on internationals, also by 
Johnstone, more or less ends with tke dissolution of the Communist 
International in 1943, devoting five or ten disparaging lines each to the 
present Socialist International and the Trotskyist Fourth International, and 
none to the Cominform that continued the work of the Comintern. No space is 
given to the significant post-1945 array of international Communist front 
organizations for workers, women, students, youth, peace, etc. There is also 
no mention in either item of the international trade union organizations, past 
or present. 

In case it might be thought that the above are shortcomings of metropolitan 
Marxists, whose Eurocommunist or Eurosocialist authors have become 
incorporated into a capitalist and nationalist order, a recent communist trade 
union dictionary from Peru? suggests that the problem may be universal in 
nature. This definition is less remarkable for its content, which merely repeats 
a familiar and increasingly empty doctrine, than for its brevity: international- 
ism is disposed of in but five lines. Like the previously mentioned dictionary, 
it devotes much more space (24 lines) to the now dead institutions of 
internationalism. But the dictionary also gives much more space to concepts 
one would have thought to have been of rather less importance to 
communists: “Inflation” and “Inquisition” get 17 and nine lines respectively. 


A Communist historian raises internationalism’s torn flag 


Now for the view of a much-respected Marxist labour historian and lifelong 
Communist, Eric Hobsbawm. His opening address to a conference on 
internationalism‘ is original, insightful and erudite in its historical analysis. 
But the item makes no real analysis of the decline of classical international- _ 
ism, shows little or no awareness of contemporary internationalism, and it 
offers even less perspective for the future. What Hobsbawm has to say about 
internationalism today is little more than that it has been undermined by 
racism nationally and that it is difficult fcr nationally organized trade unions 
to fight internationally organized multinationals. For the future, Hobsbawm 
offers no perspective other than raising again the flag of internationalism 
“even today when the storms of history threaten to tear it to tatters”. 
Given the multi-faceted and energetic growth of internationalism (peace, 
environmental, women’s, human rights, etc.) over the past one or two 
decades, and given the more recent but no less varied and energetic 
development of a shopfloor labour internationalism, this tragic image is 
surely either out of place or out of date. So, surely, is the single example 
Hobsbawm offers for a reviving labour internationalism. This is the African 
National Congress (ANC) of South Africa. Hobsbawm seems to have singled 
it out as a symbol of internationalism not because of its internationalist 
activities but because of its national anti-racism. It may well be that it is 
because of its consistent multi-racialism and its consequent appeal to a 
majority of South Africans, that the ANC has indeed again become a major 
object of international solidarity. But do we not need to recognize that we are 
dealing with an object of solidarity, to specify and investigate the nature of its 
support? The ANC is not a labour organization. Its own declarations or 
silences (Afghanistan, Poland) are surely neither inspired nor explained by 
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internationalism except in a most problematic or partisan definition of the 
word. And if support for the ANC from abroad is characterized simply as- 
internationalist, this is at the expense of a more specific understanding. We - 
surely need to distinguish foreign state support for the ANC (Communist 
bloc, many Third World states, in the future also industrialized capitalist 
ones?) from its movement support. And, if we do characterize the latter as 

.internationalist, then do we not need to distinguish anti-racist -or 
pro-nationalist internationalism from labour internationalism in some more 
specific sense? And, if we are dealing with labour internationalism in respect 
of South Africa, is it not essential to deal with international labour solidarity 
with South African labour? 


A baleful view from a particularist swamp 


Tom Nairn, a Scottish socialist-nationalist and pioneer of the new Marxist 
theorizing on nationalism® has addressed internationalism in a manner that 
requires response.’ What Nairn appears to be doing is turning the 
anti-nationalism of much traditional internationalism upside down. He 
allows internationalism an epistemological existence only within “‘the 
conceptual universe of nationalism”. He allows it a political existence only as 
check or prompt. He holds intellectuals responsible for its reproduction. Now, 
while it may be true that traditional internationalism developed as resistance 
or opposition to nationalism and other such “mediaeval particularism”’ it 
must, surely, be also seen as opposition to the rather more modern 
particularisms of capital and state. While it may be true that its universalism 
can be traced back to ancient religion and philosophy, this surely requires 
that we investigate both the source of such in mass experience and the 
widespread mass appeal of even such non-Judaeo-Christian universalisms as 
Islam down the centuries. And if internationalism is essential only to 
“intellectuals”, do we not still have to ask ourselves whether the 
contemporary spread of at least non-proletarian internationalism is due to the 
growing generalization of intellectual labour, the spread of education, the 
increasing centrality of knowledge and communication to social development? 
We have, finally, to consider whether traditional internationalism was 
not—as Nairn? suggests of the socialist project itself—not so much a 
misformed offspring or senile remnant as a premature birth. 

If we understand Nairn’s polemic to be directed towards what could be 
called “received internationalism”, then there is much to be garnered from it. 
I will here try to identify certain interesting elements which could be fed into a 
constructive effort elsewhere.? Although I may here be doing violence to 
Nairn’s argument I hope that I am not doing so to his thought. There are 
three areas in which he seems to me to make valuable or thought-provoking 
comments: those of conceptualization, of received or traditional socialist 
internationalism, and of future prospects. 


Conceptualization. Nairn offers understandings of 1) “internationality’, 2) 

“universalism”, 3) ‘“‘cosmopolitanism” and 4) “internationalism” itself. 

These seem to me well worth consideration or development. 
“Internationality” is the term Nairn uses for the worldwide effects of 
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capitalist development. He points out that since this is an essentially capitalist 
process (and one which has as its dominant political by-product nationalism) it 
can hardly provide an ethical or political joundation for internationalism. I 
am at this moment inclined tc agree. “Universalism” is his term for ancient 
traditional spiritual doctrines of human nature. Since the “great religious 
verities are counterposed to sin and evil, in the framework of an essentially 
unchanging universe”, he considers that universalism provides a problematic 
base for contemporary internationalism. I feel that—given the contribution of 
Christian churches to contemporary labour internationalism—this needs 
more consideration. ‘Cosmcpolitanism” is for Nairn the doctrine of a 
pre-industrial elite which considered itself the bearer of a “civilised 
internationality fed in from above”. While it had some 19th century 
expression among intellectuals, particularly Jewish ones, and may have been 
drawn on by some internationalists, it was killed off by the nation-state and 
international wars. I would tkink that the term has important contemporary 
forms or uses. “Internationalism” is considered by Nairn to be both a liberal 
and socialist creed, though Nairn is primarily interested in the latter: ‘‘for 
both forms, internationalism is clearly at once antithesis and imagined 
transcendence” (of nationalism and particularism). A fallen world stands 
condemned, in the name of values really resent and active which have, as 
yet, failed to take charge. Onz day they shall”. 

I think I would be prepared to take this condemnation by Nairn as an 
acceptable and attractive descriptior/prescription! But when doing so it 
would be necessary to further reflect on similarities and differences between 
liberal and socialist internaticnalism. So much for his definitions. 


Traditional socialist internationalism: I identify in or under Nairn’s polemic an 
address to the internationalism of 1) the traditional proletariat, 2) socialist 
leaderships and 3) socialist intellectuals. 

Nairn recognizes the existence of internationalism among workers in the 
early period of alienation and exclusion fram the capitalist nation-states that 
gave them birth. Internationalism had a strong but narrow foundation among 
the “‘artisanate that preceded the rise of the contemporary working class”, 
where it was an expression of self-reliar-ce and opposition to the state. But this 
artisan internationalism is seen as both specific and contingent, in the sense of 
disappearing with the changing nature of the class and the “nationalisation of 
the proletariat”. I feel that here much more must be said. 

Although Nairn does not distinguish socialist leaders (many of whom were 
or became intellectuals—or are conceived as such by Gramscians) from the 
intelligentsia in a more common sense, I wish to do so because most of his 
comments are addressed to socialist leaders in particular. He points out that 
their internationalism blindec them to the reality of mass nationalism, led 
first to dramatic oscillations in the face of this, then to a means of pragmatic 
adaptation to it, later to the idea of a world party (the Communist 
International) as a guarantor against nationalism. As two major and now 
dominant expressions of this blindness to nationalism he identifies the 
_ metropolitan internationalism of those with power and the spiritual (export?) 

internationalism of those without. “Seen from the particularist swamps”, says 
Nairn of the first variety, 


` 
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ninety per cent of what is trumpeted out as Internationalism is 
veiled, thinly-veiled or occasionally full-frontal metropolitan 
self-interest and aggression. The “metropolitan” culture is 
one which functions by instilling the notions of centrality and 
responsibility, assumptions never so prominently on display 
as when (e.g.) somebody says “Speaking not as an American 
but purely as a Socialist .... 


I wonder whether this sort of internationalism should not be dubbed 
“cosmopolitanism”, or at least “socialist cosmopolitanism”. Moving on, I 
cannot resist quoting Nairn at greater length on what I have called spiritual 
or export internationalism. This is not only because of a certain (guilty but 
gleeful) self-recognition it provokes but also because of its relevance to 
contemporary non-socialist, non-labour internationalism: 


Unfortunately, Internationalism in its reverential form 
encourages ... schizophrenia. As All-the-Same-ism, it is a 
standing invitation to the notion that “I”? (the Subject of 
International Revolution, not the unshaven native of 
Aberdeen or Neusiedl-am-See) am better engaged supporting 
the Revolution where It happens to be at rather than where I 
(unshaven native) happen to find myself located. Fleeing from 
the inexplicable, leaden contingency of home I (Revolutionary 
Subject) discover necessity—the meaning of history, hence of 
myself—wherever that necessity discloses Itself. Darkness 
enshrouds me, Reason thrives elsewhere. So it is only too easy 
for me (u.n.) to live an essentially vicarious existence through 
my (R.S.) unceasing ‘solidarity’ with those foreign triumphs 
(“‘solidarity”’ of the pilot-fish with the shark). International- 
ism, in this sense, still keeps ones (sic) foot in Hegel’s grave. 


Where it seems to me that Nairn is addressing himself to intellectuals as an 
intelligentsia is when he is discussing the relationship of internationalism to 
traditional universalism and contemporary culture. This has already been 
referred to above. Western intellectuals are seen as agents of 
universalism—from Greek antiquity, via Judaeo-Christian religion and 
enlightenment rationalism. Nationalist particularism is a threat, thus, not 
anly to socialist intellectuals but to all modern intellectuals, as “the living 
factors of cultural reproduction”. And while Nairn questions Marx’s concept 
af a world literature, he accepts that most modern culture “is highly 
inter-national in character ... Internationalism can be an ingredient in this 
indispensable cross-fertilization’”’. Given, finally, his view of the Western 
intellectual tradition and contemporary world culture, it is not surprising that 
Nairn sees internationalism as essential to intellectuals whilst it is merely 
contingent for workers. I now feel obliged. to come out as an unshaven, 
cosmopolitan, Jewish, intellectual, non-resident of the Netherlands. And then 
to repeat what I have already said: this essence may be interpretable in a 
more positive light. 
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Future prospects: Nairn, as a baleful socialist denizen of a particular Scottish 
swamp, sees little future for metropolitan internationalism, but his allowances 
are nonetheless both reveal:ng and suggestive. In the first place, he says, 
nationalism has not only become too general, permanent and important to be 
ignored, but the threat it pos@s to civilization and reason has become less. It is 
difficult to rhyme this notion with the Iran—Iraq war, the Palestinian—Israeli 
conflict, the Catholic/Nationalist versus Protestant/British conflict in Ireland. 
But one takes his point that contemporary imperialism menaces us not with a 
regression to barbarism but ‘the literal licuidation of culture”. In the second 
place, as already stated, he does allow for internationalism in art, as ethic and 
attitude. In the third place he allows for a “non-metropolitan international- 
ism” symbolized by the anaual pilgrimage to Amsterdam’s Waterlooplein, 
commemorating the wartime strike against the deportation of the Jews. 
Although Nairn here reproduces the Hobsbawm syndrome (conflating 
anti-racism and internationalism), he does again draw our attention to the 
principle underlying both ur-iversalizing acts—solidarity. Like international- 
ism itself, this concept is uncer-discussed and requires further examination. ° 


First World Third Worldism: the pilot-fish and the shark? 


Given the extent to which proletarian internationalism has been replaced in 
at least the industrialized capitalist world by some kind of non-proletarian 
variety, the literature on the latter requires attention. While most, if not all, of 
the “new social movements” appear to be actively internationalist, it is 
difficult to find debate on this important aspect of their work. The only 
movement in which some suzh debate seems to have been taking place over a 
period of time is the Third World one. This is, evidently because the very 
object of such activities is international solidarity and because of the repeated 
disappointments faced by Fi-st World activists when the liberation movement 
they have extolled becomes a normal (sometimes even abnormal) Third 

World state: From a growirg literature on Third World solidarity’! I select 
' for attention two items, ome underlining the political and the other the 
attitudinal problem. In a sense, these two items also reflect the two aspects or 
moments just mentioned. Maybe they will tell us something not only about 
the Third World movement but about internationalism more generally. 


Beyond the ideology of aid 


The first item, subtitled “Ideology of Aid and People’s Solidarity”!? comes 
from an international conference organized by the Pacific-Asia Resources 
Centre (PARC) in Japan. Although this organization has previously been 
involved in much heart-searching over post-liberation developments in 
South-East Asia, this particalar item is of a more positive and programmatic 
variety, summarized in a final Action Plan.'* This does not mean that it is . 
necessarily a simplistic docament. On the contrary, it seems to express the 
concerns and aims of the movement in what might be called the post- Vietnam 
(or post-Che, post-Mao) period. Indeed, it represents a position well in 
advance of that common to the Third World movement in Europe. I will 
consider the approach of th:s document to Third World solidarity under the 
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following headings: aim; principles; objects and subjects addressed; 
relationship with Third World societies; relationship with the home society; 
activities; organizational strategy; ideology; and reference to labour. 


Aim. The aim identified by Muto is the joint creation in the Asian-Pacific 
sphere of a national and international order replacing the “exploitative and 
repressive configuration of our region”. This alternative is not based on any 
existing model but something that is to come out of the joint struggles and 
dialogue of the parties concerned. 


Principles. These seem to be the following: 1) that there is a fundamental 
relationship between the internal and external situation of capitalist Japan, 
and the international and external struggle to transform these; 2) that Japan’s 
advance to world power status implies increasing exploitation and repression 
both abroad and at home, creating a potential common interest among people 
at both ends; 3) that a practice of “people’s solidarity” must be developed to 
oppose the Japanese state’s “ideology of aid”; and 4) that the sole force for the 
necessary transformation is the people. 


Odjects and subjects addressed. In addressing himself to certain problems, Muto 
seems to simultaneously address himself to active subjects, at both ends of the 
relationship. Among the objects and subjects I can identify are the following: 
1) work and workers/farmers; 2) women’s work (including prostitution- 
tourism) and women; 3) industry (including nuclear) and residents 
(including farmers); 4) autonomy/independence and oppressed communities; 
5) consumption and consumers; 6) human rights and citizens; 7) culture and 
cultural activists; and 8) official development aid and non-governmental 
development activists. 


Relationship with Third World societies. Here we may identify at least three 
significant subjects: 1) capital and state; 2) the people; 3) activists. 1) Muto 
does not address himself to capital in the Third World except in so far as he 
opposes increasing social differentiation there. With respect to the state, he 
both defends unconditionally the necessity for national independence and 
self-reliance (even when these do not turn out so attractively) and the struggle 
for democratic rights within and against such states. 2) Muto’s concept of 
“the people” is rather in terms of a potentiality to be defined through 
self-activity than of an already existing empirical reality. The importance of 
the “potentiality” will become evident in the next point. 3) Muto argues that 
even if the people’s “power is still submerged and has not yet taken visible 
forms” we always find “at least a few dedicated activists struggling to 
organize”. 


Relationship with the home society. The most significant difference with Nairn’s 
position is in respect to capital and state. Given that the primary enemies are 
seen to be Japanese multinationals and the Japanese state (including the US, 
its ally), both in their domestic and foreign activities, it is to be expected that 
these are opposed in all their multifarious emanations. Ichiyo, however, is 
more specific when speaking of activists at home than abroad, identifying not 
only himself and his group but also radical labour activists, the peace, 
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environmental and consumer movements, etc. He does not, however, accept 
that these activists are—or should remair—spokespersons for “the people”. 


Activities. Here Muto addresses himself to the solidarity organizations rather 
than the movement more generally. Their main activities appear to be 
action-oriented research, dccumentation, publication and education. Muto 
gives examples of these primarily from the work of PARC, mentioning a 
number of campaigns and publications in Japan and internationally that have 
had a significant impact ard that have been much appreciated in specific 
Third World countries. Ar example would be the tape-slide programme 
exposing Kawasaki Steel’s plan to locate a highly polluting plant in the 
Philippines. This is said to have been seen by 40000 farmers, even under 
martial law conditions. 


Organizational strategy. Here I am referring both to strategy of and strategies 
within the movement. The action plan related to Muto’s report lists four 
principles for relations between Japanese and Third World movements: 
creating mutual trust; using exchange experiences for the movement in Japan; 
establishing equal and last-ng relations.'* Either here or in Muto’s paper, 
however, one can also find c2rtain other principles of organization and action. 
One is that of international networking, though this is not spelled out. 
Another is that of face-to-face relationships, of which the PARC consultation 
was presumably an example. A third principle would seem to be recognition 
of necessarily different forms of struggle in the Third World and Japan, given 
that while there may be revolutionary situations in the former, this is not the 
case at home. A fourth principle is suggested by the PARC experience in 
training what they call “barefoot researchers’, in other words, training 
Japanese workers and other ordinary citizens to carry out in their own 
situations the function previously reserved by PARC. This then connects with 
two other implicit or explicit principles. One is that of transforming 
themselves from spokespersons to a “medium or facilitator” and the other is 
that of self-criticism: it is precisely through critical reflection on its own 
activity that PARC has developed its present positions. 


Ideology. It may be felt that this aspect has been adequately covered in 
discussing aims, principles, etc. But by “ideology” I mean an organiza- 
tionally related political doctrine addressed to a mass audience. Muto makes 
specific positive reference tc two of these, Liberation Theology and Marxism. 
But it must be noted that tkese references are in both cases passing ones, and 
that he appears to eschew any ideological or organizational identification, 
worldview or programme. Fn so far zs one could put a name on his position, 
then one might suggest—ard not only in joke—‘“‘Liberation Marxism”. In so 
far as it is possible to find organizational affinity, this might be with European 
green or environmental par-ies, although mcst of these ignore workers, attack 
unions, or are ambiguous <bout them.!° 


Reference to labour. In the first place, Japan’s place in the international division 
of labour and the changing economic development model are treated as a 
primary point of reference (the other being the related political—military 
process). Secondly, of course, Japanese MNCs are seen as the most dynamic 
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source of exploitation and repression, nationally and internationally. 
Attention, thirdly, is focused on increasingly repressive or manipulative 
labour-relations patterns implied by the state-supported union reorganization 
plans in Japan and by Japanese management techniques in Asia. Fourthly, 
there is the research and action activity carried out by PARC and its allies in 
solidarity with workers in Asian Free Production Zones (FPZs). Fifthly, there 
is the recognition of the limitations of Japanese labour solidarity. This is 
‘suggested in reference to Japanese workers who become supervisors in 
Japanese plants abroad. In some ways the Action Plan is both broader and 
more specific, proposing action not only against Japanese management 
methods but also against bad working conditions, and against the specific 
exploitation of women workers both in Japan and abroad. It is here, finally, 
that the demand is expressed for a strengthening of the “international 
solidarity of labour”. ; She. oe oe 
Let me here attempt to summarize the important points. The aim is an 
alternative national and international order to be created by common struggle 
and dialogue. The principles are recognition of the interdependency of national 
and international spheres and struggles, of the increasing exploitation and 
oppression in both, of popular and common self-activity as the source of 
transformation. The objects and subjects combine, in fact, those of the old 
(labour, nationalist) and new social movements (women, human rights, 
environmental, cultural, etc.). The social and political relationships are those of 
opposition to state and capital (primarily in the metropolis), of address 
immediately to activists, of work with the people. The activities are primarily 
those of action-oriented services. The organizational strategy contains elements 
addressed to the Third World partners, to the people at home and to the First 
World Third World movement itself. With respect to the Third World it is a 
matter of creating long-lasting and equal relations via networking and 
face-to-face contacts, and then using what is learned for application at home. 
The recognition of the necessity of reformist (I would say “‘reform’’) activity 
at home means recognition of the present consciousness and capacity of 
ordinary people in the metropolis, just as the training of “barefoot 
researchers” expresses confidence in, and presents a stimulus for, self-activity. 
And the two main principles for the movement itself would seem to be those of 
playing a facilitating or service role and of subjecting oneself to self-criticism. 
In so far as it is possible to identify Muto’s positions as, or with, an ideology, it 
has already been characterized as Liberation Marxism and seen as related to 
the green or alternative movement internationally. Given, however, the 
hostility or disinterest with which many ecological organizations or theorists 
consider workers and unions, maybe it represents a fairly original and distinct 
articulation of elements drawn from the Marxist, ecological and Liberation 
Theology traditions. That Muto refers frequently to workers and unions does 
not mean that he prioritizes them. In line with certain trends in theorizing the 
new social movements (thus in Laclau and Mouffe, 1981, rather than Laclau 
and Mouffe, 1985),!° he places worker struggles amongst those of other major 
` collective subjects. He goes, however, further than other such writers because 
he deals with such subjects in general, and workers in particular, as forces for 
internationalism. 
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Identity and sympathy: difference and learning 


I will refer to Harpo and van Swinden’” only in so far as they stress certain 
elements that get little or nc attention from Muto. Their book is entitled The 
Disillusionment. It is based on the conflict between the Sandinista regime and 
the Miskito Indians in Nicaragua and is an attempt to come to terms with the 
repeated disappointments of the Dutch Third World movement as 
yesterday’s freedom fighters become today’s bureaucrats. The analysis is 
primarily in attitudinal or moral terms but no less valuable for that. Among 
the shortcomings they identify in personal behaviour are: the displacement of 
dissatisfaction with a complicated and unchangeable home reality to the 
_ apparently simple and revo-utionary one abroad; and feelings of self-hatred 
and guilt, leading to what I would call ‘“dentification with the victim”, this 
resulting in exaggerated expectations and consequent disappointments. 
Among the organizational siortcomings they note are those of the deliberate 
concealment or unconscious suppression of complex and unattractive Third 
World realities. 

The rejection of such incividual or organizational attitudes leads Harpo 
and van Swinden to propose alternatives. Rather than guilt and identifica- 
tion, they seem to emphasize curiosity anc learning. They further insist on the 
necessity of connecting declarations of pclitical solidarity with personal 
behaviour, and of addressirg oneself to the “Third World at home” (racial 
discrimination, consumption of cheap Third World goods). With respect to 
the relationship with Third World struggles they propose the necessity of a 
critical stance 


that considers solicarity not as something self-evident but 
again and again poses questions, enters discussions and 
remains imaginative. Discussions naturally sometimes lead to 
harsh criticism, leading to the frontier of continuity (of the 
relationship). So lorg as this frontier continues to be probed, 
however, solidarity will remain lively, combatative and 
unthreatened by the spectre of disillusionment. 


What, exactly, do Harpo ard van Swinden add to Muto? It seems to me that, 
on the negative side, they reveal how even the new “alternative” 
internationalism can reproduce the shortcomings of the old morality and 
politics, such attitudes (guilt, pity, self-subordination to the victim, deliberate 
concealment, self-delusion) actually being bourgeois or even pre-bourgeois in 
nature. The attitudes are, therefore, razher a part of the problem than a 
means to a solution. On the positive side, Harpo and van Swinden at least 
suggest that international solidarity is a mutual learning process. Differences. 
thus become as importart as identitizs. The suggestion, again under- 
_ developed, that international solidarity is or should be “global communica- 
tion” provides yet another alternative to the “ideology of aid”. The ideology 
of aid, it should here be pointed out, is inevitably one that reproduces. 
inequality. It is also an iceology that touches, overlaps or penetrates the 
Third World movement—a problem recognized as both important and 
threatening by Muto. Aid ideology and practice imply an unequal exchange: 
finance, equipment and political suppcrt flow that way, information and 
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moral approval flow this way. The notion of global communication suggests 
another type of relationship, an exchange of information, ideas, 
experiences—and political support?—flowing both ways, ‘to the benefit of 
both parties. The notion requires elaboration.’® 


Between fishy metaphor and adequate theory 


If nothing else, the above discussion should have moved up beyond an image 
of internationalism as a relationship between us rich, powerful, guilty but 
impotent pilot-fish and those poor, oppressed, innocent but potent sharks. 
This does not, however, mean that we have an adequate understanding of 
internationalism, or even sufficient inter-related concepts to construct one 
from. We have some necessary elements but these are not yet sufficient. Even 
within their own sphere, moreover, the two works fail to confront certain 
fundamental issues. 

Some of these have been raised by two German contributors to the Third 
World solidarity debate.'® I will list the issues briefly: 1) despite what I have 
said about internationalism as global communication and despite the 
peer-group relationship Muto is aiming at, what we now have is a 
relationship between people in countries hierarchically placed international- 
ly. This is evidently a situation that is going to continue beyond our own 
lifetime and it therefore needs to be faced theoretically; 2) despite the 
reconceptualization of First World activists as “facilitators” they remain 
intermediaries and, in Marxist terms, either simply middle class or—in a 
more suggestive formulation—intermediate categories in a contradictory 
class location;° 3) who pays the pipers of Third World solidarity, and how 
are we to conceive such an essential material base of this activity (an issue 
raised in the Indian context by Karat’)? Following Muto’s line of argument, 
the money should “ideally” come from “the people”. In the meantime, it is 
probably coming in significant part either from the church directly or from 
one or other state indirectly. In so far as this is so, are we not involved in ‘‘the 
practice of aid”, if not in its ideology? And, if this is so, do we not need some 
concept of the “space” that aid ideology and practice allow for the 
development of solidarity? 4) what is the relationship of Third World 
solidarity to international solidarity? Muller-Plantenburg argues that British or 
Polish workers may be as much in need of German solidarity as Third World 
peoples, but recognizes that Third World solidarity has replaced the working 
class one. Muto’s paper reveals recognition of the repressive and even 
aggressive nature of Communist states, as well as collaboration with social 
movements in industrial capitalist ones, but it self-evidently prioritizes Third 
World solidarity. What are the theoretical grounds and strategical 
implications of so doing? These issues must also be followed up. 


Aid and development: a national ministry of international solidarity? 


Miiller-Plantenburg argues that the Third World movement only moves in 
crisis situations, often only after a major attack by the dominant forces or 
heavy defeats for the popular movement. Reinhard Kössler points out that 
one of the problems of the movement is its largely oppositional stance, this 
meaning that its agenda is actually set for it by the dominant states or 
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multinational capital. There is, however, one major tradition that interprets 
internationalism in primarily positive terms, addressed to a continuing 
situation in, and long-term solutions for, the Third World. This is the 
social-democratic tendency, and the connection it makes between develop- 
ment aid and internationalism is clearly expressed in the title of a French 
collection on the topic, National Liberation and New Internationalism.? (Compare 
Brandt and Manley, EVS,” Healey, Michanek,’ For a related 
Eurocommunist view, see Nickson.” To consider if this sort of literature 
makes any contribution to an understanding of internationalism, we will take 
“A Socialist Strategy of Cooperation and Development for Britain” by David 
Seddon.” Seddon is a British socialist who has done research on workers and 
peasants in Nepal and written on popular protest against International 
Monetary Fund policies in Africa. He should be well-qualified to propose an 
inter-state strategy expressing and furthering international solidarity. This is 
Seddon’s fundamental position: 


A socialist strategy for international cooperation and develop- 
ment should be designed a) to help promote effective 
measures for the reduction of material and social deprivation 
and disadvantage, recognising that poverty is a consequence 
of oppression and exploitation, b) strengthen international 
links between progressive governments and movements 
committed to implementing such measures and changing the 
conditions that give rise to material deprivation and social 
disadvantage, and c) to contribute to the growing pressure for 
a radical restructuring of the international division of labour 
and of international relations to increase the chances of peace 
and welfare for all. 


In spelling out the above aims, Seddan gives space both to principles of action 
and policies to be carried out. The principles seem to be: 1) to overcome both 
North-South and East-West divisions (the latter by common development 
programmes with communist countries); 2) to address oneself primarily to 
progressive governments and social forces in the Third World: 


(T)he countries of the South .. . are allies in the strategy here 
advocated. There is more in common between international 
Democratic Socialism and the kind of global Keynesianism 
advocated in ... the Brandt Report than there is between 
either and the policies of fiscal conservatism ... (T)here is 
some evidence that the existing Socialist International is 
beginning to construct the theorv . .. of the kind of strategy 
here suggested as appropriate for a British socialist govern- 
ment... 


3) to further human rights in the Third World by applying a human rights 
condition in granting aid; and 4) to increase both the efficiency of and 
participation in development aid activity. The policies proposed seem to be 
the following: 1) to create a Ministry of Cooperation and Development, with 
greater power, more and better staff, taking advantage of development studies 
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centres and specialists; 2) to push the international multilateral agencies 
(IMF, European Economic Community, etc.) in a progressive direction; 3) to 
support non-governmental development organizations (NGDOs) that are 
“clearly and completely independent of government control’’, eventually by 
creation of an “independent but government-funded” development agency 
(14); and 4) to increase participation in development policy within the state, 
the Labour Party and amongst the “‘public at large”. 

It may seem too early to take our not-yet-completed international socialist 
steamhammer to this International Socialist nut. But the position adopted by 
Seddon is a widespread one and its relationship with internationalism is 
problematic. It is therefore necessary to point out what this document does, 
doesn’t do, and leaves to be done. 

What it does is to construct a state policy within an aid discourse. 
Proposing a policy for a state (or a party hoping to “control” a state) means 
accepting the basic relevant structures as practical parameters. Casting such 
a policy within an aid discourse means accepting the “ideology of aid” with 
all its implications. In so far as “aid” is a relationship between states, this 
` argument reinforces the nation-state. This is made explicit in several ways. 
The first is the proposed enlargement of state activity in this area. The second 
is by the incorporation of (primarily pro-Labour Party?) academics as (paid?) 
specialists. The third is by state-sponsored public participation. The fourth is 
by state-sponsored (if not directly controlled) channelling of funds through 
NGDOs. By accepting, finally, the growth of international bilateral funding it 
furthers what I would call “inter-statism” in the area of aid. There are related 
problems with even the most progressive proposal made, the human rights 
criterion. In so far as this is a political condition applied by a major world 
capitalist and military power to Third World regimes, it reinforces a 
long-standing liberal-paternalism going back to at least the late-colonial 
period. It should be pointed out that what Seddon is offering us has been 
demonstrated and argued for in a much more systematic form in Sweden. The 
Swedish position is not only more systematic but also politically rather more 
advanced (which does not necessarily mean more socialist or internationalist) 
than that of Seddon.” 

What it does not do may be already suggested by the above. But let me try 
to add to this. Seddon does not question—often does not mention—the 
fundamental structures and processes responsible for the “North-South”? 
division. The word “multinational” is absent here, as so often in 
Social-Democratic thought.*° Also absent is the UK arms trade and military 
alliances, surely not insignificant in the reproduction of “underdevelopment” 
and the suppression of human rights in the Third World. The international 
division of labour is once mentioned but not discussed, though its changing 
nature is again surely reinforcing dependency. The second coming of Global 
Keynesianism is greeted, and allied with socialism. Seddon does not ask what 
was the nature—and what happened to the Global Social-Democratic 
Keynesian Project—first time round (restabilization of world capitalism, US 
hegemony, World Bank and IMF, neo-colonial dispensations, etc.). Nor does 

Seddon come to terms with the devastating cinque of Brandts Utopian 
_reformism by another British socialist, Diane Elson.*' The working class, the 
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labour movement, and internationalism itself, are left without consideration 
by Seddon—as is often the case with labour parties and governments. 

What is left to be done is to develop an internationalist, and therefore 
anti-TNC and anti-statist, policy on development aid. The outlines of such a 
strategy are suggested by Diane Elson: the principle should be not 
redistribution of resources but strugzle against injustice and exploitation; 
there must be action also on UK foreign, trade, industrial and educational 
policies because of their impact on the Third World; there must be movement 
away from relations between states to relations between people; anti-racism at 
home; shopfloor labour internationalism; worker—or alternative produc- 
tion—plans internationally; alternative financial structures and relations 
internationally. 


International relations theory and beyand 


One would not, perhaps, expect traditional international relations theory to 
be much help in developing an understanding of internationalism. But what 
of Marxist international relations theory? Or recent theorizing specifically on 
“transnational relations”, ‘‘global order” and suchlike? 


Marxism-Leninism: from internationalism to international relations 


Here we will look briefly at a number of writings on or by Marxist-Leninist 
and addressing themselves to international relations. To say that the writers 
or writings concerned are Marxist-Leninist means that they view 
international relations in terms of class oppression and working class 
liberation (Marx), or of both this and national oppression/national liberation 
(Lenin). We are considering these writings, however, not for their general 
relevance to the theory and practice of inzernational relations but to those of 
internationalism. The individual treatments will be brief because their 
treatment of this matter is similarly brief, sometimes to the point of ignoring 
the very word “internationalism”. 

Kubalkova and Cruickshank’s Marxism-Leninism and the Theory of Inter- 
national Relations”? is an original and fascinating work that deals both with 
Marxist-Leninist theory and its relationship to Western international 
relations theory. It is a work of history, exposition and analysis which breaks 
ground in recognizing what classical Marxism and Leninism have 
contributed to the historical body of thought here. It is also an argument for 
Western understanding of contemporary Soviet international relations 
ideology and strategy. The authors have no interest in internationalism as 
such. Indeed, even their attitude towards detente is ambiguous. But perhaps 
they thus better show the way “internationalism” changed in meaning as it 
passed from the hands of Marx and Engels to those of Lenin and Stalin. They 
illustrate the last turn of the screw with this citation from Stalin in 1927: 


He is an internationalist who unreservedly, unhesitatingly 
and unconditionally is prepared to defend the USSR, because 
the USSR is the base of the world revolutionary movement, 
and it is impossible to defend, to advance this revolutionary 
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movement without defending the USSR. Whoever thinks of 
defending the world revolutionary movement without, and 
against, the USSR, goes against revolution, and must slide to 
the camp of the enemy of the revolution. 


Despite changing Soviet uses of “proletarian internationalism” or “‘socialist 
internationalism” since Stalin, this position remains the fundamental one. 
Kubalkova and Cruickshank go, indeed, even further, arguing that in the 
West there has been a shift of theoretical attention from ‘‘international 
relations to world politics” at the same time that Marxism, in its Soviet form, 
has been shifting from “world politics to international relations”! This may 
explain why neither Soviet theorists nor Kubalkova and Cruickshank have 
anything further to say on internationalism. 

Unfortunately, non-Soviet Leninists seem to have little extra to say. The 
noted Polish sociologist, Wiatr,” is concerned with the value of sociology in 
general, and of Marxism in particular, for the study of international relations. 
His understanding of the fundamental approach of Marxism—Leninism is 
simply that “foreign policy is determined by domestic policy and, more 
specifically, by the socio-economic order”. He considers this position to 
remain correct and fruitful but—in the manner of the more independent 
contemporary Leninist—to require contemporary specification and modifica- 
tion. This is to allow for the influence of “national character”, ‘“‘micro-factors 
of foreign policy formation and execution”, and “ideological and psycho- 
logical conditions”. Given that Wiatr considers the determinants of foreign 
policy to be orders, factors and conditions, rather than contradictions and 
struggles (except as an influence on the cultural or characterological factor), it 
should be unsurprising that he fails to mention internationalism—or, for that 
matter, workers. 

New Left or Western Marxism—Leninism does little better. Krippendorf** 
proposes we move “Towards a class analysis of the international system”. 
Class becomes the primary—almost the only—concept for interpreting 
international relations. This does require Krippendorf to ask why ‘“‘class 
politics did not prevail over state politics” in the past and to offer as a “rather 
simple answer” that it has been due to the recurrent defeat or crippling of the 
lower classes, which obstructed early-19th century bourgeois international- 
ism, that of the proletariat since 1871 and that of the Third World since the 
1960s. This is not so much a simple answer as a tautological one: class politics 
did not prevail over state politics because state politics prevailed over class 
ones. It is, further, a question-begging answer. To make the question begged 
explicit rather than implicit: are bourgeois and Third World internationalism 
(whatever these might mean) in any way analogous to or compatible with the 
proletarian variety? 

Krippendorf does not feel obliged to deal with such petty matters since he is 
busy with a contemporary rebirth of bourgeois and proletarian international- 
ism and—although it is identified more broadly as “ethic’—possibly of a 
Third World type also. The proletarian one is stimulated by the new 
internationalization of production and “in the long run” by immigration. 
Krippendorf recognizes that the second process is made problematic in the 
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short run by its divisive consequences for working class solidarity. But he is 
also unaware of the problematic nature cf the first process. Here the 
internationalist response is said to be that of union leaders rather than workers, 
given the “very real remoteness” of internationalization “from the concrete 
experience” of national working classes themselves! As for the ethnic unrest, 
this has an even more tenuous relationship with internationalism. The 
argument appears to be the following. Ethnic protest, in the Third World, the 
West and even in the Communist East, is a result of inequalities imposed by 
the international development of capitalism. But such ethnic 
discontent—even within the Soviet Union—articulates itself “with hardly 
any exception” in socialist terms. It has, moreover, an “internationally 
contagious quality” which undermines the international capitalist system. 
We can ignore most of the heroic assumptions, logical leaps and empty 
assertions of this contribution to Utopian fiction in order to concentrate on 
the main problems: 1) the internationalization of production and inter- 
national migration are shown, in the late-20th century, to be increasing ethnic 
rather than class consciousness internationally; 2) the global spread of ethnic 
discontent must, in Marxist-Leninist~Krippendorfist terms, surely be seen 
as different from, if not in direct contradiction with, the building of 
proletarian internationalism. It is a curious and revealing fact that the only 
“internationalism” for which Krippendorf produces convincing evidence is 
that of corporate managers, whose links ke admits to being “more real and 
concrete than those of labour”. 

Apparently less sweeping in scope and wild in claim is Gerd Junne’s 
International Division of Labour and Political Process.” The first problem here is, 
nonetheless, heroic over-simplification. Junne sees the international division 
of labour as producing a single worldwide “ladder, staircase or pyramid” 
with all states placed on it and competing in the struggle for development. 
The second problem is that he sees no international actors other than states. 
The third problem is that he is interested in labour—well, actually, the 
labour force—only as victims. The fourth is that “development” is treated as a 
positive, universal, homogenous and evidently unproblematic quality. Again, 
there is no place for working class struggle. for working class internationalism 
— or for an international and internationalist struggle over the meaning of 
development. 

Unfortunately, there are related problems even with the most theoretically 
sophisticated and thought-provoking “Class Analysis of International 
Relations” I have been able to find.*° The shortcoming may be due to its 
largely conceptual character and partly polemical purpose. Resnick, Sinisi 
and Wolf are primarily concerned to refute the “radical paradigm” in 
international relations. This paradigm (identified with Immanuel Waller- 
stein, Andre Gunder Frank and others) is criticized for suggesting that 1) the 
fundamental class contradiction in the contemporary world is between 
capitalists in the core and working class ard peasants in the periphery, and 2) 
the creation of independent nationalist and/or socialist states implies a 
transformation of this class relationship. The details of their criticism cannot 
detain us here. What is of interest is their class alternative. This interest is in 
part because of the distinction they make between “capitalist fundamental” 
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(production) relations and “capitalist subsumed” (distribution) relations and 
those of commodity exchange in which “no exploitation and no fundamental 
or subsumed class positions result’’. It is on thé basis of such distinctions that 
they reject the radical paradigm. But their argument is attractive also because 
of their avoidance of an essentialist, determinist and single-factor line of 
argument. They rather see the overall social process as being determined by a 
complex of mutually necessary or supportive factors, including “many 
non-class political processes” such as that of commodity exchange 
internationally. The objective of Marxism, they claim, “is a revolutionary 
change in what we shall call the capitalist fundamental and subsumed class 
processes, the domestic fundamental and subsumed class processes, the 
domestic and foreign extraction and distribution of surplus value”. 

Once again, we cannot enter into the detail of their conceptualization here. 
What we have to note is their failure to apply their model outside 
North—South economic relations, or to mention internationalism, or indeed to 
in any way spell out the political implications of their theoretical analysis. 
This is how they end: “Marxist class analysis focuses on the distinction 
between class and non-class processes not only for purposes of precision in 
deciphering international relations but also to aid the efforts of those 
concerned to alter these relations in the direction of greater equality and 
justice among and within nations”. 

One or two reasons for their shortcomings have been suggested at the 
outset. But one or two others may have been revealed along the way. Is the 
objective of Marxism only the transformation of class processes? Only among 
and within nations (i.e. states)? And, if the many “‘non-class processes” are 1) 
homogenized and 2) characterized negatively in relation to class, does not this 
function anti-heuristically—make of secondary importance processes which 
are asserted to be of an equally and mutually determining character? 

Increasingly it appears that the problem with contemporary Marxist or 
Leninist writing on international relations is its entrapment within an 
essentially bourgeois (and fairly conservative bourgeois) international 
relations discourse. This rules out not only an address to internationalism but 
also an original, profound or sensitive handling of relations between states 
and blocs. There is no lever with which to move this world (such as the 
critique of international relations theory). There is no point on which to rest 
such a lever (such as internationalist forces or subjects). International 
relations, moreover, are, at least for our Western writers, not so much class 
relations as production, consumption and exchange—i.e. economic—ones. 
What seems clear is that, whatever insights contemporary Marxist—Leninists 
might have, and whatever contribution they might make to the analysis of 
international relations, for an understanding of its surpassing we will have to 
look elsewhere. 


International pressure groups or a new international force? 


Willets?” has edited a collection with the long but expressive title, Pressure 
Groups in the Global System: Transnational Relations of Issue-Orientated Non- 
Governmental Organizations. To the case studies he adds an introductory 
conceptualization and a concluding analysis. 
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-The introductory essay -egins by separating out “promotional groups” 
(welfare, religious, commural, party-political, specific-issue) from ‘‘profes- 
sional associations? and “‘sectional economic groups”? nationally and 
internationally. The latter category encompasses both multinationals and 
unions, but they are exclided from further examination as not being 
“issue-orientated”. The paber then concentrates on such examples of the 
latter as the Anti-Apartheid Movement (AAM), The Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO), Ammesty International (AI), Oxfam, etc. Willets 
considers that such internatbnal “pressure groups” can be understood within 
a broadly defined “‘Global Politics” paradigm: 


Global politics covers the utilization of coercion and the 
disposal of economic resources and the mobilization of 
legitimacy by governments and intergovernmental organiza- 
tions and pressure groups. Governments are important as loci 
of authority and ir the possession of military capabilities. 
Sectional interest sroups are important as transnational 
economic actors. In addition we must regard the five types of 
promotional pressure groups, alcng with intergovernmental 
organizations, as important transnational political actors, 
mobilizing legitimacy. Indeed, all types of global actors may 
in principle engage m all three types of interactions: If we wish 
to explain politica processes, we should not assume in 
advance that certain types of actors or certain types of 
interactions can be ignored (original emphasis). 


While this statement is partly polemical in intent, it is also a positive 
statement of a pluralist appzoach to international relations, taking account of 
all relevant actors and all types of activizy (coercion, resource-mobilization, 
legitimacy-mobilization). 

Armed with the above understanding, Willets ealiiates, in his concluding 
chapter, the impact of his fi~e types of promotional pressure groups. He notes, 
among other features: 1) tre transnational origin of all the cases studied; 2) 
that they share the sane targets—inter-governmental organizations, 
governments, societies—al-hough with differing priorities; 3) that they are 
able to call on a membersnip commitment sometimes greater than that of 
parties or governments, to develop leaderships sometimes more expert than 
state officials, to reach th2 grass-rcots efficiently and flexibly, to develop 
considerable information 2xpertise; and 4) that, despite the hostility of 
Thatcherite regimes, grouds like Anti-Apartheid have sometimes booked’ 
“spectacular successes”. 

Despite this pertinent conclusion, it is not difficult to note the severe 
limitations of this work for dur subject matter. Many of them are to be found 
in the title: “pressure groups” suggests operation within, rather than against, 
a system; “global system” is a verbal figleaf for a capitalist-dominated one; 
“issue-orientated”’ belittles the universalist elements or aspirations of Friends 
of the Earth or Amnesty; “non-governmental organization” is a non- 
definition, the analytical value of which is revealed by its capacity to cover 
both Oxfam and the PLO. The fact that Willets excludes unions from his 
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analysis is probably for the best, given that he includes these mass worker 
organizations with those of a tiny capitalist elite as “sectional economic . 
groups”. But the general problem is that he is‘trying to get his “promotional 
groups” into international relations practice and theory rather than 
rethinking the latter in the light of the former. Yet Willets himself reveals both 
the novelty, the power and the specific strengths and strategies of the new 
phenomenon. And we may benefit from his analysis here, if not from his 
theory. Borrowing from and adapting his analysis, we may provisionally 
conceptualize these groups in terms of: their origin in civil society; in relations 
between nation-states; their identifying of new international problems and 
creating of new collective international identities; their primarily mobilizing 
legitimacy; their address to national and international society as well as the 
national and international state organs; their acting primarily as communica- 
tors of new ideas; their potentially stimulating economic and political 
cooperation against (rather than “interdependence within”) the capitalist- 
dominated system. 


The democratization of international relations 


While there are various writers interested in some kind of alternative “world | 
order’’,*8 and even several schools among them, we will here concentrate on 
their doyen, Johan Galtung, and then on just one text concerning “The 
Nonterritorial System”? While some writers on international associations or 
networking confront neither the hegemonic states nor the TNCs, this cannot 
be said of Galtung. He by no means prioritizes labour internationalism in the 
struggle against these, but what he has to say seems to help an understanding 
of both traditional and a possible future internationalism. 

Galtung prefers not to use the word “international” since he sees it as 
representing simply the “‘system of states or countries . . . in cooperation and 
conflict”. He rather talks of the “‘territorial” and “nonterritorial’’ systems, 
recognizing in the latter three types of actors. These are the “intergovernmen- 
tal organization” (IGOs, such as the UN, IMF, EEC), the “internongovern- 
mental organization” (INGOs, organizing national political parties, unions, 
business associations, TNCs) and the “transnational nongovernmental 
organizations’ (TRANGOs, in which there is a direct relationship to 
individuals, as with some professional associations). The TRANGOs express 
and represent nonterritorial interests, values and identities. 

While other elements may be present, the IGOs and INGOs tend to 
reproduce or even intensify territorial elements and relations. The 
reproduction of big-state domination and social elitism is evident within the 
UN. It is even more evident, of course, within the TNCs as “carriers of 
economic imperialism”. He goes into detail on how these reproduce a vertical 
division of labour, transfer capital from periphery to centre, propagate a 
capital- and research-intensive type of production, proliferate unnecessary 
and irrelevant products, and then support political forces locally which favour 

this pattern. 

' Galtung argues that the traditional territorial (nation-state and inter-state) 
system is static. All geographic space is today occupied and nothing can 
happen but fusion or fission within it. The non-territorial system is essentially 
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dynamic: 1) because it operates in soc:al-functional, not geographic, space; 2) 
because of the comparative ease of creation of such socio-functional bodies; 3) 
because of the stimulus tiat dominant IGOs and INGOs provide to 
‘anti’-organizations; 4) because of their tendency to extend themselves 
globally, to combine with others and to create higher level coordination: 


One consequence is Dredictable, and we are already living in 
the ever-growing confirmation of that “prediction”: the 
nonterritorial syster: will attract increasing attention, talent, 
and dynamism. An .ncreasing number of persons will think, 
act, even live in terms of international networks of which they 
form some part, as pilgrims have done for millenia already. 


Galtung sees a movement cccurring from government foreign policies to a 
“world politics”. A democrazization of foreign policy (as proposed by Seddon 
above) is considered necessary but nct sufficient since the customary model, 
1) is of indirect, representazional, democracy; and 2) gives no vote to the 
foreign objects of such democratically influenced policy. The movement he 
describes or prescribes is rom 1) inter-state relations, to 2) inter-state 
relations under pressure frcm non-state actors nationally, to 3) inter-state 
relations under pressure from TRANGOs nationally and internationally, and 
finally to, 4) the same but with multiple complex interrelations between all 
parties involved. An important move for TRANGOs would be from 1) 
pressure on IGOs, including lobbying, demonstrations, parallel and 
anti-conferences, to 2) the taking over of traditional inter-state functions. In 
what follows I will deal with Galtung’s terminology and analysis. 


Terminology. We do not have adequate access, in this short piece, to Galtung’s 
theory but we do to a quite distinct terminology, itself suggesting a certain 
view of the world. While urderstanding his objection to “internationalism” 
we will retain the word because of its historical and social movement roots. 
His specification of what we call internationalism in terms of nonterritoriality 
(negatively) and social-functional space (positively) is, however, highly 
suggestive of the potential of the latter. While Galtung’s acronyms may jar on 
the unaccustomed ear, the typology of international actors is again highly 
suggestive. Here, however, zhe question arises of whether these types allow 
sufficiently either for the major conservative or the major radical force in 
international (or national) zffairs. I would suggest the necessity to prioritize 
and profile the two such historically specific and unique forces, namely the 
TNCs and the new social movements. To include these within the other 
categories is unavoidably to homogenize them with others and to reduce them 
in significance. 


Analysis. While it is difficult zo separate this element from the prescriptive one 
in Galtung’s piece, we can identify statements drawn from and applicable to 
past or present processes. Eis analysis of the reproduction of state elements 
and relations within IGOs and INGOs helps us understand the problems of 
past and existing labour internationals. His analysis of the source and growth 
of the “nonterritorial’’ system helps us understand the revival of labour 
internationalism as being mach more than just a revival and as having much 
more of a basis than that o7 personal conviction or political ideology. 
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What is particularly attractive about the argument as a whole is its 
sensitive and dialectical handling of the state and non- or anti- or post-state 
systems: the recognition that the inter-state system will continue, will remain 
in interrelation with the alternative one, but with the latter becoming 
dominant. Or perhaps one should say, given Galtung’s aversion to 
dominance, dissolving the dominance of the inter-state system. This leads to a 
last point. In so far as the argument implies a surpassing of interstate 
relations it is by the same token subversive of international relations 
‘theory—a discipline which, like others, tends to assume the universality and 
immutability of its subject. This is an essentially and originally Marxist 
procedure (consider “The Critique of Political Economy”). But it was not 
necessarily always followed consistently by Marx. And it does not, as we have 
seen, seem to have been much followed by contemporary Marxists writing on 
international relations. 


Nationalist bureaucrats of the Third World, unite! . . . maybe? 


Robert Cox has made an original and thought-provoking attempt to surpass 
the limitations of both mainstream and Marxist approaches to international 
relations. His ambition is clearly expressed in his title: “Social Forces, States 
and World Orders: Beyond International Relations Theory”. This essay 
appears to synthesize much that is of value in the material previously 
examined. Cox draws quite explicitly from Marx (political economy, 
dialectics, historical materialism), Lenin (imperialism), Gramsci (hegemony) 
and the Frankfurt School (critical theory) in attempting to develop a 
“political economy perspective of the world”. We may learn both from his 
effort and from his eventual failure to go beyond international relations 
theory. We will deal in turn with his theoretical framework, his historical 
analysis, contemporary analysis and his scenarios for the future. 


Theoretical framework. Cox opposes “problem-solving” theory in international 
relations with “critical theory”, arguing that the latter stands outside the 
prevailing order, questions existing power relations, looks at the totality of 
social relations, is historical, allows for normative choice and provides a 
“guide to strategic action for bringing about an alternative order”. He 
recognizes Marxism as such a critical theory and identifies himself with the 
historical-materialist tradition within Marxism. For him, the crucial elements 
of the latter are: 1) a dialectical logic and worldview; 2) recognition, through 
the focus on imperialism, of vertical power as well as horizontal rivalry 
between states; 3) recognition of reciprocal structure/superstructure or 
society/state relations as “constituent entities of a world order”; and 4) focus 
on the production process as a critical element in explaining particular 
state/society complexes, thus allowing for examination of “connections 
between power in production, power in the state, and power in international 
relations”. 
Historical analysis. Cox deploys his conceptual armoury to considerable effect 
in historical analysis of international relations, He identifies three significant 
. periods, each associated with a specific pattern of capitalist production, with a 
peiie soriopokiea relationship nationally and with a specific type of 
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imperialism. We thus have the 19th century Pax Brittanica, linked to a 
manufacturing capitalism, the liberal state and a liberal (i.e. pre-colonial) 
imperialism. The necessity of incorporating the newly created working class 
into the industrialized nation-state gave rise to its welfare-nationalist form, to 
protectionism, to a new (i.e. colonial) imperialism, and to a ‘‘non-hegemonic 
configuration of rival power blocs” from the end of the 19th century to the end 
of the Second World War. The rise of the new US hegemony, the Pax 
Americana, in this period, lies not simply in growing economic power but in 
the generalization of Keynesian strategies from the national arena (New Deal 
of the late-1930s) to the international one (World Bank, IMF, OECD, of the 
post-Second World War era). The social forces awakened in the colonial 
periphery in the previous period gave ris2 to a new type of colonialism, the 
“imperialist system”. This post-colonial system rested on a broad consent 
outside “the Soviet sphere” but was eventually itself challenged at the 
periphery “where the element of force was always apparent”. 

Contemporary analysis. Cox proposes to investigate hegemony-maintaining and 
anti-hegemonic forces under a Pax Americana that is being increasingly 
questioned. What he actually does, however, is to concentrate on the 
character and disposition of forces under the present hegemony and then 
briefly offer three future scenarios. The present world order is presented as 
dominated by three processes, as follow below. 


1. The internationalization of certain crucial state functions, in the form of the 
World Bank, etc., in an “imperial state system” symbiotically linked to the 
TNCs, having parts of the US state at its core but also including parts of 
collaborator states at the periphery. 


2. The internationalization of production, with international integration of 
different phases of production, control through the production process rather 
than via share-ownership, but increasingly under the influence of finance 
capital. 


3. An “emerging global class structure”, headed by a “transnational 
managerial class”. Under this category comes the first hypothetically 
anti-hegemonic force—a national capitalist class torn between its urge for 
independence and the pressure for subordination. It is only under this 
category that Cox deals with industrial workers, these being seen as 
fragmented along two axes. They are divided firstly into “established and 
non-established” categories, in terms of skill, pay, conditions, security, 
prospects, capacity for unionization. But they are also divided into “national 
and international” employment categories, according to the nature of 
enterprise ownership. These categories are differentially distributed between 
core and peripheral countries. But there is also the “marginalized” part of the 
world’s population, apparently existing only within the periphery. Each of 
these categories is seen as being subject ta different forms of labour control by 
governments or states, although—implicitly—actual or potential radicalism 
increases as one descends the ladder. The “major problem for international 
capital”, thus, appears to be with the marginalized: with preventing—“‘its.. 
poverty from fuelling revolt”. ah hee 
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Future scenarios. We need to deal only briefly with the three alternative futures 
Cox offers us. The first is a new hegemony based on internationalized 
production. The second is a “‘non-hegemonic world structure of conflicting 
power centres”. The third, “more remotely possible’ outcome is thus 
characterized: 


a counter-hegemony based on a Third World coalition ... 
The prospects of counter-hegemony lie very largely in the 
future development of state structures in the Third World. 

(... A) state class is only likely to maintain the more 
radical orientation if it is supported from below in the form of 
a genuine populism (and not just a populism manipulated by 
political leaders). 


Commentary. We will deal here in turn with Cox’s theoretical framework, 
historical analysis and future scenarios. 

With respect to the first we need to note the nature of both his critical 
theory and his use of Marxism. Critical theory is a subversive but also a 
negative stance, implying no necessary commitment to a specific alternative, 
no identification with any particular social and political force. What Cox 
ignores in classical Marxism, further, is as important as what he picks out. 
We may list at least the following elements which would seem necessary to a 
historical-materialist view of world society: alienation as the human 
predicament; class struggle as the motive force of history; socialism as the 
future; proletariat as revolutionary subject; theory as world transformation 
rather than world interpretation. Cox’s concept of hegemony, finally, differs 
from Gramsci’s not so much in his extension of it from the national to the 
international arena as in purpose: for Gramsci it was used not simply to 
analyse the intellectual and moral leadership of oppressive minorities but the 
winning of such authority over the masses by the proletariat in its struggle 
against such minorities. 

Cox’s historical analysis is suggestive and one can imagine it being blocked 
out in detail. It seems, however, to conceal at least two elements crucial for 
even initial conviction. The first is that of “the Soviet sphere”. As with other 
imperialism-fixated views of international relations, it tends to treat the Soviet 
bloc either benevolently/ambiguously as deus ex machina, or to ignore it 
completely, presumably as diablo ex machina. The second missing element is 
the working class and democratic movement within the core capitalist states. 
One can possibly deny the local origins of major pressures on—say— UK and 
US foreign policy under the Pax Americana. But one can hardly ignore the 
way that contradictions at both peripheries (Southern and Eastern) worked 
through the Western labour and democratic movements in favour, for 
example, of withdrawal from Vietnam and detente with the Soviet Union. 
Here the limitations of Cox’s theoretical toolkit become apparent. 

When Cox is analysing contemporary social forces it is essential to note 
where and how he places his hypothetically anti-hegemonic forces. This is 
within an international class structure, containing an international elite, 
national sub-elites in different and ambiguous relationship to them, industrial 
workers differentially subordinated to the elites, and a marginalized mass 
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concentrated in the Third World. The result of his analysis is to find 
anti-hegemonic forces not amongst the masses but among the national 
capitalists, national parts of bureaucracies and nationalist states—if there. 

Given the foregoing, it is not surprising that Cox should end with an 
address to existing elites or counter-elites. This leaves labour (established, 
unestablished or marginalized) standing in the usual queue, again carrying 
history’s slopbuckets, waiting to have them filled at best by a “genuine 
populism”, the precise calorific value of which is not printed on the label. 
Critical theory thus ends up as grand problem-solving theory, most likely to 
appeal to such demagogic Third World nationalists as “Alan Peru” 
(President Alan Garcia of Peru), who are not averse to a few Marxist concepts 
and a little class analysis providing they put organizable workers in the upper 
class and make the unorganizable ones the only progressive mass force 
(Garcia’s famous social pyramid). The menu at Restaurant Cox offers us a 
surpassing of international relations theory. But what we get dished up is a 
modernized and internationally extended version of 1950s “industrializing 
elites” theory, with a little Fanonist sauce added. It remains to follow up 
elsewhere such provocative ideas of Cox zs this: 


Social forces are not to be thought of as existing exclusively 
within states. Particular social forces may overflow state 
boundaries, and world structures can be described in terms of 
social forces just as they can be described as configurations of 
state power. The world can be represented as a pattern of 
interacting social forces in which states play an intermediate 
though autonomous role between the global structure of social 
forces and local configurations of social forces within 
particular countries . . . (P)ower is seen as emerging from social 
processes rather than taken as given in the form of 
accumulated material capabilities, that is as the result of these 
processes (original emphasis). 


If social forces exist also beyond states and if the world can be described in 
terms of social forces, then we could possibly also conceive of these as 
operating internationally against international capital, the nation-state and 
the inter-state system. 


From world systems models to international social movements 


It is with some trepidation that I turn to world systems theory for help in 
understanding internationalism. Immanuel Wallerstein, founder of the 
school, clearly considers himself within the Marxist tradition. He certainly 
shares with Marx a focus on world society that, as we have seen, later 
Marxists have lost. He has, on the other hand, been subject to an increasing 
barrage of sharp Marxist criticism and loud Leninist abuse. Some of the 
criticism has already been alluded to on these pages. As to the abuse, 
“bourgeois renewer’*°? may be among the less offensive. Criticism has also 
been specifically directed at the school’s handling of the working class, 
nationally and internationally. This has been not only from outside, but by 
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Charles Bergquist and R. W. Connell in the school’s own publications. 
Focusing on labour movements globally, Bergquist*’ asserts that the “world 
systems approach to modern world history has failed to come to terms fully 
with the meaning of the struggles of working peoples”. 

Denying the existence of international classes, Connell*? helps us under- 
stand a more general weakness of the school: 


World systems approaches to theorising the international 
dimension of class confront us with characteristic problems: a 
tendency to treat classes as categories of economic actors; an a 
priori cast-list of classes; the appeal to a logic-of-the-system 
that carries a presupposition that there is a well-formed 
coherent system, and difficulty in grasping class formation 
other than through functionalism or through the distinction of 
class-in-itself from class-for-itself. 


If one turns to this school for a contribution to our efforts this cannot be only 
because one is charmed by its willingness to publicize such apparently 
damaging criticism (even if one notes that such liberalism is not shared by 
many Leninist Renewers). It is in part because of the global focus mentioned 
above. It is also because of the willingness to attempt those socially broad and 
historically long views proper to the Marxist tradition. (These are literal 
worldviews, with which we all operate in our narrower interests and daily 
concerns, whether consciously or not.) It is, finally, because of the school’s 
increasing interest in labour and other social movements, seen in relation to 
the shaping and transformation of the contemporary world order. In the 
following two sections, we will consider certain writings of Wallerstein and his 
colleagues, and the item by Connell just referred to. While Connell cannot be 
identified with world systems theory he has clearly contributed to its debates 
in ways relevant both to that school itself and to our own purposes. 


Against a “‘global ruling class in formation” 


The introduction above may help readers locate the two texts to which we are 
here going to confine ourselves. Jointly authored by Giovanni Arrighi, 
Terence Hopkins and Wallerstein himself, these are entitled “Dilemmas of 
Antisystemic Movements”*? and “1886-1986: Beyond Haymarket?’’**. The 
Dilemmas paper deals with the success and failure of the classical social 
movements—labour and national, with their undermining in the present 
phase of capital accumulation, and with challenges to them by the new social 
movements. The Haymarket paper refers to the origins of May Day. It 
addresses itself directly to the traditional social movement—labour—and the 
dramatic shifts in socio-geographic centre, or socio-political content and form, 
in the present phase. Both papers are “essays” in a quite traditional 
sense—thought-provoking reflections on a theme rather than logically 
connected arguments or systematic analyses. Each contains ideas that are not 
grounded and suggestions that are not spelled out or followed up. Any 
summary is bound to ignore many of these ideas. But we may nonetheless find 
echoes of notes struck by other writers considered. 
In discussing these papers we need to keep in mind our concern with 
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internationalism. Our authors seem to allow for internationalism without 
actually dealing with it. (Perhaps they feel that, as many of us do of socialism, 
it is better to travel hopefully than to arrive!) In my discussion I will deal with 
four points that relate more directly to an understanding of internationalism. 
These are the conceptual and political priority and centrality of labour and 
labour movements; the literally destructive (de-structuring) dynamic of the 
world capitalist system; the new social movements as an international and 
potentially internationalist phenomenon; and further problems and possibili- 
ties. 


The priority and centrality of labour. Arrighi et al. give labour and labour 
movements both conceptual and political priority. Unusually for those within 
the Marxist tradition, they actually begin both their analyses of contemporary 
social movements with movements. This is because they apparently wish to 
present social movements in general and labour movements in particular as 
co-creators with capital of the contemporary world order. This means that the 
movements are presented neither as the gods, devils or martyrs of history but 
as mass social forces both inside and outside the process of capital 
reproduction and state-building. Labour is presented historically, in terms of 
its changing internal composition, geographical location or origin, needs, 
capacities, and its local and international class relations. It is also shown 
currently as being de-structured locally, dispersed or displaced international- 
ly, and as being disarmed or disoriented in ideological, organizational and 
strategy terms. They see the classical labour movement shifting to the 
semi-periphery as new social movements arise at the core. At the same time 
there is the clear insistence on labour and the labour movement as underlying 
other movements and demands. Labour, finally, is presented as an 
increasingly international and potentially internationalist force. This is seen, 
however, as requiring a surpassing of racism and even of nationalism. 

The destructive dynamic of capitalism. Arrighi et al. suggest that capitalism is the 
most dynamic and dominant force today, out that this dynamism is both one 
of perpetual re-organization and of a literally destructive and anti-human 
character. This comes out of the treatment in various ways. There is the 
dramatic centralization of capital, allowing small numbers of bankers from a 
handful of countries to over-ride traditional organs of sovereignty, and impose 
death sentences or life sentences on the people of —-say—Poland, Portugal or 
Peru. There is what I would call the “statification”’ or “‘inter-statification”’ 
that is imposing state or inter-state controls on people, or in places, that were 
previously left to their own resources. They argue that: 


the central agency of capitalist accumulation on a world scale, 
a world ruling class in formation, is organizing a relational 
structure for continually resolving the massive contradictions 
increasingly apparent between the transnational corporations’ 
control over, and hence responsibility for, the interrelations 
among productive processes and the multiple states’ control 
over, and hence responsibility for, the labour forces these 
production processes engage, more or less sporadically 
(original emphases). 
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There is, further, the de-structuring, if not the destruction, of the nation-state 
as a meaningfully distinct and internally determined organization. There is 
the de-structuring and destruction of labour, increasingly treated as a 
worldwide resource open to repeated reshaping at the whim of an increasingly 
flexible and mobile—but also increasingly unstable and vulnerable—interna- 
tional capital. 


The new social movements. These are presented as essentially anti-bureaucratic 
in character, with this anti-bureaucratism being addressed to the traditional 
labour and national movements as much as to the state and inter-state 
organs. At the same time they seem to wish to see them as essentially 
expressing the demands of labour, albeit labour outside the union movement. 
And, again at the same time, these movements are somehow presented by 
Arrighi et al as moving beyond the proletariat. They are shown as potentially 
surpassing a labour movement self-defined or publicly revealed as 
eurocentric, chauvinist, racist, statist, sexist and—for that matter, it seems to 
me-—age-ist and wage-ist (unrepresentative of the young, old and unwaged). 


Problems and prospects of the analyst. Let us here deal with the listed elements or 
aspects in turn. The prioritizing of labour would seem acceptable providing 
one explicitly redefines it to include non-waged labour, and then to give 
“non-waged” a positive meaning. Arrighi et al would seem to allow for this in 
so far as they address themselves to women and the unemployed. But an 
explicit treatment of “peasant”, “self-employed”, “household” or “reproduc- 
tive” labour would provide us with an essential conceptual base for solidarity 
strategies nationally and internationally. 

In dealing with the centralization of capital and of what I have called 
inter-statification, the trio talk of a “world ruling class in formation”. 
Counterposed to their “organized world proletariat” we have there, 
implicitly, that “class formation on a world scale” which R. W. Connell is 
concerned to question. We will therefore have to return to this issue below. 

Arrighi et al. present the new movements as simultaneously anti- 
bureaucratic, as expressing demands of non-unionized labour, and as 
potentially surpassing the limitations of traditional labour movements. It 
seems to me that “‘anti-bureaucratic” is too narrow a term for movements 
against racism, sexism and multinationalism (consumer and environment 
movements), that the second point leans towards class-reductionism, and that 
we therefore need another basis for the crucial last point. A broader view of 
the new social movements would be that they are concerned with the struggle 
against alienation in all its multifarious contemporary forms—thus including 
the struggle against multinationalization and the wage—labour relationship. 
It appears as if Arrighi et al. are trying to preserve the anti-exploitation 
struggle for the traditional labour movements and then to prioritize working 
class over “democratic” or ‘“‘anti-alienation”’ struggles. 

Like Arrighi, we have been talking more about new social movements or 
global movements than about international labour or internationalist 
movements (see, however, my collection‘). It has already been suggested 
that their work brings us to the edge of the pool rather than plunging us in. 
But even so they raise a problem for internationalism we have not seen 
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mentioned earlier. This is where they argue that the rise of the new social 
movements at the core has been accompanied by a shift of the traditional 
labour movement to the semi-periphery. Even if we recognize the continued 
existence—and possible transformation—of union movements at the core, 
and the growing importance of the new social movements at both the eastern 
and southern peripheries of capitalism, we still have to confront the 
differential nature and composition of the most dynamic social movements 
within different world areas. Whereas I might have previously argued that a 
meaningful solidarity relationship must be between “concerned labouring 
people themselves”,*® the above realization requires us to consider whether 
diversity between international partners is rot going to be more typical of a 
new internationalism. 


New forms for new movements internationally. Finally, two unconnected points 
from Arrighi eż al. that are not addressed to internationalism but which 
nonetheless seem to me related to each ather and of considerable import: 
social movement organization; and new means of communication. Arrighi et 
al. remind us of how recent the birth is of the organized and permanent social 
movement, and of how closely related this phenomenon is to the growth of 
capitalism and the nation-state. Thev also insist on old social movement 
bureaucratization as a major problem and major target of the new social 
movements. They then direct our attention to the new means of 
communication as both problem and possibility for social movements 
internationally: 


The kind of concern flagged in the Manifesto, the material 
means of unity among those geographically separate, remains 
central. The means themselves, and the very form of their 
materiality, have been fundamentally transformed. More and 
more antisystemic movements will find their own cohesion 
and coherence forged and destroved by the newest of the 
means of mediating social relations. 


The question that arises from these points is of whether there is not a 
possibility (since there seems to be a necessity) of surpassing a form that not 
only reflects or reproduces those of the oppressive nation-state but even created 
them (the German Social-Democratic Party as both state-within-the-state 
and as the model for the modern bourgeois political party). Now, while the 
new media have often been developed by the military, mass produced by 
multinationals, and used by both state and capital to serialize, stupify and 
supervise, they have in-built possibilities for popular, cooperative, democratic 
and internationalist communication that Western capital and the Eastern 
state have the greatest difficulty in concealing or repressing.*’ Practice is here ` 
again in advance of theory, with experimental usages of electronic (as well as 
traditional) media for international communication between grass-roots- 
oriented groups and movements. We do not even have to assume—even if we 
might wish for—the demise of the traditional, hierarchically organized 
national or international union or party. The existence and use of the new 
communications media undermines the isclation, ignorance and dependency 
that permit bureaucratization and have given it so much weight in the past. 
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The fundamental argument of R. W. Connell*® is: 


while international class relations are real and important, and 
class exploitation and class struggle are global, it is empty 
rhetoric to speak of global classes. And it may be politically 
disastrous to act as if they existed. The international solidarity 
of exploited groups and progressive movements’has to be 
constructed in a more piecemeal and painful way (original 
emphasis). l 


Connell does not think, either, that there is a stable capitalist “core”. Rather 
is there the continuing effort to build one among competing groups and 
despite protesting workers. The efforts of the dominant forces have given rise 
to the TNC, to an international market for stateless capital, to the creation of 
international police and military forces, as well as to nuclear weapons and 
inter-state polarizations that serve effectively to control own and allied 
populations as much or more than the postulated enemy ones. These 
processes, some of which cross the East-West divide, do not amount to the 
development of a world bourgeoisie, either across this divide or within the 
West itself. Closer to such a global bourgeois class identity are such cultural 
institutions as Rotary International, Hilton Hotels, the Trilateral Commis- 
sion and the international programmes of the Ford Foundation. But Connell 
points out that the Trilateral Commission has a limited geographical base 
(North America, Western Europe, Japan) and has come in for attack from the 
conservative right as well as the radical left. This leads him to conclude that 
what counts most “‘is not getting a world ruling class organized, but keeping 
the world’s workers safely separated”. 

For Connell, capitalism is more like a cancer than a machine. We need to 
identify the processes of its spread, and then understand class self-formation 
locally and specifically. Connell identifies the international spread of 
capitalist relations in terms of: 1) the reconstruction of gender, sexuality and 
domestic life so as to produce the kind of people fit for a capitalist system; 2) 
concentration of social capital, expanded reproduction; and 3) the 
rationalization and expansion of the state, always crucial, always interven- 
tionist. Such processes lead to different local class structures, not simply 
because they have no homogenous starting point but also because of their 
internal and mutual contradictions. 

Connell does not list the universalization of the wage—labour relationship 
among his three crucial processes. But he does explore the potential of the 
international socialist movement for creating a world working class identity. 
Briefly reviewing the Second and Third Internationals, he notes the collapse 
of the Second in 1914 and the way the Third eventually functioned to prevent 
class mobilization in the interests of the Soviet state. Where communist 
parties have successfully mobilized on a mass scale this has been due to their 
nationalism rather than their internationalism: ““The various internationals 
that remain are clandestine, or sectarian, or gutless; and in none of these cases 
serve as a means of class mobilization”. 
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There remain the efforts at union internationalism, but these are limited, 
modest and confronted not only by repression, or their own sectarianism, but 
also by the profound shifts and changes in working class structure and 
composition internationally. Connell ends on an optimistic note, if a cautious 
one: 


This does not for a moment imply that there are structural 
reasons why solidarity cannot be built. The global mobiliza- 
tion in support of the Vietnamese shows that a powerful and 
effective movement can be buil- from very disparate elements. 
But the total collapse of those alliances since 1975 shows how 
little we can take for granted. Solidarity is always an 
achievement, never a given. 


Internationalist struggle against alienation processes? 


Rather than discuss Connell on his cwn, we might as well discuss him in 
relation to Arrighi et al. and, for that matter, to such writers as Krippendorf 
and Cox who toy with some notion of an international capitalist class. 

In so far as we are talking of processes, organs and agents of negotiation, 
integration and even action by the domineting forces internationally, then it 
would seem to me that there is no necessary contradiction among our various 
writers. The processes of capitalist coordinaticn, the inter-state organizations, 
the cosmopolitan ideology of managerialism, the growth, spread and 
spiralling of military deterrence strategies—all these are destructive enough 
without any need to assume a common capitalist, or capitalist-statist, interest 
or plan behind them. Connell’s notion of domination by ideologically 
hegemonizing the relevant field, and by disorganizing the dominated, also 
seems to me sufficient explanation. 

We noted earlier that Connell did not prioritize the wage—labour process 
among his three crucial processes of capitalist internationalization. The three 
that he did identify were those of sex, gender and family construction, of 
capital concentration and of statification. These three processes allow us to 
identify as three main international struggles those against patriarchy, the 
TNC/IMF/bank complex, and those against statification (national and 
international). Expanded and spelled out, these processes would seem to 
allow for most of the new social movements existing internationally. 

But what of working class internationalism? Arrighi et al. refer to the 
possibility of an organized world proletariat within national locales but do not 
talk of working class internationalism. Connell writes off the historical 
socialist internationalisms, considers even modest contemporary union 
internationalism problematic, and gives as his major positive example not 
proletarian, labour or socialist internationalism but a case of anti-imperialist, 
anti-war internationalism. And one that has now totally collapsed! Are we to 
be left with the rhetorical internationalism of Krippendorff, the possible 
nationalist internationalism of Cox, the hypothetical proletarian internation- 
alism of Arrighi et al.? Or are we to follow up Connell’s idea that the 
international solidarity of exploited groups and progressive movements has to 
be constructed and reconstructed in a more piecemeal and painful way? That 
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socialist internationalisms have failed, that wage-earner or union internation- 
alism is weak, does not, it seems to me, necessarily rule out the future possible 
existence of a meaningful working class internationalism. What it could be 
taken to mean is that such a project must abandon both the hegemonic 
aspirations of the early labour movement and the narrow internationalism of 
the unions. And then to see the international labour struggle as neither 
separate nor leading but as a particular area of struggle that needs to 
demonstrate its integration with other international struggles against 
alienation at the same time as it expresses the felt needs and creative 
capacities of wage-labourers in their daily struggles in and against the 
wage-—labour relationship. 


Some women of some lands, unite? 


It is worthwhile examining directly the positions of feminists on international- 
ism. This is for a number of reasons. One is because of the subversive impact 
of feminism on the institutionalized labour movement and dogmatic socialist 
theory. More positively, feminism and the women’s movement could be seen 
as the paradigmatic “new social movement”, particularly in their insistence 
on connecting a desired future with present activity and of political position 
with personal behaviour; on the primacy of lived human experience over 
ideology and theory; on the necessary autonomy of distinct mass interests, 
demands and activities. On the international level, too, the women’s 
movement has exemplified a new kind of internationalism, with a multiplicity 
of contents and forms, surpassing the rigid structures, monopolizing claims, 
ritualized positions and empty—or self-contradictory—activities of the 
traditional international labour and socialist organizations. It is worthwhile, 
finally, to examine feminist internationalism so as to avoid posing—even 
implicitly—a homogenous “democratic” internationalism against an equally 
homogenous “class” internationalism. Each hypothetical subject, area or 
type of international and internationalist activity has it own specific 
characteristics and can possibly make its own contribution towards the 
meaning of internationalism and a meaningful internationalism. 

All this should not be taken to suggest that feminist thinking on 
internationalism is more advanced than that of non-feminists. Despite its 
intense—too intense?—theoretical activity elsewhere, this area remains 
largely hidden from women’s history and feminist theory. It is nonetheless 
possible to find recent work which does address itself, explicitly or implicitly, 
to the international arena. It is to two such contributions that we now turn. 
Both concentrate on the strategies of the women’s movement in the face of the 
dramatically changing international division of labour. 


Women workers of some lands, unite! 

Swasti Mitter is a woman of Asian origin but UK residence, who specializes 
in forms of women’s work produced by the combination of new technology, 
MNCs and the changing division of labour nationally and internationally. 
She has also been active in organizing wage-earning women international. 
Her book is entitled Common Fate, Common Bond: Women in the Global Economy.*® 
It is more of an analytical than a theoretical work, being clearly oriented to 
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political action, and ending with a list of relevant women’s networks in 
Europe. The book is concerned with the changing structure of employment 
worldwide, with the creation of a sub-proletariat of women workers, with the 
implications of this both in the Third World and in the First, and with the 
inter-relationships of class, gender and race in this whole new process. The 
last chapter is entitled “Women Working Worldwide”. It summarizes the 
argument of the book, shows how women wage-earners are responding to the 
situation organizationally, and considers possible strategies that could favour 
them. We will comment on this last chapter. 7 

Emphasizing the implications of and for gender and race structures 
internationally, Mitter’s analysis shows us a radically transformed working 
class, or a radically transformed image of the working class. Identifying with 
the casualized female, black and Thirc World workers, she argues that these 
are increasingly finding themselves and each other internationally, and 
surpassing the limitations of a union movement dominated by males and 
whites. Her critical discussion of “alternative left” strategies in the UK and 
Europe ends with an insistence on the contribution to be made by the women 
and black workers at the grass-roots. We have here, in other words, a 
socialist-feminist view on labour internationally and on labour international- 
ism. Even if one accepts, however, the notion of a polarized working class and 
the increasing importance of the peripheral workers, and agrees on the 
necessity of their specific internationalism, the evidence and interpretation of 
international organization and strategy is thin and unconvincing. What it 
amounts to are some pathbreaking conferences and useful information 
networks, some critically examined First World strategies and some 
uncritically praised Third World models. The limited space devoted by the 
book to organization and action itself restricts the attention given to 
internationalism. Nor is any relationship shown to either labour internation- 
alism or women’s internationalism more generally. Nor does Mitter’s model 
allow for a communist world, the existence of which might complicate her set 
of binary oppositions (male/female, core workers/periphery workers, 
white/black, First World/Third World). What we do see nonetheless is a 
distinct subject and area of labour anc women’s internationalism, an implicit 
challenge to both of these to allow for this, an implicit requirement that this 
internationalism be examined more c:osely and theorized more rigorously. 


Middle class feminists of some lands, unite! 


Maria Mies is a prominent West German feminist theorist and analyst who 
has been active in the women’s movement in Germany and worked 
extensively on India. Her most recent book is Patriarchy and Accumulation on a 
World Scale: Women in the International Division of Labour.°° This is a 
wide-ranging book of some theoretical complexity and originality. It 
conceptualizes and analyses the contemporary world as shaped by “capitalist 
patriarchy”. And it ends with a chapter entitled “Towards a Feminist 
Perspective of a New Society”. Given the nature of the work, as well as the 
greater proportion of space allowed for consideration of strategy, it will be 
interesting to see how this chapter compares with Mitter’s. We will see it 
takes a quite different approach and comes to quite different conclusions. 
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Mies refers to the international feminist movement as a “truly anarchic” 
one. Her own contribution to its discussions seems itself to draw less from any 
post-Marx socialism than from an anti-industrial anarchist or socialist 
Utopianism, finding contemporary expression in the ecological movement. 
This remark is meant not to settle accounts with her argument but to 
orientate oneself toward it. I would like first to deal with the elements that 
seem to me helpful for an understanding of international solidarity before 
confronting those that seem to me more problematic. 

Even those unable to accept Mies’s particular paradigm of the world as 
solely or simply capitalist-patriarchal are likely to find her metaphor of 
colonizing divisions (man:woman, human:nature, rationality:emotionality, 
white:black, etc.) powerful and convincing. Thus, also, her counter- 
principles, rejecting such destructive oppositions and proposing relations of 
equality, reciprocity, collectivity, autonomy and of the production of life as 
the purpose of life. She seems to me here to not only specify aspects of a new 
internationalism but to extend these back, down and in—to the national, 
inter-personal and personality level. The specification, further, of body- 
politics and consumption relations as priorities for internationalist activity 
seems to me to significantly extend the traditional range and understanding of 
internationalism. Body-politics specifies the human rights struggle in a form 
significant to women. A “consumer liberation movement” gives a cutting 
edge to an existing consumer movement that often compromises with 
modernizing capital or sophisticated state bureaucracies. 

The most provocative and problematic of Mies’s ideas is that of a middle- 
class feminist internationalism. Although I have myself elsewhere suggested 
that contemporary internationalism is largely a “middle-class” phenomenon, 
and that wage-earner internationalism is often sponsored or articulated by 
academics and professionals,” this is the first time I have found someone 
apparently prepared to come out of the closet as a middle class 
‘internationalist! Or does she? The attitudes, interests and demands are 
expressed as general, if not universal, are given priority, and are even 
determinant for the Western end of the West—South solidarity relationship. 
This leads on to the question of the role of workers, or peasants, or prostitutes, 
in international solidarity activity. 

It seems to me that Mies’ dismissal of the possibility of solidarity between 
workers North and South is actually dependent on orthodox Marxist 
categories and attitudes, if not arguments. She characterizes this as the 
“sphere of economics or economic struggles”, seen as “almost fully controlled 
by the international and sexual division of labour’’. She says there is here no 
material base for solidarity. She does not even address her Western middle 
class consumer’s solidarity to Southern women factory workers, since the two are 
related internationally in a “contradictory, even antagonistic way”. It seems 
to me that this kind of argument accepts a capitalist concept of workers—sees 
workers as defined by and for capital. Only in liberal thought, surely, is the 
relationship between workers internationally seen as a zero-sum game in 
which higher wages for workers there mean a loss for workers/consumers here. 
And even if there are real difficulties in creating solidarity on wages/jobs 
issues (which, incidentally, are political issues), it is difficult to argue that 
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improved women worker rights—including body-politic ones—there are at the 
expense of those here. It skould, finally, be pointed out that while her 
argument against the possibiity of women wage-worker internationalism is 
based on “material’’ obstacles, her argument for the possibility of a 
consumer-producer internationalism is based on a—somewhat iffy—surpas- 
sing of such: 


if women are ready to transcend the boundaries set by the 
international and sexual division of labour .. . if they accept 
the principles of a self-sufficient, more or less autarchic, 
economy; if they are ready ... to replace export-oriented 
production by production for the needs of the people, then it 
will be possible to combine women’s struggles at both ends of 
the globe (original emphasis). 


What of the peasants? The international relation she proposes is between a 
Jeminist-led consumer liberation movement in the West and a women’s 
production liberation movement in the South. Without dismissing the 
possible value of such a relationship, it is clearly one of unequals and unalikes: 
on the one hand Western/feminist/middle class/consumers and on the other 
Southern/women/peasant/producers. 

And what of prostitutes? The examples cf solidarity mentioned by Mies are 
either between Western and Southern middle class feminists or between 
Western feminists and Soutiern “working class” prostitutes. Both types of 
action are original, necessary and admirable. But should not the aim be 
international solidarity between the prostitutes? 

Mies’s attitude towards technology, furthermore, is one that seems to me 
hard to sustain either in log-c or in political action and personal behaviour: 
“Computer technology ... is destroying all productive human powers, all 
understanding of nature and, in particular, all capacity for sensual 
enjoyment”. 

Faced with the horrors of such new technologies in the hands of greedy, 
shortsighted and vicious mea the recourse to either anathema or Luddism is 
comprehensible. The problem, however, is not technology but technocracy, 
the latter signifying both a social elite and an attitude of mind. Without 
modern capitalist technology Mies would >robably have never been in India, 
would be weekly engagec in sensually washing perhaps half of her 
household’s clothes. And the international women’s networking she wishes to 
further could hardly exist. Electronic technology makes it possible (not 
necessary) for creative workers, such as she and me, to do our own household 
tasks without household servants or hcusewives, our own typing, proof 
reading, even printing and publishing, without consigning these manual tasks 
to a caste of routine workers Mies’s attitude here can be contrasted with that 
of novelist Marge Piercy? who in her feminist Utopian novel combines 
electronics and genetic engineering (babies can be born in laboratories, men 
can choose to breastfeed) wah Mies’s own direct relationship to nature and 
each other. International struggles over the new technology, internationalist 

uses of the new technology, are ones the international women’s movement is. 
- already fruitfully engaged in. 
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A final problem is with the limited area of Mies’s (and Mitter’s) 
internationalism. This runs only on the North-South axis. Although Mies 
makes frequent reference to, and powerful criticism of, the Communist world, 
it is not theorized nor addressed politically/strategically. Hers is, in other 
words, another imperialism-fixated worldview. 

I began this discussion by tentatively relating the feminism of Mies to 
anti-industrial anarchist Utopianism. We could now add that it is also 
explicitly middle class and Western. Again, this is a characterization, not a 
castigation. Perhaps, as Mies implies for the international feminist 
movement, we need all these class, national, group, gender and ideological 
internationalisms before we can see what internationalism is. Perhaps we also 
require what Mies attempts to offer—a model of a future society based on a 
surpassing of the principles dominating present ones—to guide our present 
internationalist activities beyond urgent but short-term and often defensive 
needs. Speaking from such a position, in any case, she is able to see and say 
things about internationalism that have not been said before. If one feels that 
Mies over-generalizes or universalizes from this position, we are still 
confronted with the problem of how a worker, women’s, prostitutes’ or - 
peasants’ internationalism could be articulated without “paternalistic 
rhetoric or charity’. Or its maternalistic equivalent, for that matter. 


All women of all lands, unite! 


In comparing these two pieces we have to first deal with the most obvious 
difference, that between a socialist-feminist working class internationalism 
and an anarchist/ecologist-feminist middle class one. Although Mitter makes 
no reference to Mies-type positions in her chapter, it is clear where she thinks 
priority should be placed, where the main liberatory agent is to be found. And 
while Mies makes passing reference to wage-worker or union action, she is 
quite explicit in prioritizing the middle class. We would seem to have to 
choose between Position A, Position B, Position A+B or, of course, Position 
X. It would be in the spirit of letting 100 internationalisms bloom to opt for 
A+B plus, of course, any future hypothetical X. But if I am not to be accused 
of levity, opportunism, eclecticism—or adherence to the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition—I need to have a more specific and principled reason for my 
option. My argument would begin, I think, with a rejection of the “classism”’ 
explicit or implicit in both items. Mitter’s women workers are evidently only 
partially or temporarily proletarianized. They also have been, are, or will be, 
petty-commodity producers and housewives. Mies’s middle class women are, 
presumably, to a considerable extent wage-dependent either through their 
own wages or those of male family. “Middle class” and “working class” may, — 
it seems to me, be taken in one sense to represent not so much existing social 
categories as the competing claims for social hegemony of the bourgeoisie and 
proletariat respectively. In so far as we are concerned to surpass both 
capitalism and proletarianization (also post-capitalist), a transformatory 
project needs to surpass these categories. The women of Mitter and Mies are 
all—differentially—involved in contradictions concerning body-politics, 
commodity production and consumption—not to mention others. The 
creation of a transformatory force surely requires both the separate and joint 
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struggles of both categories. In and beyond “their” class. Nationally and 
internationally. 

The logical similarity between the apparently opposed positions does not 
end here. Both are opposed, explicitly or implicitly, to the White Male 
Northern Worker and his Hierarchical, Bureaucratic, Sexist, Racist Union. 
In so far as they are here visualizing not a project, tendency or ideology, but 
permanent social categories and institutions, they are echoing labour 
aristocracy theory. Crudely (but it is a crude theory) this is the idea that rich, 
secure workers are conservative, pro-capitalist, pro-imperialist workers. The 
argument cannot be empirically substantiated. But it doesn’t need to be since 
it has another function—that of conceptual foil in the presentation of the really 
oppressed/exploited, those who are—and are therefore—really revolutionary, 
at least potentially. That the most oppressed or exploited are the most 
revolutionary cannot be substantiated either: they are customarily passive, 
sometimes actively reactionary, and in progressive movements often volatile 
and without the social psychology or technical skills necessary to sustain 
alternatives. We should not fall into the equal and opposite error of 
lumpen-proletarian theory: the Russian Revolution was arguably the product 
of a combination of distinct labour categories into something that, at least 
temporarily, was a revolutionary working class. It seems to me to follow that 
while the autonomous organization and action of women is essential, this is 
opposed to hierarchy, sexism, racism, bureaucracy, etc., to their primary 
sources and promoters (capital, state, patriarchy) not to the more-privileged 
categories of the oppressed and exploited. 

There is a further similarity between the two positions, one to which I have 
drawn attention in my titles and subtitles. This is the invisibility of the 
Communist third of the world and, inevitably, one-third of the world’s 

_women. This absence is not due to the subject matter of their respective pieces 
and, as Mies would no doubt agree, this world area is itself increasingly being 
drawn out of any primitive Communist isolation or autarchy and into the 
world capitalist market. Nor is it—on the evidence of the Mies book—due to 
lack of knowledge of or sympathy for women under Communist regimes. It is 
due to something I have already suggested, that it does not fit easily into the 
set of “colonizing divisions”. More specifically, it does not fit easily into the 
core-periphery model of dependency theory that forms a crucial part of both. 
analyses. On such a model, Communist countries are either another (semi- ?) 
subordinate (semi- ?) periphery, or are in scme Hegelian sense—if not in their 
present somewhat problematic non-Hegelian appearance—representatives of 
a future world socialist commonwealth. Neither option is particularly 
satisfactory for feminists. So they remain with their dependency paradigm. 
And inevitably fail to adequately conceptualize or politically address their 
sisters under Communist rule, whether m:ddle or working class. 

Underlying this problem is a deeper one which we may as well deal with 
even if it seems irrelevant to understanding internationalism. This has to do 
with what I have elsewhere castigated as “dichotomic oppositions”.*? It 
appears in Mitter as opposition between male and female, core and peripheral 
workers, organized and unorganized, white and black, First and Third 
Worlds. In Mies it is theorized in terms of “colonizing oppositions”, against 
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which she offers as antidote a holistic view of the world, nature and self. It 
seems to me that if one wants to surpass these in political action one must 
surpass them also in thought. Mies does not do this consistently. Sometimes 
she only reverses the dichotomy, as with her rhetorical symbol of the White 
Man. The problem is that this is not solitaire: it is more like hide-and-seek, a 
game everyone can play. I have done so myself, playfully, above. And Mies 
herself no doubt has had the experience of being—less playfully—opposed 
and condemned by Black Third World Leninist Women as a White European 
Bourgeois Feminist. So we need a holistic logic to understand a holistic world 
and to create a holistic society.°* I think such a view would allow us to 
understand that new technology is both this and that, and that we need to 
combine Mies’s visible communal autarchy with the mutually beneficial 
international trade relationships sought by. Mitter. 

Finally, I would like to return to the “middle class” feminist 
internationalism of Maria Mies. As someone who, like Mitter, has been 
primarily concerned with what should properly be called “internationalism 
for workers”, I feel that it is now more than time that we spoke for ourselves 
and not in the name of others. Contemporary internationalism, including 
wage-worker internationalism, is largely the affair of professionals, academics 
and organizers. We would certainly further internationalism if, when relating 
to those we are trying to persuade or assist, we made this explicit. In 
attempting to create a new kind of internationalism it is essential that we 
speak in our own voice, and that in this voice we dialogue with others. 


Conclusion 


Every long march requires its Yenan, a period of reflection and consolidation. 
As I struggled to complete this literature review, I continued to discover 
new—or previously unknown-—resources. There is the third paper of Arrighi, 
Hopkins and Wallerstein,” which refers directly to international action 
against international indebtedness and asks how working class action can 
avoid increasing the power of national capitalist or bureaucratic elites. There 
is a highly original, relevant and challenging book by Carolyn Vogler®® which 
insists that the working class is a national, not an international, category, that 
its behaviour is largely determined by inter-state conflict, and which 
illustrates this with a comparison of UK union nationalism/internationalism 
in the 1930s and 1970s. There is a historical and theoretical essay by two 
exiled Hungarian socialists on the concept of the Left and on relations 
between its East- and West-European protagonists.” There is the ecological 
view of nationalism by Jeremy Brecher”? that seems to propose international 
law and organizations as central to internationalism. There is an extensive 
historical collection on labour internationalism which will open up new vistas 
for contemporary reflection also.°? There is conventional liberal scholarship 
which, like the work on international communication of Hamid Mowlana,°° 
draws our attention to areas little touched by Marxist, socialist or libertarian 
writers. 

One could continue. More important, however, is to show how the 
somewhat random reflections above could be consolidated into concepts 
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_ useful for both the analysis and the political advance of a new kind of labour 
internationalism. I have done this at some length elsewhere’ and here select 
four crucial definitions that I consider relevant to an understanding of the 
new internationalism in general and to labour internationalism more 
particularly. The key terms are the following: 

Internationalization. The global spread of modernization in a capitalist- 
dominated world, in terms of the following: commoditization, industrializa- 
tion, proletarianization and capital concentration; bureaucratization and 
statification (nationally and internationally); particular gender, sexual and 
family patterns; cultural centralization and standardization. The most 
dynamic process is that of capital accumulation, with, as its most dynamic 
institutions, the transnational production, trading, servicing and financial 
concerns. Bureaucratization means the centralization of power first nationally 
then internationally. The bourgeois family model is propagated alongside 
competitive, commoditized and dehumanized sexuality. Cultural industriali- 
zation means the global spread of North-Atlantic norms and forms. The 
increasing importance of inter-state agencies can be seen as expressing and 
extending the increasing “interdependeacy” of humankind, or even of 
exercising a Civilizing influence on nation-states and TNCs. But they tend to 
express the interests of dominant states, to reproduce the forms of capital and 
nation-state, and to remove control even further from ordinary people and 
daily life. 

Internationalism. Classically a critique of the nation-state and of capitalism. A 
recognition that the capitalist nation-state was too limited to deal with basic 
social problems and human needs. Positively, the urging of cross-national, 
global or non-territorial solidarities, communities and organizations of an 
egalitarian and democratic nature. Internationalism emerged out of the 
experience of capitalist industrialization and the construction of centralized, 
modern but undemocratic states. These were destroying old loyalties and 
communities without providing the masses with any satisfactory alternative. 
Internationalism developed particularly cut of the relationship between the 
new artisan-based labour movement and cosmopolitan socialist intellectuals. 
The generalization of internationalization processes has meanwhile enabled 
numerous other social categories to recognize themselves as global subjects 
(teachers, women, and even ethnic and regional minorities). Internationaliza- 
tion processes have also created increasing social problems of an increasingly 
global nature (indebtedness, threats to the ozone layer, AIDS, state- 
terrorism, Chernobyl). Increasingly, also, these problems are being dealt with 
in international fora, and the popular intzrests are expressing themselves in 
internationalist terms. Contemporary internationalism is highly complex and 
differentiated. While the absence of mass internationalism (workers, women, 
peasants, ethnic minorities) remains a problem, the multiplicity and diversity 
of internationalism represents a considerable potential. It is necessary today 
to talk of internationalisms in the plural and to recognize this plurality as 
essential to the meaning of a contemporary internationalism. International- 
ism is not opposed to nationalism or to any other identity of a non-dominant 
and non-exploitative nature. It is, on the contrary, increasingly a condition 
for the existence of national specificity and independence, and even for such 
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“sub-national” identities as those of ethnic and regional minorities. 


Solidarity. This is the general ethical value and human relationship underlying 
internationalism, allying it with struggles for identity and liberation by the 
oppressed and exploited throughout history. Solidarity®' has customarily 
been understood either in terms of identity or of substitution (taking the part 
of the other). These are part of its meaning but identity can imply uniformity 
and exclusion of the other, substitution can imply the confirmation of material 
or moral inequality. Solidarity must therefore be also understood in terms of 
reciprocity (mutual advantage), affinity (shared feelings) and complementar- 
ity (differential contribution). If we take liberty, equality and solidarity as the 
democratic trinity, then we can see that the bourgeoisie and liberalism 
prioritized political liberty, the proletariat and socialism prioritized economic 
equality. In both cases solidarity was subordinated to the other term and 
became exclusionary in practice, if not in doctrine. Concerned with the 
preservation, re-discovery or invention of community, in terms free of 
capitalism and statism, the new social movements tend to prioritize solidarity 
as a social and human relationship, or at least to reassert its significance 
alongside the other two terms. 


Labour internationalism. This concept needs to be deconstructed and periodized. 
Labour internationalism as a general term includes that of workers at 
shopfloor level, of working class communities, of trade unions and 
labour-oriented parties and of socialist intellectuals. Labour internationalism, 
even in its 19th-century form, was related to what we would now call the 
human rights and national independence movements. It also had a 
relationship to bourgeois cosmopolitanism and religious universalism. It is 
possible that, even during this period, labour internationalism was most 
effective when it was least “proletarian” (i.e. least to do with the worker as 
labour power). Solidarity is embedded in wage-worker existence and union 
struggle to a greater degree than among many other mass social categories. 
Given the extent to which daily self-defence and assertion requires solidarity 
amongst workers, this provides a historical and even a possible institutional 
base for a revival of internationalism among workers. Such a revival takes 
place where and in so far as labour rejects subordination to capital, statism 
and imperialism, and recognizes the interpenetration of its national and 
international interests. 

It remains only to say this. A new labour internationalism is not just a 
matter of theorization or aspiration; there are many significant cases, of many 
different types. Some of the most interesting ones are “hidden from history”, 
and still have to be identified and described. Other cases—such as solidarity 
with the UK miners or with the Guatemalan Coca-Cola workers—are quite 
well known. The problem so far has been that we have had no language in 
which to talk about these. There has been no discourse on internationalism. 
So that international solidarity with the UK miners became “foreign 
solidarity”, a second-order heading beneath “solidarity”. And solidarity with 
the Guatemalan Coca-Cola: workers was subsumed within a Third World 
solidarity or human rights discourse. It is to be hoped that my paper might 
contribute to changing this situation. 
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Common Security in the Asia-Pacific 
Region: Problems and Prospects 


Kevin P. CLEMENTS* 


“If we start orienting ourselves to a ‘minimal nuclear deterrence’ now, I 
assure you that nuclear weapons will start spreading around the world, 
rendering worthless and wndermining even what we can achieve at 
Soviet-American talks and at talks among the existing nuclear weapons 
states. 

A peaceful future for mankind can be guaranteed not by ‘nuclear 
deterrence’, but by a balance of reason and goodwill and by a system of 
universal security.” (M. Go-bachev, 1988)! 


“So let us continue to expaad the frontiers of trust, even as we verify, Mr 
General Secretary, we’ve agreed many times that there remain differences, 
important fundamental differences between us. Yet as we work over the long 
run to narrow these differences, as we work for what I hope will be a new era 
of peace and expanded human freedom, we must also acknowledge our 
solemn responsibility to take steps now to reduce the chances of conflict and 
to prevent war. This we have done today, a first step toward a brighter future, 
a safer world.” (R. Reagan, 1988)? 


These statements suggest that the leaders of the two nuclear superpowers are 
finally beginning to acknowledge the necessity for alternative security systems 
to those based on nuclear overkill, mutua_ threat and mistrust. In order that 
this summit momentum be maintained it is important that other peoples, 
political leaders, governmer-.ts and regions work to consolidate the progress 
that has occurred between the superpowers while arguing for alternative 
security doctrines that will truly enhance peaceful relations within and 
between all nations. 

To do this effectively in tke late 1980s means extending and developing the 
defense, security and disarmament doctrines enunciated in Olaf Palme’s 
Independent Commission cn Disarmament and Security Issues. This is a 
critical starting point because the doctrine of common security which 
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emerged from that Commission is now a legitimate concern of many defense 
and foreign affairs professionals and also embodies many of the deepest 
aspirations of peace movements around the world. Since common security 
links the concerns of officials and popular movements it provides a good basis 
for challenging the outdated dictates of “realpolitik” and for articulating 
plausible but imaginative security doctrines which might guarantee more 
peaceful relations between nations in the future. 

This paper focuses on the Asia-Pacific region in order to determine the 
extent to which governments and peoples in this area are beginning to 
develop defense and security strategies consistent with the central goals of the 
Palme Commission. 

For purposes of analysis the Asia-Pacific region is divided into three 
sub-regions. The South-West Pacific region which includes Australia, New 
Zealand and the diverse states of Polynesia and Melanesia; South East Asia 
which includes the Association of South East Asian Nations as well as 
Indo-China (Vietnam, Kampuchea and Laos); and North East Asia which 
includes China, Japan, Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong and Soviet Asia. It is not 
possible to assign hard and fast boundaries to these particular sub-regions 
since the region as a whole is a focus of intense transnational communications 
and economic activity. This activity (e.g. strong and expanding Japanese 
investment in North East and South East Asia, Australia and New Zealand) 
is resulting in strong moves towards regional integration and a tendency to 
blur national political divisions in pursuit of economic growth. Despite the 
tendencies towards higher levels of economic integration and cooperation 
within and between the sub-regions, however, in defense and security terms 
the boundaries between the sub-regions are more distinct and reflect their 
very specific geopolitical characteristics. 

The central question for any analysis of common security in the region, 
therefore, is whether the pressures for economic and social integration will 
result in the development of more peaceable defense and common security 
doctrines or lead in a more nationalist, competitive direction thereby 
counteracting the tendencies towards integration. 

Irrespective of what one thinks of the negative social and environmental 
consequences of the capitalist development model it seems reasonable to 
hypothesize that pressures for economic integration within the Asia-Pacific 
region will continue into the 21st century. The region has been identified as 
an important new motor for the world economy. The rush to develop 
preferential trading arrangements with Japan and the other high-growth 
economies in the region confirms this assessment. Insofar as businessmen and 
politicians believe that a narrow preoccupation with national security and 
militarization is bad for business and higher rates of profit are achievable 
within a relatively tranquil demilitarized region (where relations between 
nations are based on trust rather than threat), there will be expanded 
demands for common rather than national security strategies. (As is 
beginning to happen in China and in other countries within the region.) 

If, on the other hand, current economic strategies turn sour and activate 
latent nationalist sentiments it is likely that demands for alternative security 
strategies will give way to an assertion of a narrower view Of national security 
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interest and renewed pressures for militarization. At the moment, however, 
the dominant trend suggests that economic growth and the development of 
more integrated markets requires security strategies consistent with those 
outlined by the Independent Commission on Disarmament and Security 
Issues. 

If this assessment is correct it raises some interesting questions for those 
interested in the development of alternative security strategies and just, 
self-reliant, ecologically sustainable development policies. The integrative 
market hypothesis is that good business in the Asia-Pacific region is not 
helped by security strategies based on competition and threat. By definition, 
locally based, organically sustainable development processes do not require 
the same degree of transnational intzgration and cooperation and do not 
necessarily require fundamental changes to national defense strategies in the 
direction of common security (although they are clearly not consistent with 
militaristic defense strategies which generate insecurity for others either). The 
dilemma thrown up by current developments in the Asia-Pacific region is that 
capitalist economic integration—with all i:s negative features—may result in 
more veal pressure for alternative international security policies than 
economic development strategies consistent with a quest for social justice and 
ecological sustainability. 

In the medium to long term, however, the market pressures forcing changes 
to Asia-Pacific security policies will probably result in more structural 
violence, national resistance to hegemonic economic tendencies and an 
unravelling of alternative security doctrines. The challenge confronting 
popular movements, therefore, is to ensure that current economic trends 
towards integration are accompanied by the entrenchment of common 
security policies in the Asia-Pacific region while simultaneously generating 
space for environmentally sustainable and socially just development 
strategies in the future. This challenge requires new sorts of strategic and 
tactical thinking on the parts of popular movements interested in promoting 
both peace and justice. This paper is primarily concerned with the question of 
building on existing pressures for economic integration in order to create 
space for common security doctrines in the Asia-Pacific region. 


Common security 


When Olaf Palme’s Independent Commission on Disarmament and Security 
Issues first coined the concept of common security in the relatively dark days 
of 1981—82, United States’ defense expenditure was booming and relations 
between the superpowers were stagnant or deteriorating. (There was, for 
example, a 12% real increase in United States’ defense funding in 1981.) 
This increased expenditure on defense, antagonistic “cold war” rhetoric, 
gloomy and unsubstantiable reports of a window of vulnerability’? between 
the United States and the “Evil Empire” culminated in the announcement of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) in 1983. All these factors presaged an 
awesome arms race between the Soviet Union and the United States in both 
nuclear and conventional weapons, and heightened international and 
regional tensions. Meeting in these crisis conditions the Palme Commission 
was very concerned that the bellicose lead given by the United States would 
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generate considerable global insecurity and reinforce the dangerous illusion 
that defense and security dilemmas were capable of unilateral military 
solutions.* 

It was in response to such bellicose (as opposed to peaceful) unilateralism 
that the Palme Commission suggested alternative ways of achieving security 
and disarmament through cooperation and negotiation rather than through 
coercive solutions. Although the report has been criticized for its reformist 
and incremental recommendations” and for not tackling military doctrines 
and the industrial and political complexes behind them, the Palme Report 
was the first “official” step away from an international system based on 
mutual threat to one based on common security and survival. Common security 
helped generate a vision of a world where defense and security would be 
pursued in collaboration with potential adversaries and not by generating 
insecurity for others. Implicit within the vision was transparent, nonaggres- 
sive defense policies; cooperative relations within and between blocs and 
maybe the eventual elimination or transcendence of blocs altogether. “A 
doctrine of common security must replace the present expedient of deterrence 
through armaments. International peace must rest on a commitment to joint 
survival rather than a threat of mutual destruction.’ 

These were and are noble aims but does common security, as a doctrine 
guiding national defense and security practice (rather than a holistic vision) 
really provide ways out of national security dilemmas (especially for states 
subject to external threat or coercion) and is it a doctrine that has global 
scope and applicability? 

From the perspective of most states in the Asia-Pacific Region, common 
security both as a vision and as a doctrine guiding specific national defense 
policies seems very Eurocentric. The original action program, for example, 
heavily emphasized bilateral and European negotiations on strategic offensive 
forces, intermediate nuclear forces, parity, conventional forces, chemical 
weapon and battlefield nuclear weapon free zones, and confidence building in 
Europe etc. The recommendations on the role of the United Nations in the 
promotion of common security were largely confined to improving the ability 
of the Security Council to promote global and regional collective security and 
trying to ensure that the UN secretariat could intervene more easily in Third 
World border disputes. Specific regional approaches to common security were 
confined to encouragement of regional conferences on security and 
cooperation, establishment of zones of peace and nuclear weapon free zones 
using the models provided by the European Conferences on Security and 
Cooperation (Helsinki and latterly Stockholm).’ While there was a concern to 
develop an inclusive view of security that included economic as well as 
political dimensions there was little explanation of the specific nonpolitical 
dynamics propelling governments to adopt common security as a foreign 
policy and defense objective. 

In most of the discussions of common security there is a strong assumption 
that if the superpowers and Europe can get their act together the rest of the 
world will automatically be safer, more secure and peaceful. European 
economic and political cooperation is expected to provide a powerful example 
of peace in action to other less secure or unstable regions. 
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Because of this concentration on European security problems, nonEuro- 
pean regional moves towards common security, while adjudged useful, tend 
to be assigned a rather residual status in much of the literature on the subject. 
The few positive moves towerds confidence building, disarmament or more 
peaceful relations in the Asia-Pacific, Middle East, Latin American and 
African regions, for exampl2, (which is where most “hot” conflicts have 
occurred since 1945) are rot generally considered as important as the 
bilateral and multilateral negotiations that take place in Helsinki, Stockholm, 
Geneva or Vienna. Like cther examples of structural imperialism this 
Eurocentric approach to common security has resulted in the underdevelop- 
ment of regional common. security initiatives and/or largely imitative 
responses (e.g. the various calls for a Stockholm-style conference in the 
Asia-Pacific region suggestec by the Governments of Mongolia and the Soviet 
Union and different academics and peace movement activists).® 

What is becoming increasingly clear is that the United States and the 
Soviet Union and their resp2ctive allies (despite the Soviet call for an Asian 
Stockholm-style conference) do not accord nonEuropean or other multilateral 
initiatives towards common security and disarmament the same salience as 
specific bilateral or multilateral European:negotiations. 

While arms control, nuclear weapon free zones, reductions in conventional 
force levels and expanding -rust between NATO and the Warsaw Pact are 
critical to European and ty extension global security, the overwhelming 
primacy accorded to these p-ocesses by politicians, academics and even peace 
activists induces a largely passive observational role for the rest of the world. 
This in turn reduces the im>etus for other regional moves towards common 
security. 

If common security is tc become a guiding global doctrine, capable of 
resolving the defense dilemmas of all nations, it is vital that more time and 
energy be directed towards the development and affirmation of distinctive 
nonEuropean regional initiatives to supplement those that are occurring in 
the West. In particular it is important that people, movements, companies 
and states become active participants in the quest for cooperative regional 
and global solutions to security dilemmas rather than simply constituting a 
passive audience for discussions between the superpowers. 

If this does not happen then important national and regional steps towards 
common security will be ovzrlooked or relegated in importance by the major 
players. At the Third Special Session on Disarmament, for example, while 
many nations in the plenary heartily endorsed the thawing of relations 
between the Soviet Union and the United States and the successful conclusion ' 
of the INF Treaty, there was no particular acknowledgement of or 
encouragement for the successful implementation of the South Pacific Nuclear 
Weapon Free Zone and other positive initiatives in the Asia-Pacific Region. It 
was left to the countries that had been involved in these regional processes 
(prompted by nongovernmental organizations) to inform other countries of 
the small but regionally important initiatives that had taken place between 
the second and third special sessions on disarmament. 

Until national leaders everywhere acknowledge the importance of such 
regional moves there will be no sense of a global movement towards common 
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security. It is important that such an awareness emerges fast so that all 
nations and peoples can begin affirming the commonality, worthwhileness 
and centrality of common security principles and specific action plans. 

For nonnuclear weapon states (such as New Zealand) which have explicitly 
rejected nuclear deterrence, the enthusiastic endorsement of common security 
as a concrete program of action raises additional questions about the 
compatibility of common security with the maintenance of minimal nuclear 
deterrence. There is considerable ambivalence about this question. On the 
one hand the Palme commission states “Nuclear deterrence cannot provide 
the long term basis for peace, stability and equity in international society. It 
must be replaced by the concept of common security.’ 

This formulation conveniently sidesteps the issue of how long is long term 
and indicates that in the short to medium term, nuclear deterrence will 
continue to determine relations between the nuclear powers and their allies. 
This means that nuclear threat will continue to be a spectre hanging over 
nonnuclear weapon states even if risk factors are reduced. It also places a 
question mark over the integrity of the nonproliferation regime. If nuclear 
deterrence is only something that is inappropriate in the long term why 
should threshold states not cross over in the short to medium term? Even R. 
Vayrynen in a well considered discussion of the connection between nuclear 
weapons and common security concludes that “In the nuclear realm common 
security should be equated with a search for a minimal nuclear deterrence.”’!° 

He suggests that the objective of minimal deterrence is politically realistic 
and compatible with common security aspirations and objectives. 

While the enunciation of minimal nuclear deterrence and an abandonment 
of first use or flexible response principles provide some realistic transitional 
objectives towards a safer world, declarations and concrete programs aimed 
at eliminating all nuclear, chemical and biological weapons fit the common 
security vision better. Such declarations, while no substitute for hard-headed 
negotiations and specific agreements, create a more congenial climate for 
confidence and trust building, arms control and disarmament negotiations, 
exercising restraint on defense and security issues, and development of insti- 
tutional arrangements aimed at nonviolent resolution of conflicts and 
disputes. Unequivocal nonnuclear weapon states, like New Zealand, have a 
particular concern with the resolution of this dilemma. If common security is 
compatible with medium- to long-term nuclear deterrence where will the 
passion and impetus come from for disarmament, conflict and crisis 
management measures that will reduce the risk of nuclear war to zero? If 
minimal deterrence becomes the agreed goal will peoples and governments 
simply stop worrying about nuclear threat because arsenals are at lower more 
stable levels? What motivation would there be for sustained opposition to 
qualitative arms racing? Answers to these sorts of questions seem rather 
important for regional discussions of common security. Without a clear 
commitment to nonnuclear solutions at all times what is to prevent the 
Japanese government, for example, from taking an initiative to go nuclear in 
order to ensure regional balance in the North-East Pacific? What is to prevent 
the qualitative improvement of Chinese nuclear weapons? 

For nonnuclear states such as New Zealand the success of common security 
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nationally and regionally himges on adhering unswervingly to a vision of a 
world beyond minimal nuclear deterrence. Irrespective of how current Soviet 
disarmament measures are evaluated, for example—my personal inclination 
is to be generous and optimistic—it is important to endorse the Soviet vision 
of a world without any nuclear weapons and express the desire that the 
United States adopt this as a long-term aim also. This would encourage 
further Soviet flexibility and hopefully contribute to an enhancement of 
cooperative rather than antagonistic strategies between the superpowers." It 
would also maintain pressure on negotiators to decrease existing arsenals to 
minimal levels en route to tctal nuclear disarmament. (It is salutary to note, 
for example, that the levels of nuclear weaponry being mooted for “minimal 
deterrence” are at higher levels than those which precipitated the first waves 
of public protest against nuclear weapons in the early 1960s.) 

The transformation of common security from a vision into a doctrine or 
concrete program of action applicable to states in the Asia-Pacific region 
requires: an affirmation on tie part of the superpowers and European nations 
that other nations and regiors have equal status and significance in relation to 
the negotiation of a truly global common security regime. (While most other 
countries are not nuclear players and <herefore cannot participate as equals in 
`- international arms control and disarmament discussions they do have 
interests which are affected by the success or failure of such talks. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that zhe superpowers devote more time to hearing and 
incorporating these preferences into the discussions.) To this end all national 
and regional negotiations towards disarmament, trust and confidence and 
which help secure economic development and social justice should be 
acknowledged as important steps towards a global common security regime. 

The concept of common security has created an important opportunity for 
a paradigmatic break with the past and the development of quite different 
political and security relations between nations. The precise form this 
revolution takes, however, will be dependent on specific national and regional 
contributions to the globel processes. (In the Asian region a Chinese/ 
Japanese Confucian perspective on security 1s likely to be very different from a 
European conception. Lingistically, for example, security in Chinese means 
peace, harmony, quietude, completeness and the characters for An Quan 
represent a woman under a roof. These conceptions of security are very 
different from many dominant Occidental ones.) Such linguistic and cultural 
differences have to be incorporated mto the new common security discourse 
which is beginning to emerge throughout the world. 

Common security involv2s more than changes to military capabilities and 
intentions, it also raises questions about the best ways of preempting conflicts, 
dealing with historical enmities, and ensuring that socioeconomic develop- 
ment occurs so that conditions for conflict increasingly disappear. To pursue 
common security throug nonmilitary means will require considerable 
knowledge of other languages, cultures and traditions. 

While there is consideratle dispute about the place of nuclear deterrence in 
the quest for common security most evidence suggests that nuclear 
deterrence—even at minimal levels—can only be proven in a posthoc fashion 
and has negative and distorting impacts on international relations. To 
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transcend deterrence, therefore, and to reject the doctrines associated with it 
(extended deterrence, flexible response etc.) is a prerequisite for liberating 
processes that really do generate security for all and insecurity for none. The 
presence of nuclear weapons anywhere in the world even at minimal levels 
generates a level of insecurity for nonnuclear weapon states which is totally 
unacceptable. The effective pursuit of common security requires an 
unequivocal rejection of nuclear weapons and a willingness to move rapidly 
towards nonoffensive conventional defense strategies. Small economically 
secure countries are probably in a better position to pursue such policies but 
eventually the inadmissability of force, threat, and coercive diplomacy must 
be acknowledged by all nations if a new world order based on reciprocal and 
cooperative principles is to replace that based on competition and threat. 


Common security in the Asia-Pacific region 


As mentioned above, the leaders of the United States and the Soviet Union 
both expect the Asia-Pacific region to be the growth center which will take the 
world economy into the 21st century.!? In addition both have indicated that 
they expect their respective countries to play leading political and economic 
roles in this development. The dominant economic position of Japan, the 
recent rapid economic development in China and Thailand, and the dynamic 
role of newly industrialized countries such as Taiwan, South Korea, Hong 
Kong, and Singapore, mean that the Asia-Pacific region is assured constant 
attention from the rest of the world well into the 21st century. Economic 
considerations will be the primary reason for this sustained attention. The 
United States, for example, is being forced now to concede financial and 
technological dominance to Japan. The distant, but not inconceivable, 
prospect of a Confucian economic triangle that links Japan, China and one or 
two Koreas in a variety of collaborative economic arrangements will ensure 
that the North-East, South-East and South-West Pacific regions will be an 
economic force that cannot be discounted in either the short or long term. 
Even with renewed competition from Europe and North America, the 
Asia-Pacific region is going to be critical to the future development of the 
world as a whole. To respond to such external competition effectively will 
require greater harmonization of regional political and security interests as 
well as economic interests. : 

This will mean solution of outstanding international grievances within the 
region, a concentration on confidence and trust building between nations and 
specific moves aimed at demilitarization. At the moment; there is no 
institutional framework for regional security discussions and the Asian region 
is far from constituting a common market. Japan fulfils a critical integrative 
role (economically), however, and tries to soften political conflicts before they 
disrupt business interests. '* If the economic integration hypothesis is correct, 
however, it suggests that regional states will move towards cooperative 
behaviour for pragmatic economic reasons rather than out of any doctrinal 
desire to advance common security. (In South East Asia, for example, the 
Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) is a good example of a 
regional institution aimed at advancing economic and social cooperation 
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which has had generally beneficial impacts on the development of trust 
between the member nations.) For formal discussions about common security 
to have any real significance in the Asia-Pacific region, therefore, they must 
be aimed at enhancing dominant economic processes. (Of course one of the 
problems with this is that such processes often generate internal injustice and 
regional disparities. These negative features are unlikely to alter the fact, 
regrettably, that politicians and private decisionmakers are more likely to be 
persuaded by common security arguments if they are seen as good for 
business! It is salutary for peace and justice movements to contemplate that 
arguments based on solid market principles in the Asia-Pacific region will 
probably provide a more compelling impulse to alternative security 
arrangements than moral exhortation.) 

What cannot be denied is that within the whole Asia-Pacific region (despite 
areas of appalling poverty, e.g. in Indo-Ckinz and the Philippines) there is a 
political obsession with profitability, efficiency and rapid economic restruc- 
turing. Growth, product diversification, market size, and regional economic 
integration (ASEAN in South East Asia, the Closer Economic Relationship 
(CER) between Australia and New Zealand, and the South Pacific Bureau for 
Economic Co-Operation (SPEC) linking Australasia with most of the micro 
states in Melanesia and Polynesia, being three notable examples) signal that 
the Asia-Pacific region—if it can overcome some enormous historical, 
cultural differences—has the potential for establishing strong economic 
foundations on which to build stronger cooperative security arrangements. 
This potential has to be set in context, however, as there are a number of 
competing tendencies at work which place a number of internal and external 
question marks over the achievement of a secure region. (While I have a 
tendency to be optimistic about outcomes in the short term, it is equally clear 
that adverse economic circumstances, political competition, wounded pride, 
territorial disputes or internal insurgency could result in quite severe regional 
tension if not actual conflict.) 


Regional stress/tension points 


Against the economic processes which tend to be moving towards integration 
must be placed a range of territorial or unresolved internal disputes within the 
Asian-Pacific region. 

In the North-East Pacific, for example, the Soviet Union and Japan still 
have an unresolved territorial dispute in relation to the occupied islands of 
Etorofu and Kunashiri in the Kurile group. While the Japanese undoubtedly 
have the stronger legal title to them it is equally clear that the Soviet Union 
now considers them vital links in its mari-ime defense strategy. The fact that 
neither side shows much willingness to compromise on this issue means that it 
continues to be a source of grievance and potential conflict.'* Soviet probing 
of Japanese air space as one of its TU-16 bombers did in December 1987 does 
little to allay such anxieties.” 

While there are continuing tensions in relation to Japanese—Chinese 
relations, these are becoming less important with China’s increasing 
dependence on Japanese technological and economic assistance for its 
modernization program. China, however, continues to be worried by the 
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expansion of the Japanese military, Japan’s continuing trade ties with Taiwan 
and persistent concern about Japanese “historical amnesia” in relation to 
Second World War atrocities.'® 
China itself has a range of unresolved territorial disputes, some that may be 
resolved in the not too distant future and others which currently appear 
intractable. The Sino—Soviet border dispute over the Amur-Ussuri river 
border, for example, which generated considerable tension through the 1960s 
and 1970s, was directly addressed in Gorbachev’s speech in Vladivostok and 
now looks as though it might be settled on terms favorable to China. In this 
speech he indicated that the Soviet Union is now willing to accept that the 
border runs through the center of the river rather than along the Chinese 
bank.’” If this is accepted it would mean that a number of disputed islands 
and territories would be accepted unconditionally as Chinese territory. A 
successful resolution of this border dispute might also mean that the Soviet 
Union could contemplate reducing some of the 50 Soviet divisions, aircraft 
and missiles deployed against China. Gorbachev did announce the possible 
withdrawal of 45,000 Soviet soldiers based in Mongolia. These unilateral 
Soviet initiatives, confirmed in recent bilateral discussions between Soviet 
and Chinese officials, could further stabilize the border region and reduce 
antagonism between Moscow and Peking. 
China is also embroiled in a dispute with Vietnam, the Philippines, 
, Malaysia, and Taiwan over control of the Spratly islands in the South China 
Sea. While this disputed territory is unlikely to result in armed conflict, 
whoever ends up controlling the Spratly islands gains a very important 
` strategic position in the South East Asian region and the dispute shows no 
obvious sign of being resolved in the immediate future.'® 

Ever since the Vietnamese invasion and occupation of Kampuchea, 
Peking’s relations with Hanoi have been cool and resulted in conflicts on the 
Chinese—Vietnam border. (This particular dispute looks as though it might 
be nearer resolution, now, with the May 1988 announcement from Hanoi that 
it would withdraw 50,000 troops from Kampuchea by the end of the year.)'® 

While some progress is occurring in Sino—Indian relations there is still no 
permanent settlement of the long-standing Chinese—Indian border dispute 
nor is there any definite timetable for the reincorporation of Taiwan into 
China. China is also concerned about its border with Burma (especially in the 
light of recent internal disturbances there) and there are continuing problems 
in Tibet. While many of these disputes are being addressed in bilateral 
negotiations they continue to create real possibilities of conflict between 
China and its immediate neighbors. 

Perhaps the most volatile stress point in the region, however, is Korea. The 
reason why this is so potentially explosive is because the Korean peninsula is 
an important focus of attention for four major powers: China, the United 
States, the Soviet Union and Japan. There seems little likelihood of 
reunification in the short term or for any simple international resolution of the 
tension between Pyongyang and Seoul. Few of the international solutions 
proposed for normalization of relations, e.g. cross recognition of North and 
South, have found favor in both capitals and the peninsula remains divided 
and heavily militarized. The presence of over 40,000 United States troops in 
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South Korea, along with nuclear landmines and other devices add additional 
complications to an already complex military and political situation. South 
Korea is more thoroughly incorporated into the economic integration of the 
region than North Korea but Japanese companies and officials view North 
Korea as an important new frontier for economic expansion which suggests 
that the vaunted self reliance of the North might be challenged over the next 
decade. 

In South East Asia the continuing Vietnamese occupation of Kampuchea 
continues to generate anxiety in the ASEAN capitals although, as mentioned 
above, internal economic pressures in Vietnam and external political 
pressures from Moscow have resulted in the commencement of a phased 
Vietnamese withdrawal. (Vietnamese poli-icians have been trying to reform 
its centralized economy and open Vietnam to foreign investment”? but the 
economy is subject to very strong internal and external pressures and many 
commentators believe it to be on the verge of collapse. There have been two 
successive crop failures in the North, for example, which have precipitated the 
threat of starvation for up to seven million people.)?! Once again it is 
interesting to note that it is not primarily the dictates of common security, but 
economic force majeur, which makes it important for the Vietnamese 
Government to work out a negotiated resolution of the Kampuchean 
problem. The Government of Thailand, particularly, is awaiting the outcome 
of these negotiations with most interest since it is concerned to normalize 
relations with Indo-China generally so that it can deal with Laos over border 
differences and also resolve settlement of its border differences with Burma. 

In addition to these international disputes within Asia there are a range of 
festering national insurgencies as well. 

The Philippines Government, for example, has a long running battle with 
the New People’s Army (which neither side seems capable of winning) and 
there has been considerable popular pressure on the Aquino Government not 
to renew the leases on the American base at Subic bay and Clark air force 
base even, though most ASEAN governments and even China publicly or 
privately favor retaining an American presence as a counter to the Soviet 
Union and as a long-term check on any resurgent Japanese militarism.” 

Further south, Indonesia has a continuing battle with the remnants of 
Fretilin in East Timor and with the Papuan Independence Movement 
(OPM) in Irian Jaya. 

Both the Malaysian and Singaporean Governments, while not confronted 
with an active military insurgency, have detained a number of internal critics 
under their respective internal security acts. This challenge to human rights is 
generating intellectual discontent within both countries. 

In Belau, the aspirations of the indigenous people for a nuclear free 
constitution conflicts with US desires for a military base as an alternative to 
those located in the Philippines and this has proven to be a source of conflict 
between both the United States and the Belauan people. 

In the South-West Pacific, Colonel Rambuka’s 1987 coup in Fiji aroused 
the possibility of internal armed struggle in an area which has hitherto been 
considered benign and free of such unconstitutional activity. In French 
Polynesia, Kanak aspirations for independence and French intransigence 
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(while muted since the compromise solution advanced by M. Rocard) remain 
a source of conflict in New Caledonia. Although it is remote there is also a 
possibility that the political grievances of the Maoris in New Zealand and 
Aborigines in Australia, if unsatisfied, could lead to urban and rural violence. 
Such violence could be precipitated either by frustrated Maori and Aboriginal 
activists or by Europeans bent on avoiding a rectification of past injustices. In 
Vanuatu there are worrying signs of political instability and an emergence of 
one-party rule. 

This very brief overview of stress points and tensions within the 
Asia-Pacific region indicate that while there are economic pressures in the 
direction of integration there are also unresolved political problems which 
continue to cause tensions between and within nations. These problems are 
likely to fuel conventional arms races and stimulate a reliance on unilateral 
military solutions. They also pose rather obvious problems for the generation 
of intraregional trust and confidence building. 

Whether the resolution of these conflicts is a prerequisite for arms control 
discussions and the building of confidence and cooperation or whether 
reductions in conventional weaponry and trust building would resolve the 
regional tensions is a moot point. My inclination is to see processes leading 
towards resolution of national and international conflicts occurring 
simultaneously with broader discussions about arms control, trust building 
and alternative nonmilitary ways of guaranteeing national integrity and wider 
security. 

In the North Pacific, for example, which is arguably the most tense part of 
the Asia Pacific region there have been almost no discussions on regional 
arms control and certainly no agreements equivalent to those that exist in the 
South-West Pacific, e.g. The Antarctic Treaty, the South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone. Nor is there anything comparable to discussions (which admittedly 
have not resulted in much concrete progress yet) in South East Asia on a Zone 
of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality. While there have been numerous 
discussions about resolution of the conflicts between the two Koreas, China 
and Japan, and Japan, China and the Soviet Union these have not so far 
resulted in any resolution satisfactory to all parties. 

Taking the Asia-Pacific region as a whole, therefore, the area of greatest 
strategic contention in the North-East Pacific has seen virtually no progress 
towards common security (except in terms of moves towards economic 
cooperation and integration) while the strategically less significant South- 
West Pacific has seen the emergence of an unequivocal nuclear free New 
Zealand, Vanuatu, and Solomon Islands and the negotiation of a regional 
arms control agreement which provides the basis for building a more effective 
sub-regional regime against nuclear weapons when circumstances are 
propitious for doing so. 


Militarization in Asia and the Pacific 


If limiting the growth of military expenditure is an important 
arms control objective, the need would seem to be greater in 
the North Pacific than in Europe. Military expenditure in the 
Far East as a whole (excluding China and the USSR) grew at 
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4.4% between 1982 and 1985 (compared with a growth rate of 
2.9% in the previous three years) and Asian states are buying 
some of the most modern weapon systems currently available. 
By contrast, the rate of growth in military expenditure in the 
European NATO countries during the first five years of the 
1980s was well under 3%.”? 


Such expenditure is both a response to the regional tensions outlined above 
and also a cause of them. Whatever the specific internal or external reasons 
for such budgetary decisions, high levels of military expenditure make the 
promotion of conventional arms control, disarmament and common security 
discussions within the region much more problematic than they might 
otherwise be. It is likely that economic circumstances will place some 
downward pressure on defense spending in future but until this happens and 
unless it is accompanied by a build down in force levels, the Asian region (the 
North Pacific in particular) will remain a highly militarized part of the world. 

But it is not just national defense expenditure that makes cooperative Asian 
solutions to the defense and security dilemmas problematic. Both super- 
powers must also assume a considerable responsibility for impeding the 
evolution of trust, cooperation and confidence between potential antagonists 
in Asia. Just as the North Pacific region (Japan in particular) has become 
economically more dominant in the past decade so too has its military 
significance for Washington and Moscow. There has, for example, been “a 
doubling of Soviet ground forces, a near doubling of Soviet surface 
combatants and a six fold increase in fighter aircraft since the mid-1960s.”** 

This Soviet expansion precipitated a predictable reaction from the United 
States which not only built up its own naval forces and antisubmarine 
capability but harnessed this expansion to more provocative doctrines e.g. the 
forward maritime strategy of former US Assistant Secretary of Defense John 
Lehman” and the concept of horizontal escalation which is aimed at 
throwing Soviet forces engaged in any conflict in Europe off balance by 
quickly opening up a second front in the Far East. To respond to these threats 
Soviet Forces in the Far East have undergone significant restructuring and 
much technological effort is now going inta trying to make Soviet SSBNs more 
invulnerable to attack. Despite the Soviez expansion of its Pacific fleet it is 
clear that the Soviet Union is not currently capable of challenging United 
States naval supremacy in the Pacific. Most strategists seem to agree that in 
the North Pacific the Soviet Union has dominance on land and the United 
States retains naval superiority. (If allied navies are counted into the order of 
battle this superiority is even more overwhelming.) Airforce strength is more 
or less equal. It is largely because of this imbalance that much Soviet . 
diplomatic effort has been expended in at-acking the United States maritime 
strategy. For their part, the US Navy has developed extraordinary sensitivity 
to any initiative which might place constraints on US naval operations in the 
Pacific or anywhere else in the world. This sensitivity helps explain why the 
United States Administration under pramptings from the navy took such 
grave exception to New Zealand’s unilateral ban on the visit of nuclear 
armed/powered warships to New Zealand ports.”° 
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Andrew Mack and other strategic analysts believe, however, that the most 
serious challenges to regional security do not lie in the strategic imbalance but 
in the deployment of sea launched, nuclear armed, land attack cruise missiles 
particularly the US Tomahawk and its Soviet counterparts the SS-N-21 and 
the nearly developed SS-NX-24.?” None of these categories of weapons are 
covered by the terms of the INF Treaty and yet both are capable of fulfilling 
quasi-strategic roles against the continental United States or the Soviet 
Union. So even though the INF Treaty and reasonably amicable global 
summitry has generated a measure of global stability (especially with the 
inclusion of Soviet Asian-based SS20 missiles) these sea launched weapons 
remain and pose similar sorts of dangers to those that Cruise and S820 
missiles used to pose in Europe. , 

Another critical problem which has been noted by many observers in recent 
years is the tendency for both the Soviet Union and the United States to 
engage in provocative military exercising in the North Pacific region.*® These 
exercises have been getting larger and are subject to less control or 
supervision in the Pacific than their equivalents in Europe. Although there 
are some informal bilateral agreements between the navies of the Soviet 
Union and the United States which establish some basic norms, these 
exercises generate tension instead of trust and make confidence building and 
conflict resolution more difficult. While both superpowers continue to probe 
each others’ defensive arrangements and practice large war games in 
strategically sensitive areas the risks of accidental or unintentional conflict 
will continue in the North Pacific. l 

Any discussion of militarization in the Asia-Pacific region would be very 
incomplete without considering the changing military role of Japan. 

There are a number of reasons why this is important. Japan’s dominant 
position within the world economy generates enormous political influence and 
yet there is considerable uncertainty within the region and further afield 
about what sort of independent role Japan intends playing in the political and 
military spheres. 

Officials and politicians (on both sides of the political spectrum) in both 
Washington and Tokyo assume that the Japan—United States Security 
Treaty will continue and that the consequent harmony of interests on central 
strategic questions (economic wrangles notwithstanding) renders the 
assertion of an independent Japanese view on defense and central security 
issues unnecessary. 

While this may have been a reasonable assumption to make in the past 
there are now internal and external pressures nudging Japan in a more 
heavily militarized direction. 

Internally, for example, the Federation of Economic Organizations—the 
Keidanren—which is Japan’s most influential business lobby has a special 
defense production committee with 84 member companies. Some of the 
largest, e.g. Mitsubishi which already produces McDonnell Douglas F-15 
fighters under license and Kawasaki which makes Lockheed P3C antisub- 
marine patrol aircraft, have been lobbying for more freedom to make weapons 
over a number of years.’ Added to these economic pressures, Japanese, 
right-wing groups want a higher political and military profile to accompany 
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Japanese economic dominanc in the region. 

Externally, the US Governnent has been urging the Japanese to expand 
defense expenditure and assume a more active role in “policing” the North 
Pacific thereby taking some of the economic burden off the United States. US 
politicians and business leaders have often expressed irritation that the 
United States has absorbed most of the financial burden for Japanese and 
North Pacific security and feel that it is time for Japan to assume a greater 
share of the defense burden while opening up domestic markets for US goods. 

The Japanese Government is responding to these pressures for more 
attention to defense and security in two ways. The first is by stepping up 
economic development assistance to poor ccuntries, both for altruistic reasons 
and also in order to bind them as closely as possible to Western security 
interests. In 1988, for examp-e, Japan will surpass the United States as the 
world’s leading aid donor, U5$ 10 billion compared with US grants of US$ 
9.2 billion. Much of this aid has clear political strings, e.g. Japanese aid to the 
Philippines (where Japan is the leading partner in a US$ 10 billion 
multi-year, mini-Marshall pian to rescue the country) is intended, among 
other things, to encourage the Corazon Aquino Government to renew the 
leases on the two major US bases in the Fhilippines.*° 

In addition to increasing its official development assistance and support for 
United Nations peace keepirg operations the Japanese Government is also 
expanding its direct military spending. It has, for example, increased its share 
of the cost of keeping 55,00) US troops at 103 installations and bases in 
Japan. Japanese assistance now stands at US$ 2.5 billion per annum or US$ 
45,000 per soldier. The United States pays US$ 3.5 billion for the 
maintenance of US troops in Japan and would like to reverse the 
proportions.*' In spite of an andertaking not to spend more than 1% of their 
gross national product on dense (already a phenomenal amount of money) 
the Japanese Government ncw spends approximately 1.6% of their GNP on 
defense. According to Yukio Okamoto, a senior Foreign Ministry official 


We're already at the same level of the NATO countries and 
according to some experts, we'll soon have the third largest 
defense budget in the world behind only the Soviet Union and 
the United States. By the end of our current five year defense 
plan in 1990 Japan will have 180 F-15 jet fighters—more than 
are deployed in the continental Un:ted States. We will have 62 
destroyers, more than in the entire British fleet... 100 P-3C 
Orion anti-submarire aircraft, four times what the US 7th 
Fleet has in the Wes-ern Pacific and the Indian Ocean.” 


US requests for more defense expenditure have also produced an agreement 
to spend US$ 978 million on four destroyers that will be the largest warships 
to -be constructed in Japan since the Second World War. The Japanese 
national Diet, or parliament, has agreed also to finance the first of an 
undisclosed number of sonar equipped antisubmarine vessels at an estimated 
US$ 104 million each. They nave also agreed to develop a new antisubmarine 
warfare centre at Yokosuka?’ 

This sort of expenditure on national defense, while not immediately 
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worrying, is causing some anxiety among Chinese and Korean officials about 
Japan’s short- and long-term military intentions. l 

Japanese harmonization of its security policies with those. of the United 
States, its assumption of responsibility for control of sea lines of 
communications out to 1,000 nautical miles from Japan means that the 
Japanese Government currently fulfils a vital strategic role for the Western 
alliance in general and the United States in particular.** While this role is 
currently acceptable to most countries in the region there is no guarantee that 
it will continue to be so. Insofar as such a surrogate defense role activates both 
antiAmerican and latent antiJapanese sentiments it will be detrimental to 
Japanese economic interests in the region. Again it is somewhat ironical that a 
more enlightened approach to defense may occur because of economic anxiety 
rather than for any principled reasons. 

Further Japanese rearmament, qualitative and quantitative improvements 
in their armed forces will prompt other nations to ask exactly where 
independent Japan stands on key security issues. 

The Soviet Union is currently more anxious than China or South Korea 
about the implications of Japanese rearmament® but there is simmering 
anxiety in the rest of South East Asia (stimulated by Second World War 
memories) about Japan’s long-term foreign policy intentions. To help allay 
such anxieties Japanese foreign ministers have embarked on a series of 
regional tours to discuss appropriate ways in which Japan might use its 
economic and political power for the benefit of the whole region, but the 
lingering doubts remain and act to undermine confidence in Japanese 
intentions. 

This is not the place to go into more details on the diverse ways in which 
superpower and national militarization generate tensions in the North Pacific 
or South East Asia regions which contradict integrative tendencies but 
sufficient has been noted to indicate that the Asia Pacific region is highly 
militarized and is arguably more dangerous than the European theater where 
more time and effort has been expended on measures to reduce confrontation 
and tension. 

While judgements about the military intentions of both superpowers in the 
Pacific are more difficult than those on military capability the evidence 
strongly suggests that US military doctrines tend to be more destabilizing 
than those of the Soviet Union most of whose land based forces are oriented 
primarily towards China rather than the United States. If the Sino—Soviet 
dispute could be settled and a significant number of Soviet troops and airforce 
units were withdrawn the justifications for US and Japanese strategies would 
look decidedly implausible. 


What are the prospects for common security in the Asia-Pacific region? 


In spite of obvious challenges to the evolution of a common security regime in 
the Asia-Pacific region (e.g. border disputes, internal insurgencies, and 
continuing militarization) there are strong economic and social pressures 
driving towards higher levels of sub-regional and regional integration. In fact, 
as mentioned above, the dictates of economic restructuring and expanding 
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readily accessible markets provide more ccmpelling reasons for cooperative 
solutions of security problems than moral exhortation. Having said this it is 
also clear that current economic inequalities between countries in the region 
will determine the shape and contour of the economic development and 
integration that occurs. Thus there will be stresses and strains between the 
rich, powerful and poor, powerless nations in the region. Whether such 
economic inequalities will result in inevitable political or military conflict is 
unclear. Where Europe is cheracterized by a reasonably clear confrontation 
between two military blocs (albeit united by a shared European cultural and 
historical tradition) the Asia-Pacific region is characterized by a series of 
crosscutting bilateral military relationships and multiple cultural divisions 
between East and South East Asia, Australasia and the Pacific island states. 
Whereas there is a history of arms contro] and disarmament discussions in 
Europe the Asia-Pacific region has no such history to build on. The 
Asia-Pacific region is complex and heterogeneous, politically, economically, 
and culturally. l 

Because of this diversity rzalist and neo-realist theorists encounter some 
difficulty determining any simple balance cf power between opposing parties 
in the region.*® 

Apart from the obvious border disputes, for example, there is no agreement 
on who is the enemy or what might produce wider regional conflict. China, for 
example, which used to be the enemy of the former members of the South East 
Asian Treaty organization, is now a friend of most of those countries. The 
Soviet Union has few effective allies or friends in the region. While the United 
States has both friends and alies and continues to exert strong influence, it is 
no longer able to exert a determinate inf-uence over regional economic or 
political processes. Japan is undoubtedly the single most influential regional 
actor although it too has to walk a delicate tightrope between influence and 
antagonism. 

Despite the stress points mentioned above and the cataclysmic conflicts 
that have afflicted Asia since zhe end of the Second World War the region as a 
whole (with the exception o> the Kampuchea/Thai border dispute) is now 
reasonably stable and certaialy not subject to the sort of bloc confrontation 
that characterizes European security arrangements. 

So what national/regiona. forces are moving towards common security 
arrangements in Asia and the Pacific and what are the major obstructions? 

Instead of starting in the North Pacific, which is the area of most contention 
and where-there is currently no real momentum towards regional arms 
control discussions or confid=nce building it is more appropriate to begin in 
the South-West Pacific since this region is relatively secure and some 
sub-regional progress towards common security has been made already. 
(This region includes Austrelia, New Zealand and the 13 other members of 
the South Pacific Forum, e.g- Fiji, Vanuatu, Papua New Guinea, the Solomon 
Islands, Samoa, Tonga and a number of even smaller micro states.) 

As noted already the South-West Pacific sub-region is strategically 
peripheral, not a focus for superpower confrontation, and the countries within 
it have spent a considerable amount of energy since the Second World War 
building up institutions to facilitate regional cooperation (e.g. the South 
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Pacific Commission established in 1947, the South Pacific Forum established 
in 1971, the South Pacific Bureau for Economic Co-operation (SPEC) a 1972 
offshoot from the Forum, the Pacific Forum Shipping Line (1977) and Forum 
Fisheries Agency). 

Relations between Australia and New Zealand are intimate and secure and 
rapid movement is being made under the Closer Economic Relations (CER) 
framework for a full common market between both countries by 1991. Despite 
the anxiety of some micro states (most notably Vanuatu and Kiribati) about 
the economic domination of Australia and New Zealand it is generally 
assumed that an Australasian common market will strengthen the national 
economies of both countries and have beneficial impacts on the island 
economies. Neither Australia nor New Zealand nor any of the Pacific Island 
states feels strategically insecure or directly threatened by any external 
power.*’ Because of this very benign situation and the absence of any 
superpower rivalry in the region many of the common security proposals that 
apply in Europe and which might apply in the North Pacific, e.g. notification 
of military exercising, mutual troop reductions, trust building, nuclear 
weapons negotiations etc. do not seem to have any obvious applicability to the 
sub-region. 

Because there are no regional or global military threats to the nations of the 
South-West Pacific these countries are all more preoccupied with economic 
rather than security questions. The small micro states, for example, have 
directed a good deal of their energies towards the development of a free trade 
zone for the whole sub-region. (The South Pacific regional Trade and 
Economic Co-operation Agreement (SPARTECA) signed in 1981 was an 
agreement aimed at giving the small states of the South Pacific preferential 
access to Australian and New Zealand markets.) This economic integration is 
a very rational response to the precarious economic viability of small states 
with very limited natural resources and identified as much more important 
than countering the remote possibility of military conflict at the regional or 
international level. 

While economic questions are paramount, South-West Pacific nations were 
sensitized to global nuclear issues by the first US test explosions at Bikini 
‘Atoll. Regional resistance to nuclear weapons and nuclear testing has been 
particularly vociferous, however, ever since the French transferred their 
testing site from the Sahara to Mururoa Atoll in French Polynesia in 1966. 

It was largely in response to French testing and concern to take some 
national and regional initiatives against the threat of global nuclear war that 
the Pacific Forum countries (at the instigation of Australia and New Zealand) 
and in collaboration with the United Nations negotiated the South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone Treaty which was eventually adopted on 6 August 1985. 
Despite the reservations of many peace activists that it does not go far enough 
to control port calls, the transit of nuclear powered or armed warships or 
planes, and joint United States/Australian C3I facilities in Australia this 
Treaty is undoubtedly one of the most significant contributions towards 
common security in the South-West Pacific region.*® 

The South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty is considerably stronger than 
the Treaty of Tlatelolco in that it prohibits “peaceful nuclear explosions,” it 
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also prohibits the dumping of nuclear waste in the zone, and it avoids the 
problems that the Treaty of Tlatelolco faces in relation to its implementation. 

Article 14, for example, indicates clearly that “the Treaty shall not be subject 
to reservations” which means that the sorts of qualifications imposed on 
Tlatelolco by countries like Brazil and Argentina do not apply to the 
Raratonga Treaty. Similarly, the Treaty of Raratonga acquired legal force as 
soon as eight parties ratified it. This happened on 11 December 1986 when 
Australia became the eighth country to ratify the Treaty. These very simple 
procedures contrast dramatically with the complex procedures for the 
enforcement of the Treaty of Tlatelolco. In Latin America, for example, only 
11 of the 24 signing and ratifying states have concluded safeguard 
arrangements with the International Atomic Energy Agency. These 
safeguard arrangements are a prerequisite for bringing the Treaty of 
Tlatelolco into force on their territories.” Another critical difference between 
Tlatelolco and Raratonga is that it is more difficult for states party to the 
Treaty to withdraw from the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone than is the case 
in Latin America. Parties can withdraw fram the Treaty of Tlatelolco after a 
three-month period but the Treaty of Raratonga requires a 12- month notice 
of withdrawal. 

The South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty states in its preamble that 
“Regional arms control measures can contribute to global efforts to reverse 
the nuclear arms race and promote the national security of each country in 
the region and the common security o? all.’*° 

The Treaty is therefore a quite exp:icit regional contribution to common 
security and a reinforcement of all the other multilateral regimes against 
nuclearism. In fact the Treaty uses Article VII of the NPT as its overall 
legitimation to conclude a regional arrangement aimed at trying to make 
more and more parts of the world nuclear free. Each of the state parties agree 
(in Article 3): 


(a) not to manufacture or otherwise acquire, possess or have 
control over any nuclear explosive device by any means 
anywhere inside or outside the South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone; 

(b) not to seek or receive any assistance in the manufacture or 
acquisition of any nuclear explosive device; and 

(c) not to take any action to assist or encourage the 
manufacture or acquisition of any nuclear explosive device by 
any state.* 


The Treaty places restrictions on supplies of fissionable material or 
equipment to nonnuclear weapon states unless they are subject to NPT and 
IAEA safeguards. 

Article 5 while allowing each sovereign nation to decide for itself the 
question -of port/airportcalls and overilights, expressly bans the stationing of 
any nuclear explosive device. Article 6 bans the testing of any nuclear 
explosive device and assistance or encouragement to any states wishing to 
test. Article 7 prevents radioactive waste dumping in the sea or on land. This 
measure was supplemented in November 1986 by the adoption of the South 
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Pacific Regional Environmental Programme (SPREP) by members of the 
South Pacific Commission. This is aimed at protecting the marine 
environment from pollution and bans the dumping or storage of toxic 
substances including radioactive waste. Since it was agreed to by France and 
the United States it prevents both of those nuclear countries from dumping 
radioactive waste also. The Treaty also establishes a control reporting and 
amendment system. 

Despite the reservations of peace movement activists that the Treaty does 
not go far enough—it specifically excludes US Micronesia, for example, 
which hosts the US missile testing facility at Kwajalein, and the Anderson 
airforce base on Guam which has a nuclear stockpile; it also leaves intact 
United States/Australian C3I facilities at Nurrangar and Pine Gap**—the | 
South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty is definitely a very important first 
step towards sub-regional denuclearization. Taken in conjunction with the 
Antarctic Treaty and the weaker Treaty of Tlatelolco it indicates that most of 
the southern hemisphere nations (with two or three notable exceptions) are 
signalling clearly to the North a strong desire to be nuclear free and for 
nuclear weapons to have no part in the defense of half the surface of the globe. 

Having said this it is clear that this initiative also has deficiencies. and that 
its primary significance is moral and symbolic. Since it is not possible to 
interfere with passage on the high seas, nuclear powered and armed vessels 
and aircraft can traverse the zone with impunity and while respecting the 
terms of the Treaty they are still able to deploy and fire nuclear weapons from 
within the zone. The response to this objection is that more states party to the 
Treaty should adopt New Zealand’s policy of denying access to nuclear 
powered and armed vessels or planes and thus create more genuinely nuclear 
free areas. While the Treaty is intended as a legal document it is also a 
statement of popular regional desire. It is hoped that nuclear powers will 
respect this desire and act accordingly. 

In fact one of the most serious problems with the South Pacific Treaty is the 
unwillingness of Western nuclear powers to sign and ratify the protocols to 
the Treaty. 

Protocol 1 (which was formulated after careful consultations in Washing- 
ton, Paris and London) asks France, the United States and the UK to apply 
the provisions of the Treaty to their remaining territories within the zone. 
Protocol 2 contains the negative security guarantees and is addressed to all 
five nuclear weapon states and protocol 3 prohibits the testing of any nuclear 
device anywhere in the region. 

The Soviet Union and China were the first countries to sign protocols 2 and 
3. The Soviet Union initially had reservations about protocol 2. Their 
negative security guarantees were originally conditional on member states not 
committing acts of aggression in alliance with other nuclear weapons states or 
during such aggression permitting transit or visiting rights to air or sea vessels 
of nuclear weapon states—these conditions under entreaty from Australia 
and New Zealand were subsequently withdrawn in 1988. China signed 
unconditionally. 

The United States, France and the UK for different reasons have not 
signed any of the protocols (even though their interests were strongly taken 
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into account during the draft_ng process). The United States (despite some 
support for the Treaty of Tlatelolco) has a long-standing policy of objecting to 
nuclear weapon free zones ia most other parts of the world and Reagan 
officials believed that suppor: for the South Pacific Nuclear Weapons Free 
Zone would create a dangerous antinuclear precedent for other parts of the 
world. (Their main anxiety, of course, is that eventually these zones will 
eventually converge and US forces would not be able to roam freely wherever 
they wished.) This rejection >y the Reagan Administration was condemned 
by “liberals” like Congressman Stephen Solarz who quite rightly realized that 
the Zone places few restrictions on US military activity and should be 
accepted as a signal that the United States is interested in reducing nuclear 
risk and uncertainty, but his counsels did not prevail. 

France sees itself as a Paci-ic power and still occupies three island groups. 
It does not wish to cut itself dut of the economic growth of the wider Pacific 
region, and wishes to mainzain its nuclear testing program. The French 
Government believed that signing the protocols of the Raratonga Treaty 
would put an end to its testing program but more importantly be seen as a 
sign of ‘“‘softness” and over responsiveness to local pressures. They clearly 
believed that signing the protocols woulc result in additional pressure for 
independence in Kanaky/New Caledonia end in other parts of French 
Polynesia. The UK has no objective reasons for not signing but did not wish 
to delink from France and the United States. 

The UK and the United States did, however, indicate that they would not 
act in ways that infringed the spirit of the Treaty. The diplomatic advantage, 
however, clearly goes to tie Soviet Union and China who have both 
demonstrated a greater willmgness to endorse antinuclear aspirations than 
the Western nuclear powers. (Some woud say that this support is cynical 
since neither the Soviet Union nor China has nuclear interests in the region 
but the fact that they have done so has certainly been noticed.) 

In addition to this regional initiative some mention should also be made of 
New Zealand’s unilateral action against nuclear weapons and deterrence 
generally. New Zealand’s unequivocal ban on the entry of nuclear armed, 
powered warships or aircraft was the culmination of many years campaigning 
by the New Zealand peace movement and the New Zealand Labour party.* 
While it disrupted taken for granted defense relations with the United States 
under ANZUS and momenzarily disrupted defense links with Australia its 
primary purpose was a ccntribution to denuclearization regionally and 
globally and as an “official”? statement to the rest of the world that the New 
Zealand Government saw absolutely no future in nuclear deterrence as 
doctrine or theology. While it is arguable whether the stand has had more 
than moral/symbolic significance there is no doubt at all that it certainly 
encouraged many other peoples and nations to maintain more rapid 
momentum for a world wizhout such weapons. It is a policy which New 
Zealanders feel has made a small contribution to reducing nuclear risk 
although its critics would argue that it has done just the opposite. As someone 
who advocated and argued she policy and who had some small responsibility 
for working through the conventional defense implications after it was 
implemented I think it was a very important contribution to both regional 
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and global nuclear security.** 

Moving away from the South-West Pacific where arguably most tangible 
steps towards common security have been made (the critics would argue that 
such progress has been made precisely because the security problems are 
simple and the region is generally benign and strategically peripheral) 
towards South East Asia and the North Pacific we discover sub-regions which 
are more heavily militarized; where there are statements of intention but no 
actual negotiations for nuclear weapon free zones, confidence-building 
measures, or conventional force reduction. 

This is also the part of the Asia-Pacific region that has most need for such 
discussions. So what are the positive forces leading towards cooperation, 
peaceful resolution of dispute and the development of machinery that might 
begin the long and arduous process of negotiating regional disarmament and 
arms control agreements? 

I have mentioned economic pressures which are leading towards a more 
closely integrated South East and East Asian region. The Association of 
South East Asian Nations, (ASEAN), therefore, has to be counted as a 
significant confidence-building measure within South East Asia. It delibera- 
tely eschewed becoming a political or military pact at its inception (and 
continues to resist pressures in this direction) and has two basic objectives: to 
prevent national threat perceptions from becoming impediments to economic 
and social cooperation; and to make a concerted effort to meet the basic 
human needs of the people in the region.* These objectives do help generate 
confidence between the South East Asian nations and have somewhat 
pre-empted the necessity for bruising discussions about different strategic 
perceptions. In fact despite the fact that ASEAN is not a formal security 
arrangement the ASEAN nations have harmonized their foreign policy 
positions on many key issues (most notably Kampuchea and Indo-China). 
ASEAN nations have also incorporated other key players in the region into 
discussions in order to harmonize regional issues with wider international 
issues (e.g. Australia, New Zealand, the United States and Japan all have 
observer status at ASEAN ministerial meetings). On balance, therefore, 
ASEAN is clearly a positive and cooperative force within the Asian region. It 
is autonomous and buoyant (despite pressing internal difficulties in the 
Philippines and Indonesia and continuing problems in Indo-China) and 
provides a basis for significant economic integration in future. It provides a 
structure for mutual understanding, confidence and trust. 

This structure while oriented primarily toward economic and social 
cooperation has not been indifferent to strategic questions, however, and in 
1971 in the Kuala Lumpur declaration ASEAN declared its desire to secure 
recognition of South East Asia as a Zone of Peace Freedom and Neutrality 
(ZOPFAN). Although this was put on the backburner somewhat after the 
invasion of Kampuchea in 1978 it continues to provide an aspiration which is 
in accord with common security. As recently as July of this year the 
Malaysian minister of Foreign Affairs indicated also that: 


One important step for advancing the early realization of 
ZOPFAN is the establishment of a South East Asia Nuclear 
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weapon free Zone comprising all South East Asia states. The 
establishment of a South East Asia Nuclear weapon free zone 
will serve as an effective measure for reducing tension and 
promoting peace and security in the region. . . Establishment 
of the Nuclear Weapon free Zone would constitute a milestone 
in our efforts towards the realization of ZOPFAN.*© 


While this conflicts somewhat with the desire of many South East Asian 
countries to retain an American presence in the Philippines (see above) and 
would encounter strong resistance from the United States it is a clear signal 
(from Malaysia and Indonesia most particularly) that key countries in South 
East Asia do not wish their regions to be nuclearized or defended with nuclear 
weapons. (The presence of US bases in the Philippines and Soviet naval 
forces in Camh Ranh Bay in Vietnam are two obvious problems in relation to 
the negotiation of a meaningful nuclear weapon free zone. While there are 
difficulties about linking the two bases and a Soviet and US unwillingness to 
move either of them I think that it would be an important confidence building 
measure in South East Asia for both Moscow and Washington to withdraw 
these bases from the region.) 

Such moves are positive and need tc be encouraged. ASEAN should also be 
encouraged to continue taking initiatives that result in the peaceful resolution 
of disputes (e.g. like the recent Indonesian initiative in relation to a 
permanent settlement of the Kampuchean problem). Such measures will 
certainly ensure a more secure sub-region in the 1990s and into the 21st 
century. If Indo-China can be incorporated into ASEAN discussions on a 
more regular basis there is every prospect that South East Asia will enjoy 
much more peaceful relations in future than it has enjoyed in the past. 

While South East Asia shows reasonably positive signs that it will develop 
into a reasonably benign area the same cannot be said for the North Pacific. 
The major players, China, Japan, the Soviet Union and the United States, 
have not indicated that there is any desire to develop a North Pacific nuclear 
weapon free zone although the Soviet Union in 1969 did make some 
self-serving and cynical proposals for a ‘‘collective Asian security system” 
(roundly rejected by most of the Asian states) while a rather less cynical 
proposal emerged from Mikhail Gorbachev’s 1986 Vladivostok speech for an 
Asian security conference along the lires of the CSCE model or that occurring 
in Stockholm. The US and Japanese position on these suggestions has been 
consistently negative with little support to suggestions for regional 
conferences on confidence building, arms control or disarmament. It is clear, 
however, that even if Japan and the United States wish to adopt a negative or 
indifferent response at the moment they will not be able to avoid the 
inevitable necessity for some regional discussions on arms control, 
anti-submarine warfare, naval deployment and CBMs, or what to do with Sea 
Launched Cruise Missiles. 

Mikhail Gorbachev’s September 1988 eppeal for fresh negotiations on the 
naval arms race, and negotiations on Camh Ranh Bay and US bases in the 
Philippines will undoubtedly keep pressure on the United States to start 
negotiating a regional common security regime. 
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Countries outside the North Pacific will not countenance a heavily 
militarized, high-risk area in the North Pacific if the South West Pacific and 
South East Asian regions are moving towards tighter socioeconomic 
integration, stronger nuclear weapon free regimes, and more peaceful 
procedures for resolving regional disputes. i 

While Japan, China, the United States, the Soviet Union and Korea may 
be reluctant to move into large multilateral regional discussions on such 
issues there will undoubtedly be bilateral discussions on nonconfrontational 
modes of resolving the disputes, e.g. Chinese/Russian discussions on troop 
reductions consequent on an increased thaw in their relations. Soviet/ 
Japanese discussions (although currently in the too-hard basket) might be a 
possibility in the future and of course discussions about arms control, crisis 
management and risk reduction in Korea are of paramount importance to the 
region as a whole. It seems particularly important to move rather rapidly on 
both bilateral and multilateral confidence-building measures that eliminate 
the possibility of accidental or unintentional conflicts and which enhance 
“transparency” between the different forces arrayed in the North Pacific 
region. 

The critical problem here is the lack of any institutional mechanism for 
advancing multilateral discussions and in terms of bilateral negotiations there 
has to be an atmosphere of trust/confidence laid before they will have any 
reasonable likelihood of success. Much work remains to be done in the North 
Pacific if sub-regional common security is to become a reality. Andrew Mack 
and others have been actively promoting Barry M. Blechman’s proposal for 
the creation of an international commission on the North Pacific. They argue 
that: 


Establishment of the commission would represent a critically 
important first step in the establishment of an arms control 
regime for the North Pacific. By agreeing to establish the 
organization, participating governments would be signalling 
their desire to enhance their mutual security and reduce the 
risk of conflict. The commission would provide an institu- 
tional backbone for the entire arms control process, as well as 
an organizational vehicle for developing the mechanisms of 
future arms control agreements. The commission would 
provide a neutral forum for the discussion and negotiation of 
mutually acceptable confidence-building measures and, con- 
ceivably, other types of arms control arrangements. It could 
also be used for the airing of grievances, complaints, or 
differences in interpretation of agreements in force.*” 


Such a suggestion seems eminently sensible but would require the active 
support of countries such as Japan, China, the United States and the Soviet 
Union if it were to succeed. The current regime in the Soviet Union has 
indicated a flexibility to contemplate such an arrangement; it would be nice to 
think that as Japan assumes more and more international responsibility it too 
would be willing to demonstrate independent flexibility on this issue and 
direct its not inconsiderable economic and political resources towards 
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ensuring that this suggestion worked and was successful. This perhaps more 
than anything else would provide a very useful (reasonably indigenous) 
regional institution that would undoubtedly make an innovative contribution 
to common security in the Asia Pacific region. 


Conclusion 


While there are some grounds for despair in the Asia-Pacific region current 
trends suggest greater cooperation and peacefulness. The demands and 
dictates of economic growth (especially in a situation of resource scarcity, 
opening markets and a highly integrated communications and information 
system) demand the assumption of pacific rather than bellicose policies, in 
particular a cessation of expensive arms purchases, the naval race and 
provocative exercising. None of these are good conditions for business or 
development generally. 

The Soviet Union and China have both embarked on radical economic 
restructuring and are in the throes of revising their foreign and defense 
policies in a more peaceful direction accordingly. Vietnam is showing signs 
that it too wants to reform its economy in a more decentralized and market 
direction; the sub-regional zones of the South-West Pacific and South East 
Asia have taken some regional initiatives which indicate that they believe 
there is more to be gained from rapprochement and peaceful relations than 
competitive and unpeaceful ones. 

The United States is becoming increasingly isolated in its persistent 
promotion of nuclear deterrence, offensive military doctrines and an 
unwillingness to submit to arms control, disarmament and confidence- 
building issues to multilateral fora. It cannot and should not expect to regain 
its declining imperium by persuading Japan to maintain old containment and 
cold war strategies which are increasingly out of kilter with political forces 
throughout the world. A prerequisite for real common security initiatives in 
the North Pacific, therefore, is a gradual strategic disengagement of Japan 
from the dominant security concerns of the United States. While structural 
disengagement does not seem likely in the immediate future—and could 
paradoxically precipitate more rapid Japanese militarization—there needs to 
be an intellectual and political disengagement so that countries currently 
subject to Japanese economic penetration can get a feel for the real foreign 
policy differences that exist between Washington and Tokyo. These two 
countries hold the key to peace and prosperity in the region as a whole and 
both need to change their approach to defense and security measures (more in 
the direction of common rather than national or bilateral military security) in 
order to give greater recognition to the positive and stabilizing initiatives that 
have been taken by the Soviet Union but more importantly to acknowledge 
the legitimacy of the peaceful aspirations of all peoples everywhere. 

The success or otherwise of the principles of common security, therefore, 
rest finally on what happens in the North Pacific and cannot be gained by 
stability in Europe alone. While European and bilateral initiatives between 
the superpowers are important, the ways in which Japan, China, Korea, the 
United States and the Soviet Union se-tle their differences in the North 
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Pacific will in the long run prove more instrumental in the determination of 
both regional and global peace. 

If these major state actors are sensitive to the antinuclear and common 
security concerns of smaller, strategically expendable countries on the 
periphery they ought to be able to generate more harmonious relations 
between themselves. If they are not then they will become increasingly 
marginal to the new nonnuclear order that is slowly emerging. It is not just 
because New Zealand has been willing to unambiguously reject nuclear 
deterrence that I tend to be optimistic about the future. There are real 
grounds for hope that the whole Pacific region is beginning to change in a 
more peaceful and cooperative direction. The challenge facing peoples and 
states in the Asia-Pacific region is to ensure that the forces moving towards 
economic integration result in security doctrines consistent with those 
enunciated by the Palme Commission while guaranteeing that these more 
market policies do not result in structural inequalities which effectively 
undermine the alternative security doctrines. 
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There is growing recognition that International Development Agencies 
(IDAs), both multinational and bilateral, must protect and promote 
“universal” human rights when (in collaboration with governments) they 
engage in “development projects” which affect the basic interests and rights 
of particular communities and groups. 

Indeed, the duty to protect and promote rights should be seen as a 
mandatory obligation imposed by law; it cannot be ignored, but it should also 
be assumed by IDAs as a matter o? sound policy—policy based on both 
lessons of experience and a general, international consensus regarding the 
objectives of “development.” This paper explores the legal bases for the 
obligation; relationships between particular kinds of development projects 
and particular rights; the kinds of harms caused when these rights are 
ignored; and strategies which IDAs can adopt to protect and promote them. 
These issues are just beginning to receive the attention they deserve. The 
analyses presented here are meant to be suggestive—to help stimulate the 
kinds of more carefully focussed, action-oriented debates and studies which 
the subject clearly warrants in view ofits great importance to so many people. 


Introduction: a map of the paper 


Part I: the legal context 


The institutions and processes of the UN system have now been used to 
declare the existence of a broad range of “inalienable”? and “universal” 
human rights which are now the common heritage of all peoples everywhere. 
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These rights are often affected by development projects, notably rural 
development projects, which, by design, impact, often adversely, on 
particular communities and groups of people, particularly those most 
vulnerable. Because these projects usually entail deliberate interventions in 
the affairs and welfare of communities, they regularly implicate rights of 
participation; they often affect rights to food, health or education; they may 
affect rights of small holders to security in their lands and, thus, their rights to 
livelihood. Many projects also affect, usually adversely, rights of equality now 
guaranteed for women; others affect workplace rights of agrarian laborers of 
all ages and both genders. All of these rights can be protected and promoted 
by those who design, manage and monitor development projects; and when 
they are ignored, then people are wronged, often seriously. 

International law now holds that the promotion of “‘universal’? human 
rights must be treated as an essential means as well as an essential end of 
development activities. Thus, these rights not only express values which must 
inform the concept of development, they mandate the imposition of duties on 
officials who “do development.” These duties require the incorporation of 
new processes into the law governing development projects—processes which 
enable participation and empower affected people to assert their rights; 
processes which provide means of redress for people harmed by official 
failures to protect rights; processes which impose accountability on those who 
ignore this responsibility. Unless IDAs operate within this framework of law, 
they incur the patent risks of inflicting the very wrongs which human rights 
law seeks to prevent. Rather, as international agencies, IDAs should be 
especially obliged to promote the humanitarian goals of “development” now 
mandated by international law. 

Indeed, policy statements recently promulgated by a significant number of 
IDAs, and the legal instruments governing some of them, clearly reflect the 
objective of advancing human rights as part of their basic mission. The time 
has come to gear performance to these declarations. The question is not 
whether rights of affected people are to be promoted, but how. 


Part I: empirical and policy bases 


Abundant experience—notably experience documented by IDAs—teaches 
that when basic rights are ignored—when they are not incorporated as goals, 
standards of accountability and processes of a project—poor people are 
harmed, sometimes seriously. Harms inflicted may include displacement and 
landlessness, new forms of indebtedness and impoverishment, disease and 
hunger, discrimination and continuing political exclusion. Failure to identify 
potential victims threatened with these wrongs, and failure to protect their 
rights at every stage of a project cycle, not only increase risks that these harms 
will occur (and that the “social costs”? and other undesired outcomes of the 
project will be seriously underestimated), it also increases the risk that when 
these harms do occur the victims will receive inadequate relief, often none at 
all. 

Failure to take rights seriously at every stage of a project cycle—especially 
rights of participation—has also meant that the planning, administration and 
evaluation of countless people and poverty-centered projects have been 
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flawed. Notorious examples of this neglect are revealed in studies portraying 
the adverse impact of agricultural prcjects on women and other vulnerable 
groups. Indeed, it is now recognized by many IDA “experts” that effective, 
self-reliant participation is essential to the design as well as the 
implementation, monitoring and regulation of all development projects which 
affect particular groups of people in particular ways. But “participation” has 
remained an elusive, amorphous goal because development planners tend to 
treat it as an aspiration rather than an aggregate of rights which must be 
respected. Once these rights are understood, the task of IDAs to secure 
participation will become more apparent, less debatable. 


Part HI: how IDAs can meet their legal obligaticns 


A number of approaches are discussed: (1) developing research, education 
and a human rights orientation for staff (a very important consideration in 
view of entrenched patterns of behavior and the common “mind set” of 
“professional” practitioners of ““development’’); (2) developing a clear body 
of law (e.g., via legislation, regulations and operations manuals) which 
imposes a duty on those responsible for each phase of a project cycle to 
discover all categories of people directly afected by a proposed project and to 
create standards, processes and institutions which assure their informed, 
self-reliant participation and protection of their basic rights; (3) developing 
particular bodies of law for each project (e.g., by appropriate provisions in 
loan agreements) to secure the above objectives; (4) encouraging project 
affected people to form self-reliant, self-managed organizations and other 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) io assist these processes and, where 
necessary (5) helping these groups to develop their own legal resources to 
enable them to identify and assert rights necessary to promote and protect 
their shared interests; (6) developing legal standards, through both 
international instruments and agency law, which prohibit development 
activities that negligently expose people ta foreseeable physical and economic 
harms; and (7) developing rules of accountability and sanctions to enforce 
these duties. 

These requirements are analogous to those now being undertaken by many 
IDAs to make sure that their projects protect environments and promote 
“sustainable” development. Indeed, if development efforts are to be 
sustainable, in both human and environmental terms, then they must be put 
under a new “rule of law” which respects the rights of people as well as the 
laws of nature. 


Part IV: do these human rights obligations by IDAs constitute an illegal political 
interference in the affairs of sovereign states? 


In view of lessons of experience, the present development of international 
human rights law, the present international understanding of the concept and 
central purposes of “development,” as well as the proactive roles which IDAs 
have long played in determining policies governing the funding and objectives 
of development projects, the answer is ‘‘no.” Those who “do development” 
through international collaboration (all of the agencies and officials involved, 
both international and national) must now operate under a regime of law 
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which empowers project affected people to exercise rights deemed basic by 
agreements reflecting the overwhelming consensus of the community of states. 


The limitations of this paper are many. It focusses on “development 
projects,” not on other kinds of lending, nor on problems raised by IDA roles 
in the “restructuring” of the economies of debt and recession-plagued 
countries. Nor does it focus on the difficult question of how to determine 
whether and when the record of human rights abuses by some governments 
(e.g., Haiti) has become so egregious that all international aid should be 
curtailed—or the related problems of how to structure development projects 
in countries ruled by authoritarian regimes which lack both popular 
legitimacy and a credible commitment to respect rights. These 
problems—and others—are obviously important, but they raise different, 
and more difficult legal and policy issues. The impact of development projects 
on the human rights of identifiable groups is often foreseeable, and when this 
relationship between project and people exists, so does the duty to protect and 
promote rights of affected people. Establishment of rules and policies to meet 
these obligations wil] also make it easier for IDAs to analyze human rights 
issues arising in connection with other kinds of activities and in other areas of 
concern. 

Moreover it is past time that lawyers and others interested in the role of 
“human rights in development” begin to focus much more clearly and 
explicitly on ways development projects can—and so often do—inflict 
cognizable harms on discrete groups of people. These harms (as we shall see) 
are “proximately caused” by official practices which ignore—usually by dint 
of insensitivity and negligence, but sometimes through advertent 
disregard—the basic rights of project affected people to be protected from the 
very injury inflicted. Thus, these harms are the product of wrongdoing, for an 
essential purpose of rights law is to protect those basic interests which 
underlie basic rights. The more a “development” undertaking may impact on 
people, the more the need to put it under a “rule of law” which is sensitive to 
their rights. 

For too long, too many lawyers have ignored these concerns. Too many 
development projects have been the creation of “experts”? and officials who 
have been uninformed about human rights and unaccountable to the human 
“targets” of their activities. The law governing these projects (e.g., loan 
contracts and other agreements) has been determined ex parte and often 
treated as an “official secret” even as it has been unilaterally imposed on 
communities and “target” peoples. In that sense development projects have 
been lawless activities, demonstrably capable of doing mischief, and 
sometimes shocking injustices. 


Part I: international human rights law: sources, content and relevance 
to the processes of development! 


Human rights law is a new, perhaps “revolutionary” component of 
international law which has emerged over the past four decades, but 
particularly the last two. Human rights have evolved from a set of vague, 
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“soft,” aspirational pronouncements of the international community to a 
body of “hard” law principles which now transcend state law and empower 
people everywhere to demand their recognition. 

The original source, and first great step to create this growing body of law, 
is, of course, the UN Charter which imposes the obligation on all member 
states—acting both individually and through collaboration—to “promote”? 
the “development” and “recognition” of “human rights,” everywhere. This 
obligation reflects an essential purpose of the UN Charter, the UN system 
and the law which it is supposed to create. It is an obligation imposed on all 
international agencies operating within that system. 

The next step was the adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights of 1948 which declared the “universal” rights to be developed and set 
forth a “common standard of [human rights] achievement” for “all peoples” 
as well as “all nations.” This Declaration has been accepted and repeatedly 
affirmed by the UN community of states in a wide variety of international 
instruments; for example, in Africa, all OAU states “reaffirmed” their 
“allegiance” to the Universal Declaration when they adopted the OAU 
Charter; and, once again they “reaffirmed their adherence to its principles” 
when they adopted the Banjul African Charter. Indeed, the human rights 
“principles” asserted in the Universal Declaration are now recognized as part 
of the “customary law of all nations’’—enforceable as international law. 

The third step was the adoption (in 1966 by the UN General Assembly) of 
the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (Political Rights 
Covenant) and the Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
(Economic Rights Covenant). These Covenants were products of a deliberate 
effort to convert the “inalienable rights” previously set out in the Universal 
Declaration into more explicit, treaty obligations. Even though the Covenants 
have not been universally ratified and incorporated into all national systems 
of law—and may never be—they are now treated as statements of rights 
which are universal, deserving of respect everywhere. They reflect “hard” 
international law because they are, in effect, simply more elaborate assertions 
of the earlier Declaration. 

A fourth—very important step—has been the further systematic 
elaboration of rights guaranteed by the Covenants through various 
international conventions promulgated by the UN Assembly and by world 
congresses of the ILO and other UN agencies. Many of these conventions 
(notably Article 14 of the UN Convention on the “Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination Against Women” and a number of conventions of the 
ILO—such as the Convention on Rural Workers, discussed below) add 
content to those universal rights which are most relevant to development 
processes; they have been drafted by Th:rd World actors with Third World, 
rural contexts in mind; they are quite specifically addressed to the needs of 
peasants and other kinds of rural workers, male and female; they are central 
to the work of IDAs because they spell out rights to be protected and 
promoted through development processes. 

A fifth step has been the repeatec reaffirmation, incorporation and 
elaboration of these basic rights in resolu-ions and declarations of the General 
Assembly. For example, the long debated, Third World sponsored Resolution 
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32/130 of 1977 reaffirmed the “indivisibility” and “interdependence” of the 
political and economic Covenants and the “inalienable” character of the 
rights they set out. The recent (1986) UN Assembly Declaration on the 
“inalienable Human Right to Developement” is a significant further step. 
This Declaration, adopted by an overwhelming vote (all Third World 
countries in favor) asserts, in part, that international human rights are 
indispensable, interdependent ends and means of “development,” and 
international development agencies are bound to promote them. 

A sixth step has been the reaffirmation of allegiance to these various 
instruments, and to this law-making process, in the several regional covenants 
on human rights, such as the Banjul “African Charter on Human and 
People’s Rights,” drawn up within the OAU system. 

A seventh important step has been the repeated linking of these rights to 
“development” policies and strategies in the reports and resolutions of UN 
sponsored World Congresses which have focussed on particular kinds of 
“development” issues. One example is the famous 1976 ILO sponsored 
Congress on World Employment which formulated the “basic needs” 
approach to development—an approach which proclaimed the primacy of 
food, health, and education in development planning, and the role of 
“participation” in the realization of basic needs. Another example is the 
centerpiece resolution of the 1979 FAO sponsored World Congress on 
Agrarian Reform and Rural Development which reaffirmed the central 
importance of the “basic” right of “participation” in development processes 
and the rights of rural workers to form their own organizations as vehicles of 
participation. 

A final development has been a growing awareness among IDAs of their 
obligations—the beginnings of a general movement to build more explicit 
human rights policies and “law” into their activities. In part this awareness 
evolved in the 1970s from a growing concern about the legality of providing 
development assistance to lawless governments systematically and notorious- 
ly violating rights. In part, the awareness has evolved from angry public 
reactions, in many parts of the world, to the harms wrought by those more 
notorious World Bank projects which have produced environmental 
destruction, human displacement and other rights violations on a massive 
scale. Responding to critics of these “development disasters,” the Bank has 
promulgated new policies and “internal law” designed to secure adequate 
protections against both harms to the environment and to people caused by 
projects which envision extensive changes in physical and social environ- 
ments. Continuing controversy over these projects is helping to force a more 
focussed concentration on the place of rights in law governing development. 

There is also a growing awareness that rights must be promoted as well as 
protected. Several years ago the Bank initiated a series of studies concerned 
with the role of participation in development projects, and if the 
“sociological” conclusions of these important studies can be merged with a 
legal understanding (within the Bank) of rights of participation, one may 
hope for significant changes in the Bank’s operating procedures. The 1987 
“Winegard Report” of a select committee of the Canadian Parliament 
emphasized the need to put poverty-focussed projects under human rights 
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law: “human rights criteria [must] be developed coherently as part of 
Canadian foreign policy and applied in a universal, consistent and 
transparent manner.” 

CIDA is now studying ways to respond to this command. Similarly, 
Scandanavian aid agencies have initiated a series of consultations to explore 
the subject. Thus, the role of human rights in law governing development 
assistance is no longer a subject for abstract, academic debate. The problem 
for IDAs is to develop new policies and rules which will translate their newly 
found human rights commitment into action; and that task calls, in part, for a 
more sensitive understanding of relationships between rights and develop- 
ment activities. 

For the Third World rural poor—and protagonists of their very real but 
regularly neglected interests and needs—four basic, “universal” rights seem 
important. They are: rights of participation; “basic needs rights” to food, 
health, education and security in land; rights of “equality;” and the emerging 
“human right to development.” 


Rights of participation 

These rights are guaranteed by the universal Declaration, the Covenant on 
Political Rights, numerous ILO conventions and other international legal 
instruments. On many occasions, the UN General Assembly has declared 
these rights to be essential to the processes of development. Indeed they are; 
for unless people can exercise rights of participation they are powerless to 
assert and secure other rights. 

Participation is, of course, an elusive concept—particularly because it is so 
often discussed at abstract levels rather than in operational terms. In the 
context of development projects, however, participation means, first of all, the 
capacitation and empowerment of people to identify, assert and protect their vital interests, 
particularly in relation to development activities which may affect those 
interests. Thus, rights of participation enable affected people, acting 
autonomously, to share in decision-making concerned with the design and 
implementation of development projects; tc secure the review of activities 
which threaten their interests; and to redzess harms which violate their legal 
rights as well as to impose accountability on those responsible for such 
wrongs. 

These objectives can only be effectively secured when people enjoy a 
number of rights—the essential component, rights of participation—such as 
the following: 


© Access to information and legal resources: rights which are regularly 
frustrated by rules and policies of both IDAs and governments which treat 
development plans, decisions, reports and operating rules as state 
“secrets;” rights which are also frustrated by failure to provide rural people 
with knowledge of their legal rights ard capacities to exercise them. 

@ Freedom of project affected people to form their own self-managed 
associations and engage in collective activities: rights which are regularly 
frustrated by national regimes of law and practice regulating formation of 
associations, and by practices of local officials which deter formation of 
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“unauthorized” groups and collective action, and by deliberate efforts of 
development agencies to coopt and manipulate grass-roots collective 
activities. 

© Freedom of communication: rights which are regularly suppressed by 
oppressive enforcement of laws dealing with public demonstrations and 
protest—often the only means of expression available to rural people. 

@ Access to the media: rights which are often frustrated by government 
monopolization of the media, or by social gaps which separate the 
independent press from rural communities, notably the concerns of the 
rural poor. 

® Access to officials and agencies: rights which are frustrated by the absence 
of regimes of law requiring public hearings on measures proposed and due 
process for people who claim to be harmed by official actions. 

@ Access to institutions (courts or other agencies) which can redress legal 
harms and impose accountability: these rights are frustrated by the 
absence of legal resources for project affected people, by the insensitivity of 
courts to the interests of project affected people, by legal doctrines such as 
“immunity,” “standing” and “‘justiciability” which can be used to insulate 
agencies and officials. 


Thus, the human rights concept of participation is much more “tough” and 
explicit than the “soft” notion often propounded by development “experts” 
who, insensitive to rights law, discuss participation as if it was a sociological 
variable to be manipulated by those who control projects. The right to 
participate, like all great rights, is the totality of rights empowering people to 
protect basic interests. Perhaps the most important of these component rights 
are rights of collective action. Since poor people, individually, are usually 
powerless and historically excluded, participation can only be developed and 
exercised through the formation of endogenous, self-managed organizations. 
Rights of project affected people to form such groups and engage in collective 
activities have been clearly recognized and emphasized in many international 
instruments. For example, the 1979 FAO-sponsored World Conference on 
Agrarian Reform and Rural Development declared, in its centerpiece 
resolution, that: 


Participation of the people in the institutions and systems which 
govern their lives is a basic human right and also essential for 
realignment of political power in favor of disadvantaged groups and 
for social and economic development. 

Rural development strategies can realize their full potential only 
through the motivation, active involvement and organization at the 
grassroots’ level of rural people with special emphasis on tne least 
advantaged strata, in conceptualizing and designing policies and 
programs and in creating administrative, social and economic 
institutions, including cooperative and other voluntary forms of 
organization for implementing and evaluating them. 


The resolution then went on to demand that all governments ratify and promote 
recognition of ILO Convention 141. This Convention, overwhelmingly adopted 
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by the International Labor Conference of 1975 (and now ratified by a large 
number of Third World countries), calls for legal recognition of a universal 
right of all “rural workers” to form rural organizations “‘of their own choice,” 
free from state interference. The term “rural workers” includes smallholders, 
tenants, laborers, sharecroppers and home providers (e.g., women). The 
Convention declares in Article 3 (emphasis added): 


1. All categories of rural workers, whether they are wage earners or 
self-employed, shall have the right to establish and to join organizations of 
their own choosing without previous authorization. 

2. The principles of freedom of association shall be fully respected; 
rural workers’ organizations shall be independent and voluntary in 
character and shall remain free from all interference, coercion or repression. 
3. The acquisition of legal personality by organizations of rural workers 
shall not be made subject to conditions of such a character as to 
restrict the application of the provisions of the preceding paragraphs 
of this Article. 

4, In exercising the rights provided Zor in this Article rural workers 
and their respective organizations, like other persons or organized 
collectivities, shall respect the law of the land. 

5. The law of the land shall not be such as to impair, nor shall it be so 
applied as to impair, the guarantees provided for in this Article. 


A “Recommendation” enacted by the same conference, in effect, sets out 
some assumptions explaining the intended scope of these guarantees. Rural 
organizations are envisioned as vehicles to generate knowledge and 
awareness, to “defend” the “interests o? rural workers,” and enable more 
effective “participation” in state structures—not only participation in the 
“formulation and implementation” of “programs of rural development” (at 
“all stages”), but also in the “evaluation” and determination of accountabil- 
ity of those who managed them. Further, rural worker organizations are 
vehicles to secure direct access to goods and services controlled by the state. 
They are also vehicles for initiating local self-managed, self-help projects and 
group-managed businesses. 

Convention 141 is an exact counterpart of the much celebrated 
Conventions 14 and 87 which deal with industrial workers. A great deal of 
“law” has been developed by the ILO through specific interpretations of 
these earlier Conventions on worker organizations—interpretations re- 
quested when workers’ organizations have alleged that particular laws or 
practices violate their rights. Most of this jurisprudence can be carried over 
by analogy to 141. Convention 141, -ike 14 and 87, could become an 
international Magna Carta for rural workers—if they can become empowered 
to use it in the same way that industrial unions have used Convention 87 over 
the years. 

Indeed, the state’s role as facilitator of these activities—rather than 
regulator—is what must be emphasized. Clearly the intention of Convention 
141 was that the state—and obviously IDAs which work with states to 
“develop” rural areas—should assume affirmative obligations to foster, not 
frustrate, autonomous rural workers’ structures to be free from official 
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manipulation, in order to foster free participation. States and IDAs which 
initiate projects have a legal obligation to assure that this is done—and done at 
a point in time, and in ways, which enable participation in every stage of a 
project cycle. 


Rights to food, health, education and security in land 


The UN Convenant on Economic Rights—and many, later, important 
international legal instruments—have declared the existence of the 
“universal” rights of “‘all people” to “food,” “health,” “education” and other 
necessities of life. Of course, it is sometimes said (all too often by lawyers) that 
“social and economic” rights, such as the right to food, are not really “rights” 
at all because these rights are expressed in such broad terms that they lack 
any operative meaning (e.g., what specific entitlements are guaranteed by the 
right to ‘‘food’’) and there exist no “legal” remedies to “enforce” these rights 
(e.g., courts and other forums lack power to enforce demands for food or to 
mandate remedies for food shortages). 

Thus, it is said, these rights are really only affirmations of the moral 
obligation of governments to provide for basic needs to the best of their 
capacities—obligations to be discharged by benign planning and administra- 
tion. Indeed some discussions of basic needs rights proceed on this 
assumption—sometimes even viewing these “rights” as justifications for 
authoritarian measures which violate other rights. 

Of course any government worthy of legitimacy must recognize its moral 
obligation to promote satisfaction of basic needs. But that hardly ends the 
matter. The Covenants declare that rights to food, health and education are 
“human” rights of people which transcend and limit the powers of government, 
and empower people to impose accountability on those who abuse these limits. 
This proposition is crucial when viewed in the context of development 
projects, because (as shown below) a great many of these activities run 
roughshod over peoples’ interests in health, food, land and education (i.e., 
access to knowledge which “enables” one to “‘participate effectively” in 
development processes.) 

Basic needs rights, like the other universal rights in the UN Declaration 
and Covenants, are obvious corollaries to one’s right to life and to live that life 
in ways befitting the dignity we now ascribe to the human person. Just as 
these core values are protected by various civil and political rights (e.g., to the 
“equal protection” and “due process’ of the laws) so they are protected by 
rights which empower people to demand equitable access to resources 
essential to a life with dignity. Thus, each of the basic needs rights (like rights 
“participation” and ‘“equality”) are aggregations of component rights which 
entitle people threatened or victimized by hunger, disease and ignorance to 
essential knowledge to identify, protect and redress man-made conditions and 
practices which plainly contribute to those evils. 

The challenge is to develop, in very different social contexts, the component 
rights which enable particular victimized or threatened communities to 
protect and enjoy conditions which enable realization of basic needs. The task 
is to identify in specific settings those practices which contribute to 
impermissible deprivations of basic needs; and it is a task which requires the 
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participation of those affected, for participation rights and basic needs rights 
are “indivisible and interdependent”—a self-evident proposition which 
negates any assertion that there is a dichotomy between “economic” and 
“political” rights. 

The right to food provides an example. While, of course, the causes of food 
shortages and malnutrition are multiple and complex, it is notorious that 
rural communities—notably smallholders, women and children—are usually 
the first and major victims of a food crisis; and it is equally notorious that 
these crises are, in part, the product of some combination of man-made 
practices, such as: 


@ the degradation of physical environments; 

the withdrawal of fertile land from production of basic food crops; 

population increases and shifts; 

poorly planned resettlement schemes; 

neglect ` of smallholders and subversion of indigenous subsistence 

agriculture; and indigenous food systems; 

@ neglect of infrastructure for local food storage and distribution and the 
effective working of rural “food systems;” 

®© unfair terms of trade and discriminatory subsidies which deter production 
of surpluses or distort their distribution; 

@ lack of research, credit, extension and inputs directed towards self- 
provisioning farmers; and 

@ discrimination against and neglect of women farmers. 


These kinds of practices can be identified and then remedied by corrective 
measures; but it is clear—from an abundance of studies—that those who are 
threatened or victimized must be parties to the processes of identifying 
wrongs, wrongdoers and remedies. Similarly it is clear (as discussed below) 
that most rural development projects have some or multiple impacts on the 
“food systems” of communities to which they are directed. But these 
consequences cannot be adequately understood and estimated without the 
participation of the very people who will be affected in different ways by the 
project, who will be the victims of official mistakes or neglect. 


Rights to equality 


These rights empower people to prevent or redress discriminatory practices 
which affect allocation of essential resources, services and opportunities. They 
are guaranteed by the UN Declaration, the Covenants and (particularly 
important for present purposes) by the 1979 UN Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women (commonly 
labelled the “Women’s Convention.’’) 

Historically, discriminations based on class, ethnicity, sex and other 
identities have been built into the political economies of ‘‘development”’ in 
most countries of the world. In Asia and Africa these inequalities are legacies 
entrenched not only by history and culture, but by geography and the social 
structure of postcolonial states. Much has been written to portray the kinds of 
discriminations which have been practiced in many countries against 
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peasants and rural workers; regions and cultural or ethnic groups; depressed 
castes and rural women. The reform of national law to change these historic 
patterns is obviously an important subject, but it is one in which the 
responsibilities and role of IDAs may be attenuated, at best. 

Here our focus centers on the responsibilities and role of IDAs to empower 
vulnerable groups to prevent discriminations and promote equality of 
opportunity in the context of development projects, notably projects which allocate 
goods, services and opportunities. 

The 1979 UN “Women’s Convention’”—which should certainly figure 
large in the design of IDA projects—provides a useful approach because it 
focusses closely on those rights which are particularly important to rural 
women in relation to their roles and opportunities in development processes 
and projects. Note, too, that this Convention empowers not only women but 
all other identifiable groups victimized by discriminatory practices which 
frustrate opportunities for development. These practices include: 


@ discrimination in the allocation of credit, inputs and other agricultural 
services; 

@ discrimination in commodity price fixing (where government agencies 
engage in this practice); 

® discrimination in identifying needs of particular groups for particular 
resources or services essential to their needs (e.g., neglect of critical needs 
of women for potable water, fuel, health services and education); 

© discrimination in the allocation of services and resources essential to the 
food production and storage needs of self-provisioning households; 

@ discrimination against family food producers (or condonation of discrimi- 
nation) in regard to rights to control land which they cultivate; 

è discrimination in regard to opportunities to form or enjoy membership and 
equal rights of participation in cooperatives and other structures which 
provide access to markets, services and resources; 

® discrimination in the relations and dealings between officials and women, 
or members of others historically vulnerable or dependent groups. 


Of course enactment of formal, generalized legal protections (e.g., via 
national legislation) is one way to try to prevent these harms. But experience 
surely teaches that legislating change must be accompanied—perhaps 
preceded—by grass-roots efforts to educate and empower victims of 
discrimination to understand their rights to equality of treatment. In that way 
the victims of discrimination may decide for themselves— in light of their 
culture, needs and other factors—what particular practices they need to resist 
and change, here and now. The function of IDAs is not to impose their model 
of equality but to help empower victims of discrimination to articulate and 
assert their rights as they perceive them. In this perspective the development 
of endogenous, self-reliant structures of participation is essential. Agencies 
which design and administer development projects are often in a position to 
encourage these processes, just as they are positioned to discourage acts of 
discrimination by other agencies or officials. It should be the obligation of 
IDAs to help project affected people to understand their rights and to insist 
that there be processes and remedies enabling them to vindicate those rights. 
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The right to development 


This is a new, inadequately understood addition to the array of rights 
developed through the UN system. Some cf its content must be clarified, and 
some is problematic. But insofar as the tight proclaimed is a human right 
which is explicitly concerned with the role of other well recognized rights in 
the processes of development, it must certainly be taken seriously by those 
who engage in development activities. 

The idea of “development” as a human right owes much to a distinguished 
African jurist, Keba Mbaye. His influential advocacy in the 1970s inspired 
others to help formulate the concept and move UN agencies (e.g., the 
Commission on Human Rights) into action. A significant step was taken 
when, in 1979, the Secretary General of the UN (responding to a request from 
the Commission) issued a report on the “sxistence” of the right. Despite its 
verbosity and other flaws, the report conveyed an important message. The 
Secretary declared: “A general consensus exists as the . . . elements... of the 
concept of development.” The “‘elements”’ were: 


© The realization of the potentialities of tae human person in harmony with 
the community should be seen as the central purpose of development. 

@ The human person should be regarded as the active subject, not the 
passive object, of development processes. 

@ Development requires the satisfaction of both material and nonmaterial 
basic needs as a basic priority. 

@ Respect for human rights and redress of historic discriminations are 
fundamental to the development process. 

© People must be able to participate fully in shaping change in their social 
and physical environments; they have a basic right to do so. 

@ The achievement of individual and collective self-reliance must be an 
integral part of these processes. 


With this concept of people-centered development as a major premise, the 
report declared that the exercise of rights already guaranteed “by the 
International Bill of Human Rights” and the promotion of these rights by states 
acting individually, and collectively through international organizations, was 
basic to the processes of planning and producing “development.” No doubt 
many of the proponents of the new right also saw it as a “right” of states, a 
“right? which imposed duties on affluent states to aid poorer ones. The 
formulation of those (state-centered) “rights”? and the means to realize them 
remains problematic and controversial, albeit important. But from the 
beginning the right to development was also seen as a human right—one which 
empowered people: development, as conceived above, was a process, and the right 
to development (analogous to the right to “due process of law’’) entitled 
people to processes of development which respect and promote their rights—notably 
rights of participation. 

The right to development as a “‘right of people” has been incorporated in 
the Banjul African Charter. A further recent step has been the drafting and 
enactment of a UN “Declaration on tke Right to Development.” It was 
submitted to the Assembly in 1986 and approved by a vote of 146 to | (the 
United States stood alone in opposition and eight Western governments 
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abstained.) The Declaration, too, is hardly a model of clarity, but some 
essential points seem clear; and on these points there may be little disagreement about 
the validity of the Declaration: 


© It affirms the concept of “‘people-centered”’ development as articulated by 
the Secretary General. 

è It confirms the principle that human rights are means as well as ends to 
this kind of development. 

@ It underscores (as have many other Assembly Resolutions) the central 
importance of “participation” as both a right (or totality of rights) and a 
means to realize other rights in people-centered development. 

© It imposes the obligation on national and international development 
agencies to respect and promote human rights in the processes of 
development. 

è It empowers people, specifically the intended beneficiaries of development 
activities, to demand accountability to these principles. 


A UN Declaration is a pronouncement which is supposed to carry more 
significance than an ordinary Assembly resolution, particularly when it 
embodies an overwhelming consensus. At the very least the Declaration 
asserts a firm understanding of international human rights law which is 
intended to bind the international community. The human right to 
development is a command addressed to those who engage in development. It 
reaffirms their obligations to recognize the central role of human rights in 
development processes and to make sure that “the law” created to structure 
development projects (i.e., the formal arrangements, understandings, 
directives and other usages which guide actors) will provide for the promotion 
as well as the protection of rights. It recognizes that rights of participation are 
central to this purpose. 


Part II: Policy implications and lessons of experience: the 
consequences of ignoring rights 


Experience vindicates the normative propositions asserted by the Human 
Right to Development: (1) failure to build adequate, enforceable human 
rights protections into law governing all stages of development projects often 
contributes to the infliction of serious, unredressed harms on vulnerable 
people; (2) failure to promote awareness and exercise of human rights, notably 
rights of participation, often contributes to the failure of people centered 
projects to reach and benefit intended beneficiaries. 


The need to provide protections for human rights: risk prone projects? 


Certain kinds of development projects are fraught with risks of harms 
especially to those who are already vulnerable in economic and political 
terms. These harms include: displacement of small farmers and indigenous 
peoples; causing their impoverishment by imposing new systems of 
commercial crop production which require new kinds of inputs, heavy 
dependence on credit, indebtedness, loss of control of land; causing hunger by 
disrupting traditional systems of food production; exploitation of agrarian 
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laborers by plantations and new agroindustries; degradation of physical 
environments; encroachment on and expropriation of the lands of indigenous 
peoples—these and other outcomes which create immiseration not develop- 
ment. 


Infrastructure projects. The construction of large dams, major roadways or other 
physical infrastructure are a major source of risks to vulnerable people. 
Inevitably they entail displacement and the severest kinds of impoverishment. 
Families are stripped of their means of livelihood. New classes of landless 
workers are thus created or, worse, new communities of squatters who face 
the continuing risk of further eviction. While attempts are sometimes made to 
“compensate” victims of displacement, there is considerable evidence (see 
below) to suggest that these programs, at best, fail to provide adequate 
reparation for all the losses inflicted. Similarly, efforts to “resettle” displaced 
people are all too often flawed, in both the planning and administration 
stages, by practices which violate rights and inflict economic and other 
tangible harms. For example, resettlement projects often use coercive means; 
the people “transplanted” often suffer losses of animals and unharvested 
crops—and hunger, disease and other hardships. They are often relocated 
into unsuitable environments. They are sometimes victimized by corrupt 
officials and speculators who arrange ‘‘sales” of lands for relocation at 
exorbitant prices. The ultimate outcome of these and other abuses is often 
further displacement. 

Displacement produces political and cultural harms as well as economic 
damage. Poor people who lose possession of land usually lose status and 
dignity; their way of life is destroyed; communities and cultures are dissolved. 
Displaced people are usually “refugees” even if they never cross national 
boundaries; they are peculiarly powerless and thus vulnerable to all kinds of 
other human rights violations. Dependent on officials or others for satisfaction 
of essential needs, they are often easily deterred from engaging in meaningful 
processes of political participation; at the same time they sometimes become 
the political pawns of those on whom they have become dependent. Yet, 
sometimes, victims search desperately for review and redress. A World Bank 
project officer reported the anguish and anger of the victims of a dam project 
in the Phillipines: “A whole municipality was going under water. [We] were 
drowning a whole municipality, even its mayor .... They wrote to 
McNamara, to the Pope, to everybody . . . . There is no doubt that OED [i.e., 
the project evaluators] will kill us on this one.” 

Reports from groups in India displaced by large-scale dam building 
projects have revealed the kinds of serious flaws in the legal regimes and 
practices which government agencies fo.low when they purport to provide 
compensation to families whose lands arz expropriated. 


When expropriation is undertaken, governmental bodies charged 
with implementation often find themselves under heavy pressure to 
reduce costs and expedite timetables Usually there is little effort to 
investigate and understand the position of occupants and their 
system of land tenure. Their objections to the project are rarely 
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heard, usually suppressed. The lands in questions, or large portions, 
may be declared unoccupied and evictions ordered. Where 
compensation is promised, the process all too often lacks rules 
essential to assure fair reparation for those convicted. The burden is 
cast upon occupants to prove the existence of their holdings, and the 
proof required is difficult, at best, to produce, particularly when 
officials demand written evidence from illiterate people who hold 
under customary systems of tenure peculiar to their district. The 
formulae for determining compensation are set unilaterally. The 
fund set aside to defray awards is often woefully inadequate to pay 
for all the costs inflicted. In essence the process is lawless: the 
absence of clear, published procedures to protect occupants enables 
government to run roughshod over them. 


Modernisation of agriculture a second, notoriously risk-prone category of 
projects. These projects entail deliberate interventions to produce changes in 
crops produced and in the organization, methods and technologies of 
production. The goals may include: increasing the output of commercial, 
often export crops; developing agribusinesses; and producing food for urban 
populations. Modernization projects appear in various forms: e.g., the 
development of plantations; the introduction of irrigated farming; the 
conversion of peasants into cash crop producers through various forms of 
“putting out” contracts; the channeling of resources for research, extension, 
credit, inputs, feeder roads and marketing to support these ventures. The 
promoters of modernization are often commercial farmers, agribusiness, 
parastatal and other government agencies—often all too readily aided and 
abetted by IDAs. They are usually the beneficiaries, but producers are often 
the victims. The risks to them are now well known and widely documented. 
They include: 


© Landlessness. Modernization often calls for—or results in—the extraction of 
land from smallholders, e.g., by firms which create plantations, or by 
wealthier, ‘“‘progressive” farmers who use various methods (notably 
moneylending), first to impoverish their marginal neighbors and then to 
take over their lands. 

@ Indebtedness. Small farmers drawn into production of cash crops requiring 
purchase of new seeds, inputs and other factors from agribusiness are 
unusually vulnerable to impoverishing indebtedness which leads to loss of 
control of lands and income. 

© Worker exploitation. Landless (or land poor) rural workers are often forced, 
by circumstances, to become wage workers for agribusiness. The terms of 
employment and physical conditions under which they work are often 
exploitative. Agribusinesses often monopolize both markets for cash crops . 
and the sale of inputs needed to produce new crops—with the result, again, 
that producers are exploited. 

© Crop displacement. There is always the risk, all too frequently realized, that 
the market for the new “modern” crops (on which producers must now 
depend for their livelihood) will deteriorate. Seldom are producers insured 
against this outcome, yet they are the primary losers. 
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© Environmental degradation. The depletion cf soil resources is often the result of 
monocropping and other practices introduced by modernization. Another 
threat, serious over the long run, is the loss of valuable genetic resources 
when traditional plants are replaced by new foreign varieties. 

© Food shortages and hunger. Modernization often means loss of land needed to 
maintain local self-sufficiency in food production; the result is that 
economically marginal families become increasingly dependent on other 
producers and on uncertain markets to purchase food supplies. 

© Exclusion. Smallholders and rural workers are regularly excluded from any 
form of meaningful participation in the planning and management of 
modernization projects. Denied rights of participation and access to 
decision-makers, they are usually unable to secure protections or redress 
against the wrongs noted above. 


A 1983 World Bank report, Focus on Poverty, admits (albeit with little 
sensitivity to the human rights implications) that other kinds of harms occur. 
The report (prepared by a blue-ribbon task force) notes that some 
“modernization” projects “have made the landless worse off. In some 


instances financing for [mechanization] ... and modern rice mills has 
reduced employment thereby adding to rural poverty. Mechanization has 
also encouraged landlords to evict tenants .... In the Muda project, the 


introduction of combine harvesters also encouraged landlords to evict tenants 
.... In one East African project inadequate attention to the social and 
political context helped create a system of absentee landlords .... Other 
projects have ignored the role of women in the production processes . . . and 
adversely affected women’s income and earning capacity.” 

IDA financed projects to promote commercial agriculture in Northern 
Nigeria have produced the conversion of small farms into big ones and small 
farmers into tenants (usually of absentee, often civil-service landlords); 
displacement of traditional food crops; mechanization and unemployment; 
malaria and bilharzia. Some of these projects have also created dams which 
dried up the downstream rivers and destroyed the fertility of adjacent lands, 
and thus the livelihood of downstream farmers. 

A few years ago two British MPs (Dubs and Moynihan) investigated 
human rights grievances associated with plantation projects on Mindanao 
which were financed by the Commonwezlth Development Corporation, the 
CDC. Their report presents a shocking record of land grabbing through 
recourse to murder and other violence. displacement and conversion of 
peasants into landless workers, depletion of local food sources, corrupt and 
exploitative employment practices coupled with patently illegal efforts to 
frustate formations of unions and collective bargaining. It seems almost 
incredible that an international agency cculd allow its funds to be used for a 
. project which, at the outset, contained high risks that these wrongs would 
occur. The reason of course is clear. The CDC—along with its partners (a 
TNC and a Philippine state corporation)—simply failed to recognize the risks 
to people inherent in plantation projects; they failed to impose protection of 
rights and promotion of participation as part of the law of the project; as far as 
human rights were concerned they produced a lawless project, and to this 
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date no agency has been held accountable to the victims for the dreadful 
consequences. The Dubs—Moynihan report, one might add, is simply a 
meticulously documented history of phenomena which commonly occur when 
IDAs promote large-scale agriculture. 

Perhaps the CDC, World Bank and other IDAs are now far more aware of 
the consequences of high-risk projects of the kind described above. Certainly 
(as the Bank’s own publications now reveal) many hard lessons have been 
taught. The following are some suggestive propositions: (1) The full range of 
harms to people—the social costs—of ‘‘modernization” and “large-scale 
infrastructure” projects can never be adequately estimated without first 
enlisting the meaningful participation of all categories of project affected 
people. (2) Unless all of these potential harms and costs are assessed, it is 
hardly possible to determine whether the project is justified in spite of its cost. 
(3) Criteria must be developed to determine when such projects are justified; 
the ultimate determination must entail a legal judgment—based, of course, 
on a showing that economic and other social evidence support the critiera for 
justification. (4) The burden of justification of risk-prone projects must 
always lie with the promoters of the project. (5) Those whose rights are 
threatened must enjoy full rights—and legal resources—enabling them to 
dispute the legality of proposed projects. (6) Such projects should never go 
forward unless and until procedures are put in place which assure that those 
threatened with harm will be fairly compensated for all losses and that those 
displaced will be resettled in situations which provide new opportunities for 
sustainable development; resettlement projects must be seen as people- 
centered “development” projects, not as dumping grounds. (7) Law must be 
put in place to secure these kinds of objections. (8) IDAs must be 
independently satisfied that these requirements are met; they cannot absolve 
themselves of that responsibilty by delegating it to other agencies. 

Some of these propositions are reflected in new (or suggested) guidelines 
recently developed within the World Bank in response to harsh lessons of 
experience. All of them suggest questions which lawyers must confront if the 
human rights of the victims of “development”’ projects are finally to be taken 
seriously. 


The need to promote rights: poverty-centered rural development projects 


A complementary proposition—taught by experience—is that development 
projects which are intended to “focus” on the poor, “reach”? them and 
“benefit” them must be legally structured to promote rights if they are to 
“succeed” in generating sustainable, beneficial changes for the rural poor.’ 
The case for this proposition becomes both clearer and more interesting if 
we disaggregate the goals and tasks of people-centered rural development. 
Depending on the setting, the conditions and practices which contribute to 
impoverishment and deprivation may include: the absence of infrastructure 
(e.g., roads); the inadequacy of essential services (health or extension); the 
need for help in finding ways to improve production (perhaps especially of 
food crops through research or improved methods of crop storage); incentives 
for production (e.g., through fairer prices and markets for surplus consumer 
goods); the protection of deteriorating environments; the protection of 
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security in land. In any community some conjuncture of these, and related 
problems, may help to explain poverty—and thus reveal strategies to 
confront it. 

But one essential point, revealed time and time again in the literature 
reporting and evaluating devzlopment project experiences, is the inadequacy 
of the knowledge base of development agencies when they attempt to identify 
the needs of particular communities. Notable in much of this literature is the 
absence of much effort to empower thcse designated as “‘targets”’ or ‘‘clients”’ 
of proposed development ard strategies to meaningfully participate in the 
process. Rarely does one read a study reflecting any systematic effort by 
project designers to generate a genuine, frez, grass-roots dialogue and use that 
dialogue as a means to gererate knowledge of the needs, grievances and 
proposals of the rural poor—eir perceptions of what should and can be done. 
Notable, too, is the absence of much development-focussed literature which 
takes seriously the fact that the rural poor have rights to engage—and be 
engaged—in that kind of dialogue. 

Of course, there is no claina here that the rural poor, by dint of experiencing 
their poverty, know all that reeds to be known to define their problems and to 
formulate solutions to them. Rather, the c-aim is that the development of full 
understanding of these prob-ems, and of effective measures to address them, 
can only come through a sharing cf knowledge which generates a new 
knowledge. That knowledge can only be created through multilateral 
interactive dialogue among Zll concerned. Problems must first be conceptual- 
ized; there must be a shared 1nderstanding of the conditions and needs to be 
addressed. Then the measu-es adopted must be understood and supported 
and, indeed, often implemerted by those primarily concerned. 

Unless rural people are provided with both incentives and means to make 
changes which they identify as necessary, it is doubtful that development 
projects initiated from the outside can achieve the results desired by the 
initiators. These lessons hav2 been writ large in scores of reports, but they are 
hard to learn because the agencies which design and manage projects lack 
legal procedures mandating self-reliant participation by the rural poor. 

Just as the exercise of rigkts of participation are essential in understanding 
the problems to be addressed, so are they usually essential in all later stages of 
the project. Once again eveluation studizs and case histories sponsored by 
IDAs make a compelling case. Thus a World Bank sponsored study of rural 
roads projects documents the need for participation in planning, in mobilizing 
local labor (and technologi2s), in providing for maintenance, in providing 
against risks of displacem2nt (by the road) or landgrabbing by elites. 
“Strengthening the legal structures” that nable “participatory projects” was 
the central lesson; but unfortunately these “legal structures” are seldom put 
in place. A number of studies of credit for the rural poor document the need to 
work through endogenous, self-managed organizations of “intended benefi- 
ciaries” in order to avoid elite domination and to develop understanding and 
enforcement of rules which will make the project sustainable. The food 
implications of many agricultural projects (e.g., those which introduce new 
crops, or affect existing labor cycles) can only be understood and mitigated 
through participatory research and action. A World Bank report on the need 
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to develop agricultural research for women farmers underscores the need for 
similar measures. Other studies dealing with problems related to the creation 
of wells and pumps to provide potable water supplies for poor communities 
urges the need to develop self-managed community services through 
participatory processes. 

A World Bank study concerned with strategies to confront environmental 
degradation and desertification in Africa emphasizes the need for a myriad of 
micro, “grass-roots” projects concerned both with regulating land uses and 
promoting rehabilitation projects. The only viable approach, we are told, is to 
help communities understand the forces contributing to the degradation and 
ultimate destruction of environments and to help them identify steps which 
can be taken to halt and reverse the processes. In this approach, participatory 
community structures become the critical agencies to design and implement 
projects, and empowerment the critical strategy. “Laws concerning social 
organization should be examined to . . . reduce barriers to the setting up and 
recognition of genuine grassroots organizations empowered to make and 
enforce rules, raise revenue [and engage in] collective resource management.” 

Dr Michael Cernea has been retained by the World Bank to study needs 
and strategies for participation. With a number of other colleagues he has 
reviewed in detail many case histories of projects reflecting a broad spectrum 
of Bank activities, e.g., roadbuilding, resettlement, forestry, aid for small 
fishermen and others. He concludes that the only way to make these (and 
most other) rural development projects successful and sustainable is to “put 
people first” in every stage of the project cycle. That means “empowering people to 
mobilize their own capacities ... manage resources, make decisions and 
control activities that affect their lives. What actually happens when people do not 
come first has been shown convincingly by analysis of many development 
programs.” 

International development agencies are usually in a position to promote 
popular participation. They initiate their own studies and other activities 
leading to the conceptualization and design of projects. These efforts may 
entail some local consultation, but rarely mobilize any genuine local 
participation in the sense of power-sharing. IDAs extend loans through 
elaborate agreements which may be the product of much negotiation, but 
local people are never made parties to these negotiations. IDAs monitor 
implementation of projects and often conduct their own evaluations, but 
project affected people have little input into these reports. While the 
evaluators often expound the rhetoric of “participation,” they repeatedly find 
that projects have been flawed precisely because it was lacking. Yet the 
practice of participation remains an elusive goal. 

Failure to provide for participation leads to tragic failures to calculate all 
the human costs of projects, to reduce the risks inherent in them and to 
compensate victims fully and fairly. Lack of participation also leads to failure 
to develop alternative, local self-managed structures as vehicles for 
administering many kinds of rural development projects, and the absence of 
these structures prevents effective administration of the project. The 
economic losses imposed on the poor as a result of denial of rights of 
participation are often serious enough. Perhaps even more serious, over the 
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long haul, is the continuous fostering of governmental lawlessness and lack of 
accountability — the undermining of basic conditions necessary to promote an 
understanding, assertion and exercise of otner basic human rights by the rural 
poor throughout the Third World. 


Part III: Developing law governing the human rights obligations of 
IDAs 


Over the past decade, most IDAs have broadened their concept of the 
meaning of “development” and their institutional roles in promoting it. Many 
have avowed their intention to address environmental concerns, the needs of 
women and the promotion of “participation.” Offices have been established, 
and experts recruited to promote these objectives. Even more recently a 
number of IDAs have explicitly recognized the need to incorporate human 
rights goals into their policies.* 

But experience also suggests that there are, at least in large, “professional- 
ized”? organizations, gaps and lags—often big ones—between announced 
changes in policy and actual changes in performance. Indeed, it is often very 
difficult to formulate coherent, attainable new goals and procedures to 
implement them. Scholars who studied the problems of changing the 
orientation and practices of large, multipurpose organizations have focussed 
on the need to develop three important kinds of reform-oriented activities: 
education and research; new standards, processes and accountability 
systems—new law governing agency behavior; and external pressure (e.g., 
from concerned NGOs and from legislative bodies which provide funding) to 
force the pace of these changes. 

Education and research are interdependent starting points. Experience 
suggests that (until recently) little serious attention has been devoted, within 
many IDAs, to the import and implications of human rights law—particular- 
ly to the impacts of project activities on the rights of different groups. 
Whatever roles lawyers have played in IDAs (traditionally these roles have 
been narrow) they have probably exercised little influence in promoting the 
protection and enhancement of rights in projects, and rules and procedures to 
assure this process. Since lawyers have exerted little influence in this regard, it 
is hardly surprising that project planners, managers and evaluators have 
shown little sensitivity to rights issues even when these are obviously raised by 
the reports they prepare. 

Orienting agencies towards their obligations—and towards activities 
required to meet those obligations—probably calls for research and study as 
well as training. The human rights implications of a wide variety of different 
kinds of projects often cannot be understood a priori. What, for example, are 
the implications of a project to “train rural community leaders” in Honduras? 
Or to introduce new technologies into fishing villages? Or new varieties of 
maize in an African village? The answers call, in part, for study of past 
experience oriented towards the formulation of new guidelines for the future. 

Certainly this kind of work can be initiated in connection with “risk prone” 
projects. For example, Carlos Escudero of the World Bank’s legal staff has 
prepared an interesting study examining problems which often arise when a 
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development project entails expropriation of lands held by smallholders, 
tenants, sharecroppers or even “squatters.” Calculation of the losses suffered 
and the compensation due (under international human rights law which, 
assumes, should govern the Bank and the project) will often be a complex 
task. Where part of the compensation takes the form of resettlement, the 
problems become more intricate. Michael Cernea of the Bank has prepared a 
paper explaining new guidelines to be followed in organizing involuntary 
resettlement projects. These papers underscore the importance of community 
participation to protect other interests at stake. They reflect the kind of 
contribution which, when applied, rights-oriented research can make to 
rights-oriented training. Similar studies have been made in relation to 
studying the impact of projects on women’s rights. But there are obviously 
many other kinds of project activities which call loudly for research in order to 
promote rights-oriented education of agency planners, managers and 
implementers. Perhaps the most important area is action-oriented research 
designed to promote exercise of rights of participation. 


Developing agency law imposing standards, processes and accountability 


A second basic approach is to develop agency law (e.g., through external 
legislation or internal codes governing procedures) which spell out the 
commitments to human rights and establish principles and processes to 
achieve them. ` 

The World Bank’s recent statement, “Environmental Policies and 
Procedures,” may provide a suggestive, though incomplete analogue. In these 
documents the Bank first showed the linkage between environmental 
protection and sustainable development. It then identified, suggestively, the 
broad spectrum of harms produced by different kinds of development 
activities, noting that “projects in most sectors” have “significant 
environmental implications” (a proposition equally valid when applied to 
human rights. It noted further, that the damage done by environmental 
“wrongs” (like the harms caused by human rights violations) may not be 
immediately apparent; planners must focus on long, as well as short-term 
outcomes. 

The statement then lays down “principles and guidelines” to govern all 
Bank project operations at all stages of the project cycle. These require, 
interalia, country oriented, sectoral studies of environmental concerns and the 
development of an “environmental component” for every project. This 
component must, through appropriate processes, identify and then spell out 
the steps to be taken to secure rehabilitation as well as protection of 
environments from the consequences of a wide variety of harmful practices. 
The development of the “environmental component” is seen as a continuing 
process—from the initiation stages to “post audit.” A supervisory office (of 
unspecified strength) is charged with these responsibilities. 

The third approach follows from the above. Internal agency law must lay 
down guidelines to apply these general operating principles to the particular 
exigencies of specific projects and to develop a corpus of project-specific law. 
This is probably the most difficult as well as most important task. Presumably 
it must be seen as a continuing process. 


x. 
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The starting point should be the use of participatory, action-oriented 
research efforts to help mobilize groups of affected people and generate 
knowledge of needs—and knowledge of rights in relation to those needs. Reporting on 
various studies of ways to mobilize rural participation, Anisur Rahman of the 
ILO has shown how the creation of this functional kind of legal knowledge 
within groups significantly influences the dynamics of their participation. It 
“empowers”? people psychologically by helping them understand the 
legitimacy of their role, and their claims. It helps them focus on concrete 
problems and specific, community based strategies to address them. It - 
enhances group capacity to deal with outs:de agencies. All of these kinds of 
changes must happen, and development agencies must promote them, if the 
process of creating project specific rights law is to move forward. 

Numerous studies, including many important IDA reports, attest to the 
critical role which appropriate, outside NGOs can play in helping to catalyze 
grass-roots groups, center attention on problems to be addressed and 
measures to do so. It seems clear, though perhaps quite controversial in some 
countries, that there must at the outset be recognition of rights of NGOs to 
operate as catalysts, support and advocacy agencies to help communities— 
particularly people long excluded from political processes—engage effectively 
in “participation.” The rights of these NGOs are an inherent component of 
rights of community participation. They are guaranteed as a necessary 
corollary of ILO rural workers conventions guaranteeing rights of association 
at grass-roots levels. 

The tasks of generating authentic, self-reliant participation in the design of 
projects is, perhaps, the crucial stage of developing a dynamic body of project 
specific, human rights law. The bank’s environmental statement suggests how 
this law can be formalized: as the project plan takes shape so, too, will steps 
be taken to promote and protect environmental interests. When these 
measures are understood the Bank will then insist on “covenants” with 
borrowers as well as other forms of law (administrative rules, legislative 
changes if necessary) to attain the measures agreed on. Ordinarily all this 
“law of the project”? must be put in place before loan agreements are sent to 
directors for approval. 

Of course development of these kinds of processes may entail controversial 
changes in practices long followed by IDAs and the governments with which 
they deal. A policy of informing project-zffected people at all stages must 
replace customs enjoining pervasive secrecy. Encouragement of grass-roots 
mobilization must replace practices of repression or manipulation. The role of 
outside NGOs working with and for the rural poor must be respected rather 
than suspected. The need to help pro‘ect-affected people secure legal 
resources must be appreciated. Access to decision-makers must replace 
exclusion. Conflict must be anticipated, and negotiation must be the norm. 
IDAs must play new, proactive roles in promoting these kinds of changes and 
in making sure that they are confirmed in agreements constituting the law of 
the project. 

Further, it should be recognized that additional, stringent requirements 
must be established to govern “high-risk” projects, particularly those causing 
widespread displacement or other forseeable damage to many people. The 
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issues to be confronted here have already been suggesteed. Certainly no 
project of this sort should ever go forward until the full range of human 
costs—the damages—have been calculated and measures put in place to 
assure full and prompt compensation. But experience suggests that where 
projects are fraught with these risks, it may be impossible to secure adequate 
redress to victims. A heavy burden should lie with the promoters of such 
undertakings. IDAs have the obligation to judge for themselves (but with the 
full participation of endangered people, and NGOs supporting them) when 
the price of “‘progress’ is too high. 

Obligations to protect and promote rights are nondelegable. They cannot 
be absolved simply by asking for promises from other project 
participants—whether they be official agencies of host governments or 
private actors such as corporations which participate in agricultural 
“modernization” projects. The actual operations of these agencies must be 
monitored to assure compliance with rights standards previously fixed. 

Finally, structures must be put in place to secure accountability to agency 
law. Perhaps a proactive “human rights ombudsman” (or woman) should be 
established. Perhaps agencies should reconsider their immunity from tort 
liability to the victims of rights abuses caused in part by agency neglect. 
Perhaps penalties of various sorts should be made explicit. As one scholar of 
the pathologies of large-scale aid organizations has put it: “an agency’s 
accountability system shapes the incentives and penalties facing staff 
members responsible for the implementation of [new] develoment policies.” 
Thus, developing acountability is of the essence. 

The “incentives” for implementation of new obligations and policies can 
obviously be sharpened if concerned groups—and their surrogates—are able 
to play a more vigorous role in monitoring agency activities. 

Until recently very few NGOs have been positioned to play these roles. But 
the environmental crises precipitated by some large projects has led to the 
mobilization of a number of international NGOs and to vigorous activities on 
their part. They have publicized grievances, “lobbied” the World Bank and 
brought pressure on legislative bodies which vote its appropriations. 

Human rights NGOs are now beginning to play similar roles. So far, 
because their concerns have been less understood and their voices weak, they 
have exerted too little influence. But it seems clear that the potential role of 
NGOs and human rights activists is significant; it deserves encouragement 
from foundations and indeed from IDAs themselves. 


Part IV: Human rights obligations and political interference 


IDAs, as well as the UN and its members are constrained by international 
law from “‘interfering in matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction” of states. The World Bank, by its Charter, “shall not interfere in 
the political affairs of any members,” and “only economic considerations 
shall be relevant to [its] decisions.” So a question arises whether discharge of 
the legal obligations of IDAs as sketched above would constitute a kind of 
interference proscribed by international law.° 

The question is troublesome because it relates to sensitive matters and 
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delicate relations. Even so the answer must be clear. The concept of 
“interference” must be interpreted in light of the explosive evolution of 
international human rights law and its obligatory force on all UN states and 
the changing international notions of the meaning of “development” and the 
changing role of IDAs in “development prcjects,” over the past two decades. 
The rights discussed in this paper are indisputable, interdependent ends and 
means of “development” as that term has now come to be defined in 
international law as well as international development circles; and 
international collaboration in “development” activities must entail collabora- 
tion to develop and protect these rights. 

We have already reviewed the sudden emergence of international rights. 
But it seems important to reiterate that mast of these rights are expressed as 
broad, general declarations; in essence they are commands that the basic 
interests underlying the rights must be protected by law developed within 
each state. That law may also be responsive to national cultures, social 
conditions and constitutional traditions. International human rights law does 
not mandate the imposition of a particular model of legislation, jurisprudence 
or institutional arrangements to protect rights. It does, however, mandate 
processes which enable people to understand their rights and to assert and 
demand protection of interests secured by those rights. Thus, it mandates 
endogenous, participatory processes of legal development. The adaptation of 
international rights declarations to and their harmonization with cultural 
beliefs and social needs of people living in widely varying environments is 
essentially left where it should be, with people themselves and with 
governments in response to demands of people. Since the processes of using 
international rights as sources to develop national law presupposes 
endogenous, popular struggles, it seems quite inaccurate to say that efforts by 
IDAs to promote respect for international rights would be equivalent to some 
form of legal imperialism. 

It is hardly necessary, any longer, to trace the evolution of the concept of 
development, from the 1960s into the 1980s. But two emergent, interrelated 
theories are important. First, poverty centered development often has more to 
do with political economy than economics because it is often concerned with 
redistributing power as well as resources. Whenever resources are allocated, 
power relations between classes or groups are usually affected. Development 
activities can be designed to benefit the poor, or to benefit other more 
dominant elements of society. They can seldom benefit both. Political choices 
must be made. Somewhere in the 1970s the international community 
speaking through various international processes and institutions recognized 
the politics aspect of development and declared in favor of development 
oriented towards the poor. That these declarations remain more promise than 
performance does not change the emergent consensus on what ought to be 
done. 

The more recent linking of international rights to development is very 
much tied to this consensus that development must incorporate steps to 
empower the powerless. This recognition, too, appears in a continuous series 
of international] resolutions, over the past decade, notably those which set out 
the central role of participatory processes and structures. The recent UN 
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Declaration on the Human Right to Development incorporates these earlier 
prescriptions into international law; at least that is the intention. There is no 
reason why IDAs should ignore that intention or frustrate processes to realize 
it. 

Indeed, IDAs have been increasingly active in laying down conditions, i.e., 
law, designed to protect people from being harmed by development projects. 
The 1975 World Bank “policy statements” on “rural development” and 
“land reform” are examples. More recently the Bank has, through various 
declarations, insisted on its right to demand, where necessary, administrative 
reforms in borrower agencies which administer project funds. In its report on 
Accelerated Development in Africa, the Bank, in effect, told African governments to 
dismantle inefficient, expensive parastatals or restructure them if they 
expected Bank help in the future. In its environmental Statement the Bank 
goes to some length to spell out the guarantees it will insist on—through 
project agreements and other legal devices—whenever a project threatens 
displacement. It can no longer be said that the Bank does not intervene 
actively to protect the legal interests of project affected people as well as its 
own creditor interests. Similarly, a number of bilateral agencies (some under 
pressure or command from their legislative masters) have declared (as in the 
case of others) their intention to seek guarantees which are grounded in 
human rights concerns. While these interventions might be characterized as 
“political” in purpose, they are no longer a kind of interference proscribed by 
international law. 

Of course proactive human rights roles for IDAs may entail efforts by IDAs 
to press Third World governmental agencies to undertake initiatives and 
tolerate activities which they may not wish to promote. But these agencies are 
(or should be) just as accountable to human rights law as IDAs. In a legal 
sense, they have no discretion to ignore the human rights implications of 
projects, let alone violate rights. Since they are bound by the same obligations 
which govern IDAs, they have no legal basis to complain when an IDA insists 
upon compliance with these obligations. 
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rights unless one recognizes political rights), and (b) when the Bank itself engages in (or 
abets) activities which affect the “political” rights of its particular people, their rights of 
“participation”, the Bank, like any other actor, is responsible for the foreseeable 
consequences of conduct which violates the rights of others; thus, while the Bank certainly 
should avoid any general effort to interfere with political or constitutional system of a 
country, it must insist that rights are respected in relation to the projects it agrees to fund; 
(c) I believe the Bank is aware of this need, now (see Cernea 1988), and I believe a careful 
reading of the historical context of the Bank’s Charter plus an historical study of the ways in 
which—and the extent to which—the Bank has imposed conditions governing policies and 
procedures to be followed in respect to project loans will support my interpretation of the 
Bank’s Charter—the Bank has generally demanded acceptance of all kinds of conditions as 
part of the loan agreement. For elaboration, see Paul (1987) (World Bank paper). 

It is clear that the Bank has, through its various policy statements, laid down standards, 
objectives and conditions to be followed in the design and implementation of rural projects. 
See its 1975 “Policy Statements” on “Rural Development” and on “Land Reform,” Land 
Reform, 1975; and Rural Development Sector Policy Report, 1975. More recently of course the 
Bank has joined the IMF in insisting on administrative reforms and other policy changes as 
a condition for aid in coping with debts and related problems. See also UNICEF, The State of 
the World’s Children (UNICEF, 1988), the Bank is discussed here, but similar considerations 
apply to other IDAs. 
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Cultural Perspectives on Development: 
The Relevance of Sociology 
and Anthropology 


ELıse Boutpinc* 


Two development stories 


People hold very different mental images of what development means, and 
those differences give us a lot of trouble. Let us explore two major pictures, or 
“stories,” of development. 

One set of images has revolved around economic development, and is 
associated with the missionary zeal that developed in the West in the previous 
century. Partly religious, partly scientific/technological/industrial, partly 
economic, partly cultural, these images helped generate a multifaceted 
colonization movement with the theme “new ideas must be implanted to 
replace the old.” Increasingly the scientific paradigm became central to this 
movement: the objective pursuit of knowledge about the physical world and 
its phenomena through observation and experiment, accompanied by 
systematic formulation and testing of hypotheses. This knowledge produced a 
stream of applications that enhanced human control over the environment. 
Through harnessing new energy resources and increasing production 
efficiencies it increased food supplies and created physical infrastructures 
including sanitation that made high-density urban agglomerations possible. 
The population explosion which accompanied these developments was 
welcomed as fueling continued economic growth. Development came to mean 
increasingly capital-intensive technological sophistication in the production 
processes and the generation of more capital and income, i.e. economic 
growth itself was seen as development. The scientific search for truth and the 
religious-humanistic quest for the good life for human beings lent legitimation 
to this economization of what was understood as development, considerably 
assisted by the so-called protestant ethic of disciplined hard work. Western 
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culture was seen as having a unique synthesis of science, economics and 
religion to produce a qualitatively new way of life thought of as “modern.” 

A very different set of images came to revolve around human and social 
development as an antidote to economic development, originating in the 
Malthusian thesis' that population would always expand to the limit of 
subsistence, with war and famine as the only checks on human reproduction, 
unless other social factors could be brought into play. This thesis was 
temporarily eclipsed by the facts that new agricultural technologies vastly 
increased food supplies wherever they were applied, and that reproduction 
rates decreased dramatically in industrialized societies. 

The Malthusian specter reappeared in the early 1970s after two 
unsuccessful UN Development Decades, serious prolonged droughts and 
rapidly increasing Third World populations. India experienced a population 
doubling between 1950 and 1986. Development did not take off as predicted 
in the countries of the South. To the extent that it did, as in India, it brought 
many problems with it. The Stockholm Conference on the Environment in 
1972, reviewing the current world situation, resurrected the Malthusian 
nightmare: the mining of the Earth’s resources for industrial production 
depletes nonrenewable stocks, and high-technology agriculture mines soil and 
groundwater, leaving a degraded and polluted environment unable to support 
a continually growing population at even the present standard of living. 
Population growth thus becomes a problem, not an opportunity, in the 
development process. Furthermore, industrial wastes may irretrievably 
pollute the planet’s soil, water and air, rendering it less habitable for humans. 
Bangalore, India’s Silicon Valley, will soon be experiencing the serious 
environmental problems facing California’s Silicon Valley. 

It is also true that industrial societies are competitive, highly armed 
societies that may destroy the planet through interstate rivalries that break 
out in nuclear war. Science, the hero of the other image, is in this image badly 
fractionated, and often held captive by powerful political interests. 
Technology is a monster, widening the gap between rich and poor. This 
image sees the only hope for the human race in shifting away from the 
emphasis on economic productivity toward human and social development on 
the basis of coexistence with, instead of mastery over, the natural 
environment. 

Both these images of development are alive and well today. While it is not 
hard to find those who adhere exclusively to one school or the other, many 
people find the two images coexisting inside their heads, creating acute 
cognitive dissonance. The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science Committee on Population, Resources and Environment came into 
being out of this cognitive dissonance. We recognize there is truth in both 
images and need to find a third, more complete way of viewing development. 
Each image is a social perception. The impact of natural science and 
technology on human welfare is mediated by social values and human 
institutions. Ultimately all strategies of development are translated into 
individual behavior in households and extended family groupings, where 
people make choices that more or less adequately maintain their households. 
Everyone—scientist, engineer, social planner, farmer or factory worker, 
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operates on the basis of a mental model of what the world is like, how things 
get done, what will “work.” I propose an examination of these mental models’ 
and the value assumptions on which they are based, for different social 
groups; this will help us arrive at a third, more multidimensional meaning of 
development, taking account of differing understandings of development 
processes. This third meaning requires, as will be seen, interdisciplinary 
collaboration among scientists from the natural and social sciences, as well as 
a new relationship with the so-called target populations in development- 
oriented interventions. 

Before turning to the different mental models which people hold, however, 
it will be useful to review the larger context in which the clash between the 
two development stories is taking place. 


Changing parameters of world development 


The world in which the Western model of development as economic 
development arose was very different from the world in which that model is 
now struggling for implementation. The model was unquestioned in the 
Eurocentric world of the 50 nation-states that founded the UN. It is under 
attack 40 years later in the new world of the 159 nation-states which presently 
constitute the UN world system. 

The specific forms of science, technology and culture which are now called 
Western had been evolving since the Renaissance, although with roots in the 
Greco—Roman world and with significant inputs from the rest of the ancient 
world, particularly India. The infrastructures of the urban scientific—indust- 
rial culture grew steadily through the post Renaissance period, although at 
accelerating rates from the early 19th cenzury, with the emergence of world 
capital markets linked to modern nation-states. The era of colonialist and 
imperialist expansion made it seem natural that this Eurocentric world 
should extend its culture into the rest of the world. The founding of the 
United Nations appeared to create the instrument for that extension, which 
was Carried out in all good faith if also in ignorance of what really existed ‘“‘out 
there.” The Development Decades program became the specific mechanism 
for its realization. 

Counterreactions from the newly independent countries joining the United 
Nations began quickly. Already in 1954, at UNESCO’s first North-South 
conference on economic and social development? warning voices were raised 
that there was more to development than bringing in new ideas from the 
West. More recently the voices have grown to a thunderous roar. What has 
been hard for the countries of the North to understand is that this 
end-of-century period is witnessing a coming into their own once again of a 
series of major cultural and civilizational traditions which flourished long 
before the development of the historically young North. This is particularly 
striking in India with its 2500-year record of cultural and scientific 
achievements. Independence in these countries has not been defined as an 
opportunity to become like the North, but as a chance to use the technologies 
of the North to serve indigenous social goals. 

India has played a leading role in the campaign of the countries of the 
South to redefine development, and the campaign has progressed steadily 
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from decade to decade. The Non-aligned Movement began in Cairo in 1961 
as an effort to shift international resources away from military to economic 
and social development. Beginning with a handful of nations it now has 120 
members.’ The Group of 77 drew up a Plan of Action for a New International 
Economic order in 1974, to try (thus far unsuccessfully) to change the terms of 
trade for the South in the international economic system; it now also has 120 
members.* Concepts of the New International Information Order’ and the 
New International Cultural Order® dealing with the human and social 
aspects of development followed in short order. None of these efforts are well 
understood, or approved of, by the major powers in either of the superpower 
blocs. Instead, there has been a rejection of the United Nations, which has 
provided the arena for these developments, by some of the major founding 
powers. Multilateralism is in decline, and the countries of the South are 
increasingly having to deal with the major powers on a bilateral basis. India 
has been skillful in maintaining positive bilateral relations with both the 
superpowers. The difficulties of the situation are compounded by human 
greed and political power struggles within and between North and South. 

The scientific community has a difficult and delicate role to play in this 
clash of ideas about development. On the one hand many scientists of the 
South, particularly the older generations have been trained in the North and 
may feel comfortable with the standard economic development model. They 
also belong to an international scientific community which is aware of the 
many new questions which have arisen regarding development issues and is 
working at its own pace to redefine what development means. At the same 
time scientists must work within the frameworks established by their own 
culture and their own polity, and are confronted with leadership elites which 
may alternate unpredictably between policies based on Western and 
indigenous models, sometimes for reasons which have little to do with human 
welfare. The scientists of the North have similar dilemmas. While some are 
comfortable with the standard economic development model, many are likely 
to be actively involved in modifying it, and exploring new dimensions of 
development. Yet their funding may depend on governments with other 
perspectives, other interests. 

Relationships with governments, and collegial North-South relationships 
among scientists are only part of the problem, however. Another factor in the 
situation is that each scientific discipline is approaching -development 
problems from its own perspective, and finds communication across 
disciplinary boundaries difficult. All three of these problems were very 
evident at the UNESCO symposium on Global Crises and the Social Sciences 
held in Canada in 1983.’ The focus of the conference was on the contributions 
that North American social science could make to the problems of the South. 
There was tension between scientists of the North and the South, tension 
among disciplines, and tension about governmental expectations. Construc- 
tive tension, but with little time for creative resolution. 

With this consideration of the changing sociopolitical parameters of the 
development debate in mind, we can now turn to an examination of the 
different models of development with which different communities work. 
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Alternative models: scientific-analytic, case history and 
folk-analytic models 


The limits of modeling 


All models are ultimately metaphors, and depend on the holder’s intuitive 
understandings of and assumptions about connections in the real world. Since 
humans cannot observe phenomena directly, but only through their 
perceptual categories, models will be built up out of elements that are 
perceived as relevant to the phenomenon by the modeler, based on 
socialization, training and previous experience. These elements are 
summarizations and abstractions of a segment of the world “out there,” 
constructed in a logical, manipulable and highly simplified form, so that 
deductions can be made and tested. What is learned then becomes the basis 
for prediction back in the real world from which the model has been 
abstracted. The major problem in constructing models is the “Problem of the 
Omitted Variable’’—the factor left out of the model which may in the end be 
crucial to understanding the process in question. The problem is inherent to 
the modeling process. Some models are better than others, but most models 
tell us something about the real world, if cnly that it is not as predictable as 
we would like it to be. 

Scientific-analytic modeling requires the use of carefully defined and to a 
degree quantifiable variables. It is supported by a highly developed scientific 
infrastructure of academic institutions for research and training, laboratories 
and libraries, and a collegial system which crosses national boundaries. That 
infrastructure in turn depends on economic and social resources available to 
sustain it. This type of modeling is carried out both by natural and social 
scientists. Case history modeling, carried cut primarily by sociologists and 
anthropologists, involves delineation through onsite observation of cultural 
patterns reflecting unique behavioural configurations and specific structural 
arrangements which operate to maintain social units under particular 
environmental conditions. While some quantification may be used, the 
important thing is the identification of patterns: of belief, of resource 
allocation, of connections and relationships over time. Like scientific-analytic 
modeling, it requires a scientific infrastructure of academic institutions for 
research and training, laboratories and libraries, and a collegial system which 
crosses national boundaries. 

Folk-analytic modeling consists of the mental mapping by ordinary 
individuals of the physical and social terrains in which they live, with 
themselves as point of reference.® For farmers this would include a mental 
map of the local bioregion, with information about soil characteristics, water 
availability, range of flora and fauna, climate variations over time, the 
occupational skills required for subsistence, and structures and patterns of 
mutual aid relationships within and between families and at the community 
level? This kind of mapping/modeling is supported by the social 
infrastructure of local communities, which provides intergenerational 
knowledge transmission about local envircnmental resources and the skills of 
resource utilization to maintain household and community life. 
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Scientific-analytic models 


Models in the natural sciences today generally depend on highly sophisticated 
computer modeling equipment which can handle multiple interactions of 
large numbers of mathematically quantified variables. The biological and 
physical processes which they are thus able to track and delineate become the 
basis for engineering technologies which apply that knowledge to a wide 
range of practical problems. Agricultural technologists for example use basic 
laboratory findings to develop fertilizers that compensate for poor soils, 
irrigation systems for arid lands, plants and trees that will do well in specified 
soils. The omitted variables usually include long-term impacts of the 
exogenously introduced factor, interactions with other elements of the 
biosphere, the knowledge, attitudes and practices (KAP) of the people who 
will use the innovations, the social, economic and political structures for 
response to new information and for resource allocation in the local society, 
and the macrostructures which affect that resource allocation. 

Social technologists use social systems modeling, developed at the 
Massachussetts Institute of Technology in the 1950s primarily by Jay 
Forrester for use in industrial management and now carried out in very 
complex forms by scholars at the International Institute of Applied Systems 
Analysis inter alias. Social systems modeling attempts to overcome the 
problem of omitted variables by drawing on an array of diverse data sets, 
converted to indicators which represent system states. Systems analysts are 
able to utilize in indicator construction the whole range of demographic data 
now collected by nation-states and assembled by the United Nations on 
fertility, mortality, household formation, education levels, health services, 
employment, extent of urbanization, GNP per capita, plus data on all kinds of 
production, and on distribution, transportation and communication infras- 
tructures, trade flows, measures of natural resource availability. The omitted 
variables in a very complex model are primarily the hard-to-quantify 
variables. While systems modeling can be used at the microlevel to identify 
the social system of a community or household, it is more generally used at 
regional, national and world levels. Sometimes criticized as being too 
complex, other times as being too simple, it does not overcome the omitted 
variable problem because of the preference for more easily quantifiable data. 
In theory, as Meadows}? has pointed out, this problem could be minimized 
- by more imaginative choice of variables, more imaginative approaches to 
quantification, and different kinds of thinking about the nature of society. 


Case history models 


The model which the anthropologist develops to show how a specific 
community “works” is a mapping of social roles and structures, of all 
observed activities, interactions and relationships in the various domains of 
community life, household, economic activity (market and nonmarket), 
policy councils, settings for information exchange, initiation and training, 
celebration. The omitted variables tend to be the biophysical properties of the 
environment, the technologies available to improve it, and the details of the 
macrostructures which impinge on these local communities. The anthropolo- 
gical development literature is full of case histories of how community 
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structures have operated to initiate innovations in the context of community 

perception of advantageous opportunities. and also full of case histories of 

how community structures have operated to oppose innovation proposed by 

outsiders when community perception has been that the innovation would be 
_ disadvantageous."! 

Since most of the new technologies which come from the laboratories of the 
scientist and the technologist must by definition be introduced by outsiders to 
the community in question, understanding the criteria that communities 
bring to the evaluation of innovations, znd the processes by which those 
criteria are utilized by the community in making action decisions, can be very 
important. Anthropologists are trained to identify such community processes. 
They are also trained to identify gender-, age-, and other status-based role 
clusters. In this way it can be known which innovations are in the hands of 
women, which in the hands of men, and which in the hands of other special 
status groups. While in one sense patterns are unique to each community, in 
another sense there are metapatterns that enable anthropologists to identify 
unique patterns more quickly. 


Folk-analytic models 


Anthropological studies not only help identify community patterns of dealing 
with conservation and change, they also identify the kinds of mental maps 
with which individuals in households in particular communities work. The 
para-scientific knowledge about local sail variation and local ecosystems 
already inside the heads of traditional farmers, the knowledge of how certain 
types of interplanting can serve the functions both of protection from parasites 
and of soil building, of how multi-year crop cycles can rebuild exhausted soil, 
is very important for technologists to learn about and take account of in 
considering the introduction of productivity-enhancing technologies.'? The 
same applies to the general understanding of the problem of resource 
degradation on the part of agricultural societies in general.'? The 
health-maintaining knowledge of local healing herbs carried in the heads of 
rural women is important for health specialisis to know, as are the mutual aid 
networks known primarily to women which enable household crises to be 
managed. ; 

In relation to population policy, the complex household calculations about 
trade-offs between “quantity” and “quality” of children, about extended- 
family investment in migrant labor to nsure diversification of economic 
resources, and about extended family resource allocation in terms of land and 
other forms of capital, that go on inside the heads of the uneducated poor, 
rural or urban, need to be understood before effective assistance with 
population control can be designed.!* It is for example clear that historically 
societies have managed to control popu:ation size when there was a clear 
perception of the need to do so, long before modern fertility control 
technology was introduced. 

Other improtant folk-analytic knowledge has to do with the mental maps of 
the financial terrain of capital and credit available to the poor. Also the 
knowledge of connections with the outside world—how to use the larger 
health, education and welfare infrastructures that reach into the local 
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community (schools, clinics, post offices), and how to use regional 
bureaucracies through local contacts. 

The shared mental maps of men, women, children and the elderly in each 
household need to be included as variables along with individual mental 
maps, since many significant behaviors and action choices take place at the 
level of the household. The omitted variables in these folk-analytic models 
tend to be at the levels beyond the household/local community, and concern 
macro biophysical and social structures and relationships. The expertise 
inside the heads of target populations, particularly when they are uneducated 
and poor, is continually underestimated, resulting in a failure to build on 
resources already available for innovation, and a futile offering of resources 
that cannot be utilized under local conditions. 


The models need each other 


The point to be emphasized here is that each of these models, each of these 
ways of mapping reality, has analytic power. Each contains variables that 
have relevance to the introduction of technological innovation. One used 
alone cannot ensure successful developmental outcomes. 

The most important finding that comes from an inspection of case history 
and folk-analytic models is that most human beings tend to behave rationally 
in the light of information available to them, making the most of perceived 
resources. They respond positively to innovative practices when these are 
perceived to be sound in relation to the knowledge of the local terrain which 
the local person already possesses, provide tangible benefits to the innovator, 
and do not entail unreasonable risks. When innovations are resisted it is often 
discovered afterwards that the local people knew something the expert didn’t 
know, that made the innovation undesirable, at least in the form presented. 
Many technological developments, particularly in agriculture, reduce 
diversity and thus increase risk. 

There is a Newtonian assumption in scientific-analytic models generally 
that a certain constellation of factors will achieve a situation of controlled 
equilibrium which can continue indefinitely. In reality, these constructed 
equilibria are very vulnerable to new impacts. A new high-yield strain of corn, 
rice or wheat may be attacked by blight, be unable to adapt to the range of 
climate variation present in a given area, or turn out to be prohibitively 
expensive in terms of fertilizer, water and equipment needs, or be otherwise 
inappropriate for small-scale agriculture. Because of such destabilizing 
side-effects, the Green revolution, for example, has in some areas widened the 
gap between rich and poor farmers and accelerated rates of soil depletion. 

Traditional agriculture on the other hand is geared to survival under 
widely varying conditions, using tools and materials already at hand. 
Traditional societies in general operate with a high degree of diversity of crops 
and skills, with back-up environmental resources to resort to in times of 
environmental catastrophe. The diversity reduces risk and vulnerability. 
Understanding the social and biophysical dimensions of traditional diversity 
is important in evaluating the feasibility of any planned changes which reduce 
diversity. 
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There is no super model which can include the features of each of the types of 
models we have discussed kere. There is no magic formula for dealing with 
omitted variables. There is, however, zhe possibility of drawing on the 
strengths of each model by forming interdisciplinary teams for development 
work. Already this is happ2ning, although there are not yet many success 
stories to recount because of the difficulty of interdisciplinary communication. 
The development of interfaze disciplines such as agricultural anthropology, 
social forestry, social/human ecology, and cultural geography, which provide 
scientists with the tools of more than one discipline in a problem-focused area 
helps create the intellectuel environment in which more interdisciplinary 
work can take place. The iceal is now being stated from time to time that in 
rural technical aid situations there should be a core group consisting of a rural 
development specialist, an anthropologist or rural sociologist, an economist 
and an agriculturalist working on any project. Saint and Coward’s 
injunction that ‘“‘Agricultural development strategies (be) tailored to 
socio-natural situations like seeds to micro-environments” can be taken as 
metaphoric advice for any type of project involving technological innova- 
tion.'® 

Tailoring technological strategies to socio-natural situations cannot be 
achieved without collabora-ion between the natural and social sciences. One 
important problem in introducing technological innovation is understanding 
the gender, class or ethnic-based division of labor and political power in most 
local communities. The story has been well-documented by now that 
improving agricultural tecknology has made life harder for women, because 
credit, seeds and tools are given to men and women must now work the cash 
crop fields of their husbands as well as their own subsistence plots (without 
tools) to feed their families.!’ 

The story has been equa_ly well-documented that introducing credit, seeds 
and tools for “leading” fermers who seem to respond well to innovation 
increases the income disparities between rich and poor farmers, further 
empowers a few visible leaders, and enlarges the number of landless 
unemployed agricultural workers who cannot be absorbed elsewhere in the 
social system. The same principle operetes whenever local leadership elites 
are provided with additicnal resources for innovation. The trickle-down 
principle is now in questioa as an effect:ve dynamic, or at least when one is 
working with relatively short developmental time spans.'® 

Interdisciplinary collabcration between the social and natural sciences is 
not the whole story in avoiding deve-opmental failures. Accepting local 
residents as collaborators in order to be able to make use of the reservoir of 
knowledge and skills which have evolved to ensure survivability in the local 
environment with all its cycles, fluctuations and recurring catastrophes, is an 
important and rarely-taken step. Contact with locals cannot be confined to 
elites. This is because elites are themselves buffered from the consequences of 
environmental fluctuations which impact their poorer neighbors so severely, 
and may not have the dztailed knowledge those poorer neighbors have. 
Contact must therefore extend to include the poorer sectors of the population 
if the full range of surviva: skills is to be tapped. 
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What collaboration between disciplines and with bearers of local wisdom 
make possible is a new quality of development. That there should be opposing 
accounts of what development is about is a paradox, because proponents of 
both stories would agree that human and social development is the goal, and 
economic productivity is only a means. It has been the isolation of the natural 
from the social (and humanistic) sciences, and the isolation of both from the 
knowledge stock available to local residents, that has made technology come 
to appear as a monster. This cannot be repaired by introducing social impact 
analysis as a separate scientific tool. A social impact report can be (and 
usually is) easily filed and forgotten. Because physical and social systems are 
so intimately intertwined, all scientific analysis needs to have a social 
component. 

It is not clear what “integrated”? development might look like, since the 
interdisciplinary work needed to bring it about will have its own dynamic. 
However it is possible to imagine directions. The development we have 
experienced since the Renaissance has been the product of the interaction 
between imagined desirable futures and action in the present. As Polak’? has 
shown, societies throughout history have tended to move in the direction of 
their images of the future. When these are strong and positive, they act as 
powerful magnets, directing social behavior toward the desired possibilities. 
When they are weak and diffuse, societies drift or decline. The science-and- 
technology-generated image of a developed society discussed earlier has 
served as such a magnet for the West, and helped bring about the many 
extraordinary achievements of the 20th century. Its unanticipated side- 
effects, including military technology, two world wars, the widening poverty 
gap between the North and the South and worldwide fears of terrorism, have 
paralyzed the social imagination and left many societies, particularly in the 
North, without any image of the future except as an extended, uncertain 
present. Polak’s work was intended to help us begin imaging the future again. 
In that spirit, I will suggest in short-hand fashion images of possibilities for 
integrated development that might carry us into the 21st century. 


Integrated development: some images 


1. Productivity redefined in terms of quality of work life for society as a whole, 
with production technologies geared to the creation of satisfying employment 
for everyone in moderately labor-intensive work situations; the development 
of measures to identify the quality of work life. 


2. A high value set on diversity; cultural diversity, multilingualism, diversity 
in agriculture, in natural ecosystems, diversity in production systems, 
transportation systems, and diversity in size and patterning of human 
settlements, accompanied by a recognition of the limits of diversity, and the 
development of skills in dealing with the conflicts generated by cultural 
diversity. 

3. Localism rather than decentralization, localism meaning a pattern of social 
organization optimally responsive to local initiative while still operating 
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within the feedback systems of more inclusive structures at regional, national 
and international levels; multicentric societies with much local autonomy and 
sophisticated electronic communication facilities available for constant 
information flows locally, regionally and globally. 


4. Much attention to the maturing of the individual human person in family, 
school and community settings, related :0 careful decision-making about 
family size; concern for an integrated intellectual, emotional and spiritual — 
development over the lifetime, and acceptance of a diversity of social roles in 
the public and private spheres for men and women from early childhood on. 


5. A strong sense of species identity, of connectedness to and responsibility for 
fellow humans in all regions, supported by membership in a variety of 
transnational networks further evolved from the nongovernmental associa- 
tions of the 20th century. Some of these networks will be based on occupation, 
such as the scientific professional associaticns, others on common concerns or 
on creative or recreational interests. 


6. Transnational interdisciplinary networks of scientists constantly probing 
for problem areas in the physical or social environment, for conflict situations 
requiring new research, new solutions. Local communities supporting 
complexes of scientific laboratories and electronic communications centers 
appropriate to their size, with a specially designed mini-complex for small 
communities. 


7. Generally available, multiple and irterlinked transportation systems 
facilitate people movement, shifting patterns of organization for social 
learning, materials production, resource allocation and a variety of forms of 
human creativity in every region. 


Those particular features may not appezl to you. The important thing is to 
develop your own images of desirable features of a future society. From 
multiple efforts at image-generation, certain broad outlines will emerge which 
will eventually become prevailing themes of the future. 


Integrated development: the means 


We are not helpless to bring about a more humane developmental process. Of 
the various means available, two will be discussed here because they 
represent arenas where scientists have particular contributions to make. One 
is in education, the other in scientific nongovernmental organizations. 


Education 


Taking the long perspective, the collabora-ion of all the sciences among each 
other and with the humanities in kLringing about more integrated 
development depends on the quality of education we give the next generation. 
Since science and technology must be applied to the very learning process 
itself, let us consider how computer technology can contribute to learning in 
the context of a broader consideration of the task of education in human and 
social development. 

First, let us turn to some specific weaknesses in contemporary educational 
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practise with regard to preparing young people to understand their own 
society, and consider some ways that the scientific-educational community 
might deal with this weakness. 

The weaknesses have to do with the lack of opportunities for students to 
explore the specifics of the real-world environment and develop a feedback 
system in the human mind between social-environmental observations and 
computer models. In my own experience as a teacher I have noted that each 
succeeding generation of students knows less about the inner workings of their 
own local community, whether city or small town, than the one before, 
because they spend less time exploring community settings first-hand and 
more time getting preprogrammed secondary information about their 
environment from television and computers—and sometimes newspapers. 
They do not have the equivalent kinds of mental maps in their heads I 
described for subsistence farmers in traditional societies, or that farmers in 
their own country have, or that even their parents have. They live shielded 
from their own social ecosystem. 

A picture of the world built up from secondary data is full of holes-—the 
omitted variables. Models are best constructed by those who have first-hand 
knowledge of the empirical reality, and who are able to make a judgement 
about what to simplify, what to omit, for the analytic purposes at hand. While 
we can rely on the models of others for much of our knowledge, there needs to 
be an empirical knowledge base in a child’s mind that secondary information 
can be attached to. Otherwise grevious errors can be made in trying to act in 
the real world. The same kinds of errors that have been made by 
technologists, are translated to the life space of the individual. 

Since the computer is such an important tool for scientist and planner alike, 
and seems to offer a whole new dimension of learning to deal with complexity, 
it is useful to ask, what is the role of the computer in producing an educated 
human being? Computer literacy is the most discussed literacy in the modern 
world. It is a primary avenue to jobs in societies with increasing levels of 
endemic unemployment. Socrates in the Phaedrus warned that writing would 
undermine oral tradition and destroy memory. On the whole this seems to 
have happened. Young people have less and less prose and poetry stored in 
their heads, and treat knowledge as something to be looked up rather than 
held available in the mind. Will the computer further this process or reverse 
it? 

I will argue that while the computer may not help with mental storage skills, 
if used correctly it will open up whole new ways of using the mind. If used — 
incorrectly, however, it will serve as a shield between the user and the real 
world. The classroom itself is already a shield between the learner and the 
real world. Textbooks model very segmented aspects of the real world, and 
many hours a day are spent by growing children working with textbooks in 
the highly simplified environment of the school. Boredom is a major hazard of 
education, and prevents the sharpening of the mental faculties it is supposed 
to facilitate. 

Good computerized learning programs for basic skills have been found to 
speed up learning—and there is no boredom while the highly interactive 
computer-learner process is going on. (Bad programs, it must be noted, can 
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be boring in the extreme.) Problem solving at the computer exercises the 
mind in a variety of ways, and enhances mental agility. It also gives a sense of 
control over the environment, because the continuous feedback which 
interaction with the computer provides allows for the correction of mistakes 
and for achieving desired ovtcomes. 

How can the need to get first-hand experience of the real world be 
combined with the need to master the skills of computer literacy in order to 
manage complexity? In my view, substantial numbers of school hours in the 
primary and secondary years should be spent in community apprenticeships 
at a variety of locations within the community—in stores, hospitals, jails, 
churches, theaters, artists’ and photographers’ studios, factories, repair shops 
laboratories, community water purification and waste recycling installations, 
pharmacies, service centers of all kinds, farms, individual homes (particularly 
with small infants present), civic and governmental centers and offices of all 
kinds—wherever the manifcld business of society is conducted. A program of 
apprenticeships beginning with kindergarten and moving through senior high 
school, frequently returning to the same settings in successive years as the 
student builds up a more sophisticated knowledge base to deal with that 
setting, could be alternated with intensive blocks of time spent in classrooms. 
In the classroom computer-assisted learning programs and intensive reading 
periods could alternate with conferences with teachers who provide individual 
guidance in the learning prccess, suited tc the individual child’s interests and 
needs. 

Children educated in this way will have well-trained minds, a wholistic 
appreciation of the intricate socio—economic—political—cultural roles, cus- 
toms, beliefs and action pathways that make up community life, and 
knowledge of how that life impacts and is impacted by the natural 
environment. When they werk with data zt the computer, there will be reality 
checks in their minds to hel> them evaluate the abstractions they are dealing 
with. 

A valuable spin-off from this approach to education is that everyone in the 
community, during the period when they have an apprentice, becomes a 
part-time teacher, sharing what they know, and deepening their own 
knowledge and self-concept in the process. Intergenerational gaps, so serious 
in industrialized societies, will be lessenec as there are more opportunities for 
shared experience across age groups. India is a uniquely appropriate setting 
for educational innovation cf this kind because of the educational experiments 
which have already gone in this country in this century. It is interesting to 
speculate what. might have happened at Tagore’s Shantiniketan, Gandhi’s 
model villages and other early community-based learning experiments if 
low-cost solar-powered computers had been available when those experi- 
ments began. 


International nongovernmental erganizations 


The second set of resources available to the scientific community is one that is 
not often thought of in connection with development. I refer to the 
globe-spanning structures known as international nongovernmental organiza- 
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tions (INGOs). The Binational Seminar on Population/Resources/ 
Environment Interactions in India, is an example of one of the major new 
social phenomena of the 20th century—the evolution of transnational 
people’s networks to further common transnational interests regarding 
human welfare. In 1900 there were 200 such associations. Today there are 
18000. While they vary considerably in aims and seriousness of purpose and 
inclusiveness of membership from states with differing political systems, the 
capability of people to work together for common concerns has increased 
immeasurably as a result of this development.” 

The scientific and professional associations among the 18000 NGOs rank 
very high in the quality of interaction and in fruitful collaboration to solve 
pressing problems relating to the population/resources/environment inter- 
face. The power of scientific NGOs is that they represent an interactive world 
community which, in the projects they undertake, address highly specific 
human situations. Another example on a much larger scale, is the 
International Geosphere/Biosphere “global habitability’” project of the 
International Council of Scientific Unions, a project which many people will 
be participating in before the decade is over. 

NGOs work closely with another set of globe-spanning networks—the 
United Nations system. With its 30 United Nations agencies and 
administrative centers in the five world regions, its 50 or more information 
systems that transmit data about the state of the world to every country, and 
its 159 offices, one in each member state, it makes possible the application of 
scientific knowledge in places no one knew existed when the UN was founded 
41 years ago. United Nations agencies and the United Nations University _ 
along with nongovernmental scientific associations have greatly facilitated the 
development of the infrastructures of science in Africa, the Middle East and 
Asia. Unfortunately the transition from 50 to 159 states has put the UN in 
difficulties because it has been the arena for the expression of a whole new set 
of contending social, political, economic and cultural interests. The UN will 
survive, however changed in form, because the world cannot do without it. 
Many of the working secretariats of the United Nations were established in 
the preceding League of Nations, and will continue in whatever new forms 
evolve because the work is there to be done. 

Nation-states themselves have evolved considerably over this century in 
their problem solving capabilities. The 2000 intergovernmental organizations 
which now exist represent a great number of agreements and regimes 
concerning outer space, the seabed and various special regions. These 2000 
IGOs include a number of regional common market organizations on every 
continent which also deal with transboundary problems of various kinds. The 
roughly 62000 bilateral and multilateral treaties among nation-states 
represent another set of problem solving initiatives. The spread of military 
alliances, the volume of the arms trade and the continuing emphasis on 
developing new weapons technologies should not blind us to the fact that we 
have substantial negotiation and conflict resolution capabilities in both 
governmental and nongovernmental sectors in this moment in history, and 
need only the political will to make more use of these capabilities on behalf of 
peaceful development. 
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The task ahead 


One of the important developments that lies ahead for the scientific 
community is development of more interdisciplinary capabilities so that 
scientists can offer more than piecemeal nuggets of knowledge to apply to 
pieces of complex social/environmental problems. Since the infrastructure of 
the international social scienze community has developed only in this century, 
while natural scientists begen much earlier, the International Social Science 
Council does not have the extensive resources and networks to draw on which 
are available to the Internat_onal Council of Scientific Unions. It is, however, 
steadily growing stronger, end collaboration between ICSU and ISSC will 
eventually enable us to mov2 faster toward the more integrated development 
we hope for. In the meantime, scientific collaboration at the binational level 
as is now happening between India and the United States can establish a 
precedent for the longer run developments by increasing social science—natu- 
ral science dialogue and joiat project activity in the programs undertaken. 

Let us reject the specters of reductionist concepts of science and technology 
as contributing to a dehumanizing development in purely economic terms, 
and instead think of ou-selves as contributing to a new integrated 
development focused on hunan and social well-being. 
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Regional Autonomy in Nicaragua. A New 
Approach to the Indigenous Question in 
Latin America 


Hans PETTER BUVOLLEN* 


In September 1987 the Nicaraguan National Assembly ratified a law on 
autonomy for the Atlantic regions in eastern Nicaragua defining thereby the 
first formal multiethnic nation in Latin America. The radical change in the 
Sandinista policy towards the Indian population has not only led to 
admiration but also skeptidsm in the regions themselves and among the 
concerned abroad. The relationship between the Sandinista revolution and 
the (Miskitu) Indians has io a great extent been expressed as an armed 
conflict since 1981. The “good guy” theory claiming that the Sandinistas 
admit their errors in dealing with the Indians does not convince everyone. 
Some would claim that the autonomy project is merely a tactic to pacify the 
area and regain control. 

The lesson from the Nicaraguan process is manyfold. It is the first 
expression of how a revolutionary government in Latin America handles the 
Indian question by giving the Indians special rights in addition to the equal 
rights stated by the revolution. The process also shows that armed struggle 
has contributed to this achievement. Without the armed pressure from the 
Indian guerillas, it is doubtf.l if the autonomy process would have come this 
far. If the type of autonomy achieved in Nicaragua serves as an inspiration to 
other indigenous peoples in Latin America, the armed struggle as a way to 
achieve this could be an additional inspiration. 

Is there anything new about the Sand:nista approach? Is the Nicaraguan 
solution a break with the traditional ethnocentric nation in Latin America, an 
alternative to the “indigenist’”? approzch? This paper focusses on the 
Nicaraguan experience in the light of the discussion about class and ethnicity, 
national revolution and ethnodevelopment. 


*Hans Petter Buvollen is a cultural anthropologist and research fellow at the International 
Peace Research Institute, Oslo, Norway. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 
46th International Congress of Americanists, Amsterdam, July 4—8, 1988. 
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The autonomy law 


The present autonomy law is a result of a long process which has included 
consultations on various levels to determine conditions for a peaceful 
transition to increased selfdetermination for the ethnic groups in the atlantic 
regions. After a hopeful initial period of the revolution, the indigenous 
organization Miskitu, Sumu, Rama, Sandinistas Together (MISURASATA), 
sought a more independent policy for the region than the Sandinistas were 
prepared to accept. Especially land rights and military presence in the Indian 
communities became contentious issues. The performance of MISURASA- 
_TAs representative in the State Council in Managua, Steadman Fagoth 
Müller, led the Sandinistas to the conclusion that the ambitious organization 
was developing into a separatist movement. The lack of mutual confidence 
became complete with the detention of the MISURASATA leadership in 
February 1981. The Sandinistas saw a potential counterrevolutionary threat 
instead of specific indigenous practices directed towards revolutionary 
transformation. 


The armed conflict’ 


MISURASATA disintegrated, and the positions of the three dominant 
leaders reflect the complexity of the conflict which developed. Steadman 
Fagoth’s faction MISURA chose the counterrevolutionary position in alliance 
with the US-supported FDN. Brooklyn Rivera claimed the control of 
MISURASATA as an armed opposition group in exile which fought for 
historical indigenous rights in Nicaragua. Hazel Law chose to remain in 
Nicaragua, using the existing possibilities to promote indigenous rights within 
the legal framework. However, the forced relocation of the Miskitu 
communities along the Coco River in late 1981 as a reaction to attacks by 
MISURA from Honduras radicalized the opposition to the Sandinistas and 
caused a great number to seek refuge in Honduras. The increasingly violent 
situation fueled anti Sandinista propaganda from the United States which for 
the first time saw benefits in an Indian struggle against a Latin American 
state. 

Since 1984, the Sandinistas have redefined their policy towards ethnic 
groups. Errors were admitted and reconciliation was actively sought. The 
Indian resistance was now understood as authentic and not necessarily aimed 
at overthrowing the government in Managua. The conflict had dynamics 
different from the US-supported counterrevolution. By establishing the 
National Autonomy Commission in December 1984, the Sandinistas were 
seeking a solution which would combine the national sovereignty of 
Nicaragua with increased selfdetermination for the ethnic groups. The 
Sandinistas were in need of a mechanism to reduce the conflicts which 
dominated the entire country. Establishing a peaceful atmosphere in the 
Atlantic regions was a way to direct the military attention to other areas and a 
condition for-a political process towards selfdetermination. 

These reasons are crucial in understanding the Nicaraguan autonomy 
process. The Indian resistance has showed sufficient strength to force the 
Sandinistas to take the question of selfdetermination seriously. If the kind of 
autonomy offered by the Sandinistas was not satisfactory, military pressure 
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would most likely be maintained. On the other hand, the sacrifices made by 
the population through years of war have been great, and the demand for a 
ceasefire is strong. 

Throughout the process towards autoncmy, military aspects have played a 
dominant role. During the negotiations between FSLN and MISURASATA 
in 1985, it became obvious that for the FSLN military considerations had 
priority, while MISURASATA demanded political commitments for 
selfdetermination as a condition for discussing the military considerations. 
Unfortunately, the status of MISURASATA as representative for the Miskitu 
demands” has deteriorated as the exiled leaders regarded international 
support as more important than the local support among its people. The US 
strategy of “low intensity warfare” has also resulted in strong manipulation of 
the indigenous struggle to legitimize the status of the counterrevolution. 
During the Iran-Contra hearings in Waskington in May 1987, the testimony 
of the National Security Council staff member Robert Owen revealed that 
MISURASATA had been bribed with US$ 100000—in order to suspend 
further negotiations with FSLN in 1985. Since the breakdown of the 
negotiations with MISURASATA, the Sandinistas have not regarded its 
leadership as a representative negotiation partner. In order to achieve 
progress in the military field, ceasefire agreements were reached with several 
local commanders from the resistance who had more direct influence on the 
resistance forces. This led to the peculiar situation where several units of the 
Indian resistance in joint efforts with the Sandinista Army defended hamlets 
and strategic installations against attacks from antigovernment forces. The 
process of disintegration of the Indian resistance led to a reorganization in 
September 1985 of the most fervent opposition in KISAN. However, the new 
organization—which hoped to obtain military aid from the United 
States—fell apart with KISAN for Peace actively seeking dialogue. The 
evolution of the Indian resistance is a complex one, and a graphic overview 
might help the reader (see Figure 1). 

The results of the reconciliation with the units in the field together with 
wide consultations at community level by the “Commissions for Peace and 
Autonomy,” provided an atmosphere of dialogue between the government 
and the victims of the war in the atlantic regions. The draft statutes for 
regional autonomy were presented in a broad public meeting in Puerto 
Cabezas in April 1987 where they were revised before the National Assembly 
adopted them for inclusion in the constitution on 2 September 1987. 


The essence of the autonomy law 


The Nicaraguan Autonomy Law is regional and not ethnic in character. It 
takes into account the need for national sovereignty and local selfdetermina- 
tion, assuming that these are not opposing goals. Being historically a divided 
nation, regional autonomy is seen as an effort by the revolution to unite 
Nicaragua in a multiethnic and multicultural nation. Ethnicity as a basis for 
special rights is seen as promoting further separateness and not an 
identification with other historically marginal groups in the regions. The 
rights to “organize social and productive activities according to proper 
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values” are stated in the law, but the political body for the two autonomous 
regions will be comprised by the various ethnic groups in regional councils 
and municipalities. The definition of the municipalities and their degree of 
autonomy will be determined by how far the various ethnic groups will 
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emphasize their specific interests within the autonomous region. The law does 
not give further details about the status of the municipalities. 

Two important aspects of the existing law have been the dominance of the 
majority ethnic group—the Mestizos—in the regional councils and the 
neglect of specific Indian clams. On the other hand, the small populations of 
Sumu, Garifuna and Rama Fave reasons to fear Miskitu dominance. Drawing 
municipality limits will ther2fore be cf great importance. Municipalities can 
be constructed in an ethnically homogenous manner. The Mestizos could be 
split between several municipalities in arder for them not to constitute a 
dominant group. The Sumu population could then achieve important 
influence in the territory north of the mining towns, the Garifuna in the 
Orinoco area by Pearl Lagoon and the Remes at Rama Key. Representation 
in the regional councils coud therefore reflect the size of the various ethnic 
groups with a built-in unde-zrepresen-ation of the Mestizo population. 

The crucial question conzerning Indian local selfdetermination is about 
rights to territory, the use of resources, both sub-soil as well as forests, 
agricultural lands, hunting and fishing resources. On this point, the 
law—although vague—car be interpreted as guaranteeing these rights 
defined as communal property. Skepticism about the existing law has been 
expressed with the assumption that the Nicaraguan state still maintains wide 
powers and that the “unilaterally decreed statute [now law] ... can be 
altered at will by the central government.’ By careful examination of the 
present law and the only existing detailed alternative,* the main difference 
appears to be the emphasis on ethnically defined territories by the latter. In 
the MISURASATA proposal, these territorial rights, however, are limited to 
the Miskitu, Sumu and Rama peoples wkile Creoles, Garifuna and Mestizos 
are granted the right to reside as “sthnic communities” and “part of the 
Nicaraguan national community” and enjoy the use and benefit of land, 
waters and resources ‘“‘acco-ding to the traditional laws and customs of the 
people of Yapti Tasba (the Miskitu, Sumu and Rama).” This proposal 
definitely envisages future conflicts, but is rooted in the principle of ancestral 
rights. The territorial rights therefore have to be determined by regional and 
not by central authorities. 

Concerning the rights to natural resources, the official autonomy law is 
quite vague, especially in relation to sub-soil and nonrenewable resources 
(mining, possibly oil) while the MISURASATA proposal categorically 
reserves all property rights for indigenous populations. The Nicaraguan state 
appears to be arguing that aonrenewable resources belong to the state. The 
already existing mines in Suna, Rosita and Bonanza were nationalized in 
1979 and major investments have been made to secure their further operation 
by central government. Further exploitation of new mineral sources will 
however be a decision that the regional authorities have to make.° Contrary to 
a general belief among the population in the Atlantic regions, mining, forestry 
and fishing do not produce any surplus for the state and the regions are far 
from selfsufficient when it Comes to food production due to the state of war. 
The subsidies from the state amounted in 1987 to about 80 percent of the 
economy in the regions. In addition, international aid organizations 
contribute considerably to the urgent assistance to repatriated refugees and 
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other social projects. Until a certain degree of selfsufficiency has been 
achieved, the relations to the central government in economic terms will still 
be tight. This dependency reflects in miniature the relations between the 
peripheral nations and the dominant powers. There is evidence enough to 
argue that political autonomy will be impossible without proper economic 
control. 

To the Sandinista Government, the Atlantic coast is an economic burden. 
An end to the war would improve the possibility of a more stable economy 
based on selfsufficiency in the regions which in its turn would be a necessary 
condition for making real autonomy possible. The relation between the 
national revolution and the autonomous regions is therefore of great 
relevance. 


National revolution and regional autonomy 


Given the fact that the serious contender in the disputes about the political 
status and future development of the Atlantic regions also regards the 
Sandinista revolution as legitimate, the basis for autonomy ought to be sought 
. as an integral part of the national revolution. This, however, does not mean 
integration in a homogenous national society along the lines of traditional 
indigenism. The National Autonomy Commission has stated clearly that 
“Gntegrationism does not strengthen national unity, but rather contributes to 
a sharpening of ethnic conflicts.” In pure economic terms, including basic 
infrastructures, a certain integration would be welcomed by the ethnic 
communities but the degree of this integration will be determined by the 
regional authorities on their own premises. On the other hand, a pure 
“ethnicist” approach falls short on a historical perspective and the wider 
political context in which the present situation in the Atlantic regions of 
Nicaragua must be seen. The current autonomy law is an attempt to find a 
workable solution that can cement the revolution in a united multiethnic 
nation. 

Much of the criticism which has been raised against the present autonomy 
process by Indian activists abroad and by MISURASATA has been based on 
the class-defined understanding of the revolution as expressed by the 
Sandinista Front. The ethnic dimension in the Nicaraguan liberation struggle 
was a rather neglected one. The rhetoric in the historical program of FSLN 
referred to the long history of foreign penetration, the need for economic 
development and stimulation of the local cultural values.’ Along with other 
national liberation movements, FSLN regarded in the initial period of the 
revolution the ethnic dimension as being irrational for economic development 
purposes. The impatience to extend the national program for economic 
development to the Atlantic regions was the main reason for the growing 
tension between the Sandinista authorities and MISURASATA over the 
implementation of the revolution. 


Ethnicity and class 


MISURASATA regarded the territorial claims and their identification as an 
ethnic nation as highly different to the land reform and improvements for the 
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peasant class in Nicaragua in general. Ethnicity has often been reduced to 
cultural and linguistic phenomena, especially where ethnic groups are 
scattered and strive for a conmon identity. Ethnicity expressed as. political 
rights to ancestral lands and resources has an economic base which is crucial ` 
to further development as an ethnically defined nation. The Nicaraguan 
authorities, however, do not. accept the Atlantic regions as a nation, but as 
“ethnic communities”.® The national question is therefore defined as the 
nation-state Nicaragua althcugh ethnic pluralism is regarded as essential in 
order to create harmony in the state-defined nation through local 
selfdetermination. 

Ethnicity is thus not regarded as a driving force on its own towards 
selfdetermination. Ethnicity cannot be seen independently from class 
structures as ethnic system: are contemporary in relation to the national 
formation of which they are part.? The Nicaraguan authorities emphasize the 
importance of not isolating zhe demands of the Indians from those of other 
marginalized classes in Nicaragua. In order to construct a new understanding 
of centuries of exploitation, the Sandinista revolution aims at a collective 
construction of a new society; ethnic division would be a serious obstacle in 
that project. 

The so-called “Fourth World” tendency among Indian rights activists sees 
interference or cooperation from non Indians as a challenge and a negative 
combination. The state, regardless of its policy, is being seen as hostile to 
indigenous demands. The skepticism towards state policies is a result of 
accumulated historical experience. The same skepticism is expressed towards 
militant organizations strugzling for something more than exclusive Indian 
rights along ethnic lines. The class concept is associated with Western and 
thus alienating political anelysis. This tendency has also had considerable 
influence on MISURASATA in the case of Nicaragua. During the 
negotiations between MISURASATA and FSLN in 1985, representatives 
from the Indian Law Resource Center in Washington, DC, participated as 
advisers for the MISURASATA delegation and underlined in principal terms 
the need for Indian selfdetermination. The “Fourth World” definition of 
selfdetermination reflects a degree of independence which does not 
correspond with the national unity expressed by the regional autonomy in 
Nicaragua. During the ren2wed negotia-ions in early 1988, the degree of 
autonomy was still on the agenda. In the meantime, however, local support 
for MISURASATA has witkered and military strength considerably reduced. 
The main reason why FSLN yet again entered a negotiation process with 
MISURASATA seems to te aimed at the support which the latter enjoys 
internationally. 

The impact of the Nicaraguan revolution and its handling of the “Indian 
question” has had a serious impact on the international Indian community 
and their supporters. There has been a dramatic division within the World 
Council of Indigenous Peop.es (WCIP) and the American Indian Movement 
(AIM) over the Nicaragua ssue. Russel Means of AIM, a fervent supporter 
of the MISURASATA armed struggle, nas expressed that the Sandinistas 
“have managed to do wkat the FBI, the Secret Service, the Treasury 
Department . . . the entire might of the federal government couldn’t do, and 
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that’s divide Indian leadership in the American Indian Movement.”'” Also 
the president of WCIP was suspended in 1986 because of his involvement 
with MISURASATA. The issue of a national revolution along class lines and 
its relation to the ethnic question has become increasingly relevant among the 
international indigenous community. Their participation in national 
liberation struggles has so far been limited since diverging interests along 
ethnic lines have been very common. Lately, various liberation movements in 
Latin America have adopted their concern for indigenous populations to their 
political agenda. The autonomy process in Nicaragua can therefore serve as a 
pilot project for a revolutionary transformation towards a multiethnic society 
based on mutual interests and benefits. This could prove to be a valuable 
contribution of the Sandinista revolution to the rest of Latin America. 


Ethnodevelopment 


Ethnodevelopment has for some years become increasingly used as an 
alternative to integrationist and genocide policies. The essence of ethnodeve- 
lopment, as presented by the Mexican anthropologists Guillermo Bonfil 
Batalla and Rodolfo Stavenhagen, is the development of ethnic groups within 
the framework of a larger society, but on their own premises. The focus is not 
so much on the cultural aspects which often takes the form of “folkloric” 
concerns (like traditional indigenist policies), but on the economic basis for a 
proper, defined development of the ethnic communities. According to Bonfil, 
proper control of resources is more essential than “cultural control” since the 
latter is a social dynamic process.'! Although social organization within this 
framework will have to follow cultural lines, the ethnodevelopment vision of 
Bonfil does not see tradition and innovation as opposing tendencies. 
Innovations have been necessary for the survival of the traditional culture in 
many cases. Ethnodevelopment, in short, means autonomy which consists in 
proper decisionmaking and proper control of resources for the ethnic groups 
within a state defined nation. 

Some criticism of the concept of ethnodevelopment points to the affinity 
with “Fourth World” ideology and the tendency of isolating the ethnic groups 
further from the surrounding society. This argument could also be used as a 
warning against further segregation and could strengthen the position of the 
ruling ethnocracy. Stavenhagen even mentions “Homelands” in apartheid 
South Africa as an extreme example of such an interpretation of 
ethnodevelopment. “However, such criticism would be completely unwar- 
ranted, for ethnodevelopment is conceived as a dynamic, creative process, 
which will liberate collective energies for development rather than limit them. 
And after all, what is a cultural mainstream if not the confluence of multiple 
separate streams.”'? Ethnodevelopment is therefore a strategy which suits 
societies where the state accepts the principle of a multiethnic nation since it 
is a process towards improved relations between central powers and the 
ethnic groups. 

The concept of ethnodevelopment coincides to some degree with the 
Nicaraguan autonomy project. The role of the state is somewhat ambiguous. 
The autonomy law states in Article 8 that “the Autonomous Regions are 
supposed to participate effectively in the planning process and programs of 
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national development within the Region” (my emphasis) while Article 12 
says that the communities are entitled “to organize their social and 
productive activities according to their own values.” These formulations 
indicate an immanent relation between state power and local decisionmaking 
which is not clear. 


The military aspects 


Ethnodevelopment is opposed to the idea of < strong nation-state. In the case 
of Nicaragua, where the national sovereignty as a whole is at stake, wide 
autonomy in combination with national defense priorities is an important 
issue. The autonomy law emphasizes defense as a national concern where the 
local inhabitants will “hold the main responsibility for the defense of the 
Nation within the framework of the Sandinista Popular Army, the Security 
Forces, and the Ministry of the Interior.” The MISURASATA alternative 
does not deny the importance of national responsibility for the defense against 
external military aggression. However, certain conditions have been added 
such as joint appointments by central and local authorities of military 
command, concentration of military forces in a limited number of bases, 
recruitment only of local residents and no conscription of local residents to the 
national defense without consent of the autonomous governing authorities.'* 

The military aspects as presented by MISURASATA reflect more of the 
concern for avoiding conflicts between the local population and the national 
army than a realistic analysis of the military challenge with which Nicaragua 
is faced. Since the Indian resistance has been reduced considerably, the 
US-supported counterrevolutionary forces have turned the Atlantic regions 
into an important battlefield in the war. The military authorities in Nicaragua 
do not seem prepared to engage in zutonomous experiments in the military 
field as long as the war continues with the present intensity. Agreements 
between MISURASATA/YATAMA and FSLN in February 1988 have, 
however, led to an improved mutual understanding of the military situation. 


Conclusion 


The Nicaraguan autonomy law is the result of a dramatic process where 
military force has been a dominating element. In the course of the process, the 
Sandinista Government has shown a flexibility with regard to the Indian 
question within a relatively short period which is an exception in Latin 
America. This can be explained by the urgent need to find solutions to the 
conflict which dominates Nicaragua in general and the Atlantic regions in 
particular. This flexibility reflects the efforts of the authorities to 
conceptualize national unity through a formal multiethnic nation which can 
strengthen rather than weaken the national revolution. Regional autonomy 
differs from the traditional ethnocentric state policy in Latin America since it 
is not aimed at dominating local affairs. Although some parts of the law are 
ambiguous and the continuing war in the regions puts considerable strain on 
the possibility to execute real autonomy, the practical results will depend on 
the degree of ethnodevelopment adopted by the future regional councils and . ~ 
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the degree of constructive development policies which will be. possible in 
relation to military activities in the regions. 
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Confronting the Brave New World 
Economic Order: Toward a Southern 
Agenda for the 1990s 


WALDEN BELLO* 


In 1955, the Third World came together for the first time at Bandung to 
express a vision of “friendly cooperation” that would “help bring about the 
common prosperity and well being of all.”! Thirty-five years later, the 
question for most Third World countries is not how to attain common 
prosperity but how to arrest their descc +t into a common misery. 

Optimism is a rare commodity in the Third World today, and at the root of 
that volatile mixture of anger, frustration, and hopelessness that one 
encounters everywhere is a world economic order that systematically ensures 
that, as Fidel Castro put it, “the price we pay as neo-colonies is much higher 
than the price we paid when we were colonies.” 

This paper explores selected dimensions of this contemporary crisis of 
economic development in the Third World, focussing on that vital 
intersection and interaction of internal policies and international economic 
trends. The first section provides an overview of the extent of the erosion of 
living standards throughout the South. The paper then proceeds to a 
discussion of the actual loss of sovereignty that has accompanied this process 
of impoverishment. In the third section, the decisive articulation of internal 
strategy and international economy in the attempt to break out of 
underdevelopment is explored in four East Asian states: the Philippines. 
Vietnam, Taiwan, and South Korea. Tne fourth section focusses on the key 
dimensions of the collective struggle of Third World countries to reshape the 
international economy over the past three decades via negotiation and 
confrontation with the Northern powers. Also discussed is the impact of the 
growing differentiation of interests among Third World countries on this 
central confrontation. The final section discusses the very real threat of 
protectionist techno-economic blocs emerging in the next decade and suggests 
an option that Third World countries may take, not only to assure their 
survival as national economic entities but also to embark on sustained 
development in the midst of a harsh international economic climate. 


*Senior Analyst in Pacific Affairs, Institute for Food and Development Policy, San Francisco, 
California, USA. Originally presented at the workshop, “The Coming Global Civilization: 
New Forms of Sovereignty? Problems of Independence, Integration and Fragmentation,” 
October 10-16, 1988, Moscow, USSR. 
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After registering some economic growth in the 1960s and 1970s, most Third 
World countries have experienced a massive reversal in the 1980s. 


A decade of reversal 


Africa faces serious collapse on a continental scale. In 1980-85, the economies 
of nine African states shrank, while those of 11 registered hardly any growth. 
After rising in the 1960s and 1970s, per capita income will drop by 1990 to its 
level at independence in the 1960s. All the plagues of underdevelopment 
appear to have come together in a rather merciless fashion in the past decade. 
Drought, desertification, deforestation, sharp drops in the prices of exports, 
massive indebtedness, skewed development priorities and civil war have 
combined to make Africans the world’s most hungry and malnourished 
people. 

Not even Nigeria, subSaharan Africa’s biggest economy, has been able to 
escape the economic Armaggedon. In just two years, 1985-87, per capita 
income in this country of 107 million dropped by more than half, from 
US$800 to US$380, prompting the World Bank to reclassify it from a 
“middle-income” to a “low-income country.’ 

Today, many governments are increasingly left with no option but to 
abolish medical services and shut down primary and secondary schools to 
concentrate their scarce resources, not on feeding the hungry but on servicing 
the continent’s US$138 billion external debt. 

If Africa has lost 30 years, Latin America has lost a decade. By 1990, says 
the Economic Commission on Latin America, regional per capita income will 
barely reach the levels of 1980.* The millstone dragging down the continent is 
its crushing debt of US$400 billion. For many countries, like Mexico and 
Brazil, which received the accolade of having wrought “economic miracles” 
in the 1970s, the impact of the debt crisis was akin to that which hits a car 
travelling at 60 miles per hour that is suddenly thrown into reverse. The boom 
of the late 1960s and 1970s—which saw Brazil, for instance, growing at some 
ten per cent a year—was followed by no mere bust but by a depression worse 
than that of the 1930s. Austerity programs designed to squeeze out the 
resources for debt repayment forced a savage 10 per cent decline in regional 
GNP in just two years, in 1983—84. Some five to ten percent of the income of 
many countries is.now routinely transferred abroad in the form of debt service 
payments, with the result that in the past four years alone, the net transfer of 
capital for the region has been negative to the tune of US$100 billion. 

This massive transfer of resources, which recalls the colonial plunder in the 
16th and 17th centuries, is creating tremendous human suffering. We may not 
yet see starvation on an African scale, but its precursor, malnutrition, is on 
the rise. In Brazil, real wages fell by 33 per cent between 1981 and 1985, while 
infant mortality shot up from 66 per thousand to 74 per thousand in just two 
years. In Bolivia, poor families are giving away their children to better-off 
families. Tuberculosis, a byproduct of malnutrition, is back with a vengeance 
in Peru; while in the Dominican Republic, one of the most indebted countries 
in per capita terms, unemployment now afflicts a quarter of the workforce and 
some people have resorted to eating rats to survive. Indeed, unless the debt 
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burden is lifted, it is withir the realm of the possible that Latin America will 
face an African-type collapse in the 1990s. 

Southeast Asia presents a contrast between booming Singapore and 
Thailand, which are regarded as Newly Industrializing Countries, (NICs) or 
near-NICs, and stagnating Philippines, Indonesia, and Malaysia. The latter, 
which are heavily dependent on primary product exports, are plagued. by a 
Latin America-type squeeze created by the conjunction of plunging 
commodity export prices, escalating debt, worsening income distribution, and 
corrupt or ineffective management of the economy. 

The Philippines exemp-ifies the crisis of the resource-based Southeast 
Asian economy. Regarded in the early 1960s as the most industrially 
advanced in East Asia witk the exception of Japan, the country failed to make 
the breakthrough to sustaired industrialization and is now the sick man of the 
region. With the equivalent of ten per cent of the country’s gross national 
product now going to service the foreign debt and plagued by the free-fall of 
the international price of sugar and coconut, the percentage of Filipino 
families living under the poverty line has risen to 60 per cent, with large 
pockets of the population facing starvation or severe malnutrition. 

Turning to the Asian heartland, the Third World’s two largest countries, 
India and China, who between them have 1.8 billion people or almost 40% of 
the world’s population, posted respectakle GNP growth rates of five per cent 
and ten per cent respectively in 1980-85. The two prime reasons for their 
moving forward in the midst of generalized reversal of their neighbors 
constitute sober lessons for the latter: limit your dependence on international 
trade, and borrow as little zs possible from Western banks. But the gains from 
relative independence are being eroded by their continuing high population 
growth rates and, in the case of China, by the strategic choice of rapid and 
massive integration into the world capitalist economy. The “coastal 
development policy” adopted by the Chinese leadership consciously sacrifices 
the development of the interior provinces to the rapid growth of the coastal 
regions, and has already crzated inequalities between and within regions of a 
vast country that once flamed as a beacon of the strategy of “self-reliance.” 

In the 1970s the OPEC countries and the NICs were regarded as the 
success stories of the South. OPEC has lcst its luster. With oil prices dropping 
by about 50 per cent: since 1982, many of the oil exporting countries have gone 
from feast to famine. The bess prosperous, like Nigeria and Venezuela, have 
combined negative growth rates with escalating indebtedness to commercial 
banks. The more prosperous, moderately populated countries like the United 
‘Arab Emirates, Saudi Arakia, and Kuwait have experienced steep reductions 
in oil revenues that have stymied the creation of a stable manufacturing base 
to depend on when the oil runs out—ard the hour is late. 

Many would say that the star performers in the Third World arena in the 
past decade have been the NICs of East Asia—Singapore, Taiwan, South 
Korea, and Hong Kong. (For the sake of convenience, the term NICs will be 
used throughout, instead of NIEs (Newly Industrializing Economies). (Of 
course, Taiwan and Horg Kong are not countries.) With few natural 
resources, these economies have grown by feverishly exporting manufactured 
goods to the United States and Europe. In 1987, the East Asian “tiger 
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economies” collectively posted an impressive 11 per cent growth rate. But the 
glittering statistics cannot hide a development that strikes at the very heart of 
their strategy of “export-oriented industrialization”’: the swift closing up of 
the vast US market that served for two decades as the locomotive of their 
development. 

In sum, four decades after the beginning of the postwar decolonization 
process, the Third World scene is bleak. There is more poverty, more 
inequality, and less hope than during the so-called “springtime of freedom” in 
the 1960s. A counterpoint to the dismal scene is provided by a few East Asian 
NICs. But like the OPEC countries in the 1970s, the NICs may dazzle the rest 
with their current relative prosperity yet they face an unenviable future of 
offensive trade warfare with their main markets in the west. 


The assault on sovereignty 


Growing poverty has been accompanied by the sharp erosion of economic 
sovereignty. From the early 1960s to the mid 1970s, Third World peoples 
made gignificant strides in fortifying their economic sovereignty. The high 
point;‘was probably the second half of the 1970s, a period which saw the 
successful Arab oil embargo in 1973; the declaration of the “New 
International Economic Order” at the UN Special Session in 1974; and the 
successful march of national independence movements through Mozambique, 
Angola, Guinea-Bissau, Vietnam, Laos, Kampuchea, Nicaragua, Iran, and 
Zimbabwe from 1974 to 1980. 

Since 1982, however, we have seen a shocking, extensive surrender of 
economic sovereignty by scores of Third World countries. Leading the assault 
were the US commercial banks and the International Monetary Fund (IMF). 
But also instrumental were transnational corporations, the systematic bias of 
the world trading system against Third World commodity exports, and 
aggressive, protectionist Western governments. 


A “classic mugging”. It is ironic that foreign loans, once regarded as congenial 
to economic independence, ultimately became the instrument for the new 
subjugation. In the 1970s, Third World reaction to abusive practices by 
multinational corporations and the commercial banks’ intense competition 
for new profitable outlets for their OPEC deposits made bank loans the chief 
channel of capital to the Third World. Dealing with the bankers gave Third 
World government officials the illusion of sovereignty. The emergence of this 
false sense of calling the shots is aptly described by Feinberg:® 


The rise of the commercial banks as the chief channel for capital 
transfer alleviated many .. . problems. In the past, LDCs were at a 
disadvantage in bargaining with MNCs because LDCs had to 
compete against each other in offering a favorable investment 
climate. With the arrival of the banks, the tables turned. Central 
bankers in the Third World could afford to leave executives waiting 
in anterooms, as the bankers bid against one another to “‘sell’”’ their 
money. 
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But with the Mexican debt crisis of 1982 the tables turned again, this time 
against the heavily indebted Third World governments. The commercial 
banks formed a cartel and appointed the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) to be their negotiator, bill collector, and enforcer. The problem was 
how to keep interest payments coming in and thus report paper profits to 
depositors and stockholders. The solution was to offer the nearly bankrupt 
countries new money to pay the interest coming due, but only on condition 
that they accept an IMF-devised “structural adjustment” program consisting 
of sharp devaluation of the currency, cutbacks in social expenditure, 
elimination of subsidies for basic commodities, and wage cuts. The theory was 
that this bitter medicine would force zhe sick economies to become well 
enough to be able to service their debt with their own resources. Most 
' submitted—including Nigeria, which elected to preserve the fiction of 
sovereignty by rejecting an IMF loan but went ahead to unilaterally impose a 
harsh adjustment program that won plaudits from the Fund. 

The result, says MIT expert Rudiger Dornbusch, was akin to a “‘classical 
mugging,”’ as countries transferred -nassive amounts of their income 
abroad. But the costs could not just be counted in terms of outflow of 
resources. Countries practically surrendered the instruments of fiscal and 
monetary policy to Fund advisers and gave up development planning 
altogether as debt repayment replaced development as the raison détre of 
economic growth. 

Given the immense suffering involved and the hot and heavy rhetoric 
calling for an end to “debt slavery,” one would have expected rebellions in the 
form of debt repudiation. What is astonishing is that not a single penny of 
debt has been formally repudiated by Third World debtors since 1982. The 
first formal declaration of default by the commercial banks for any country 
occurred only in August 1987, and, as Robert Wood notes, “the relatively 
small debtor involved, North Korea, quickly backed down and quickly came 
to terms with its creditors.’”® 

There have, however, been unilateral acts that stopped short of outright 
repudiation, such as Peru’s decision to allocate only 10 per cent of its export 
earnings to debt service and Brazil’s suspension of interest payments in 
February 1987. 

The confrontation between the banks and Brazil, the Third World’s biggest 
debtor and supposedly one of the Third World’s most powerful countries, 
provided an object lesson in the power of international finance capital 
vis-a-vis the nation-state. When President José Sarney told the banks in 
February 1987 that Brazil was suspending interest payments, the banks were 
stunned. When they saw, however, that Mexico and Argentina, the second 
and third largest debtors, were simply zoing to stand on the sidelines, the 
banks regained their bearings. Short-term trade credits to Brazil were choked 
off, and in May 1987, Citibank, the country’s biggest creditor, announced 
that it was going to take a billion dollar loss by setting aside US$3 billion to 
serve as loan-loss reserves against possib:e defaults by Brazil and other Third 
World creditors. The other New York banks that had loaned extensively to 
Brazil followed Citibank’s lead and set aside billions in loan-loss reserves. 
Brazil was effectively isolated. 

\ 
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A year later, the Government surrendered and began negotiations to 
impose a domestic austerity program. The terms of capitulation were 
summarized in an IMF press release announcing a Stand-By Arrangement 
with Brazil:° 


Structural reforms ... being undertaken are part of a program of 
modernization that would allow market forces to play a larger role in 
the economy. The reforms emphasize a redefinition of the role of the 
state, including narrowing the scope of government regulation and 
the privatization of state enterprises. In addition, the modernization 
program contemplates a new industrial policy, the liberalization of 
foreign trade and reforms in the financial system. 


In short, the Fund was given the power to veto, if not actively determine, 
policy in nearly all the key sectors of the Brazilian economy. By taking on and 
administering a crushing defeat to Brazil, the commercial banks were 
supremely aware that they were also teaching a lesson to the other indebted 
countries. 


The transnationals rebound. While the banks have gained a reputation of being 
callous extertionists, it is now the transnationals (TNCs) that have devised 
more sophisticated ways of circumventing the sovereignty of Third World 
states. The power of the resource-based TNCs—the so-called “dinosaurs,” 
like Anaconda and Kennecott—has certainly declined as their extractive 
operations have been nationalized, but the leverage of the more versatile 
conglomerates has certainly increased vis-a-vis the Third World state. TNCs 
now prefer less visibility, spread their operations in many countries to reduce 
the risk of expropriation, welcome joint-venture arrangements, and have 
proved that they could accomodate government requirements to use local 
inputs for their products or export part of their production. As one analyst has 
noted, “the multinationals have been able to turn each successive set of 
demands, even those that at first appeared onerous or prohibitive into 
advantages.” !° One example of the new sophistication of the transnationals 
was Exxon’s response to an offer of 100 per cent ownership of a large copper 
complex presented by General Augusto Pinochet of Chile, after the overthrow 
of the Allende government. The giant oil multinational actually suggested 
that the Chilean Government come in as a joint partner.’ 

Though complete data are not yet available, it appears that there have been 
fewer expropriations since the mid-1970s compared to previous decades. This 
is likely to be a result not so much of the fear of destabilization of the kind that 
destroyed the Allende Government as of the greater fear of losing capital. 
Third World countries have realized that they lose a great deal of leverage ` 
once they allow themselves to become part of the transnationals’ global 
operations. The TNCs’ often implicit threat to leave an area if wages go 
higher has made governments—be they capitalist, nationalist or 
socialist—fall into line. Even militant nationalist labor organizations have 
seen their power with the rank and file undercut by the multinationals’ threat 
to pack up and leave, or not even enter at all. Thus, the Aquino Government 
has effectively used the specter of foreign capital skirting the Philippines to go 
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to Thailand instead, to scare workers and reduce the number of strikes, much 
to the chagrin of leaders of the militant May First Movement.’ 

From the transnationals’ perspective; the zeitgeist is captured in a recent 
article in the Harvard Business Review, which gloats that the 1970s “are far 
behind us, and much has changed. Commodity prices are no longer expected 
to soar. The metals market is fragmented. And Third World countries now 
have few of the financing options they drew on so heavily i in the past.”!? Asa 
result, “host countries are often granting concessions that would- have been 
unthinkable even five year earlier.”'* These concessions include scrapping of 
mandates on export targets and use of local inputs, guarantees of access to 
earnings even in the face of restrictions on hard-currency payments, 
accelerated depreciation and amortization, tax brakes, special rates on 
electricity, and reduced tax rates on corporate income. 

Among the model investment regimes cited are the revised, liberal codes of 
Ghana and Indonesia. But not to be outdone is Socialist Vietnam, whose 
investment code, approved in December 1987, is said to be among the most 
liberal in Southeast Asia. Among other benefits for. multinationals, the 
Vietnamese code encourages foreign investment in all areas except national 
defense and prohibits nationalization of foreign property.!° 

Indeed, the entry of Vietnam, China, and other socialist countries into the 
competition to provide the best conditions for multinational investment has 
greatly contributed to reducing the ba-gaining power of the whole Third 
World vis-a-vis transnational actors. Ironically, conservative regimes in 
Southeast Asia no longer fear China for “exporting communism” but for its 
ability to draw capital away from them. Far, with its great reserves of labor 
and the unparalleled labor discipline srovided by the Communist Party 
apparatus, China in particular is capable of beating all comers at keeping 
down the price of labor. Indeed, who would have expected just a few years 
ago that Chinese workers seeking state assistance in winning disputes with 
foreign firms would be told by the authorities that “it will be beneficial for 
workers to respect and protect the interests of capital, and accept exploitation, 
because economic development will help the country’’?'® 

With the drying up of commercial bank credits, the Third World countries 
have come full circle. They are being told to rely again on transnational 
corporate investment for capital inflows. The commercial banks are only too 
willing to yield the territory to the transnationals, The banks’ desire to reduce 
their exposure and the TNCs’ search for good deals have created one of the 
most. effective instruments now being employed to undercut economic 
sovereignty: the ‘“‘debt-equity swap.’ 

Under this scheme, a transnational or local firm buys a portion ofa bank’s 
Third World debt at a discount, then exchanges the debt at a country’s 
central bank for the.local currency equivalent of the original debt. This is then 
invested as equity in local firms. Between 1983 and 1987, over US$17.2 billion 
worth of developing country debt was retired in this manner. '” The impact of 
debt-equity deals on sovereignty is illustrated by Nissan Motor Company’s 
purchase of US$60 million of Citibank’s Mexican debt for US$40 million to 
invest it in expanding its subsidiary in the country. To accommodate the deal, 
Mexico had to relax its foreign investment regime, including the requirement 
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that Mexicans should have controlling interest in TNC subsidiaries. '8 

With the debtor countries pressed to privatize and denationalize key sectors 
of their economy by IMF structural adjustment programs and with local 
business starved of capital, the debt-equity swap will increasingly present 
itself to more and more TNCs as an attractive and effective mechanism to 
snap up money-losing strategic or vital industries at bargain-basement prices. 


The “iron law” of commodities. Perhaps as damaging, if not more, to Third 
World sovereignty as the banks and multinationals has been the working of 
one of the most vicious trends in the world market: the tendency of the value 
of the Third World’s commodity exports to fluctuate wildly while the value of 
their manufactured imports rises inexorably. 

Ironically, commodity prices promised to be the key to greater sovereignty 
and development in the mid-1970s, when a “‘natural resource scarcity” was 
expected. OPEC provided, at that time, a scintillating example of how 
commodity prices could be brought up to what was regarded as their 
true—and just—level. Thus Third World producers of copper, tin, bauxite, 
mercury, tungsten, coffee, and even peanuts tried to set up or strengthen 
cartels to raise or steady prices. Commodity power turned out to be a mirage. 
By the early 1980s international trade was littered with the carcasses of failed 
agreements and the prices of many commodities were down to their. lowest 
level since the 1930s. They have not substantially recovered since then. With 
many countries dependent on one or two commodities to gain foreign 
exchange, this has meant a severely constrained ability to perform the triple 
tasks of importing industrial goods, paying for imported food now needed by 
starving or malnourished populations, and servicing the mounting debt. 
Moreover, with prices falling for their products, many have been forced to 
gain a greater volume by superexploiting their resources and wreaking 
long-term damage to their lands and environment. 

Indeed, by the early 1980s, OPEC, the great power that the Third World 
had seen as the spearhead of the New International Economic Order in the 
mid-1970s, had been reduced to a skeleton of its former self——the victim of 
new oil from non-OPEC areas like the North Sea, energy conservation, 
substitution, oil stockpiling, strategic disagreements among cartel members, 
and, last but not least, war between Iran and Iraq. 

With the price of oil plunging by over 50 per cent since 1982, OPEC has 
been shown to be no exception to the profound bias of the current regime of 
international trade against primary producers. Saudi Arabia, rich as it is, has 
been forced to fiscal austerity, resulting i in substantial bankruptcies and credit 
difficulties throughout the kingdom.’® The situation for the less-privileged 
members of the cartel is worse. During their glory days, many OPEC 
. countries borrowed huge sums from the banks with the expectation of being 
able to repay them in the future from massive export earnings. But. with the 


_. drop in oil.prices from US$40 to US$15 per barrel, the mounting debt became 


-as much of an albatross to OPEC members like Nigeria (US$19 billion), 
Algeria (US$16 billion), and Venezuela (US$32 billion) as to nonoil 
developing countries. The result has been an erosion of sovereignty, as these 
countries became less capable of resisting demands for austerity measures 
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from the IMF. Nigeria’s adoption of a wrenching “austerity with adjustment 
program” without an IMF standby program—but knowing full well it was 
being monitored by the IMF—reveals the extent to which a once powerful 
OPEC country has been robbed of its sovereignty by the scissors of falling 
prices on the one hand and escalating debt on the other. . ` 


Turning on the NICs. In addition to the banks, corporations, and the world 
market, the governments of the major powers have also challenged the 
sovereignty of Third World states in the vast desperately moving to recapture 
the US preVietham War international economic hegemony. Ironically, its 
most concerted assault in years has been directed. not at OPEC or.countries 
with a reputation for economic nationalism but. at some of its closest 
ideological allies in the Third World: Singapore, Hong Kong, South Korea, 
and Taiwan. , 

In his State of the Union Speech in February 1985, President Ronald 
Reagan proudly held up the East Asian NICs as proof of the success of the 
free-enterprise formula: “America’s economic success ... can be repeated a 
hundred times in a hundred nations. Many countries in East Asia and the 
Pacific have few resources other than the enterprise of their own people. But 
through low tax rates and free markets, they’ve soared ahead of centralized 
economies.”””° 

Yet, scarcely three years later, the United States was waging full-scale 
economic warfare on Reagan’s paragons of economic virtue, with David 
Mulford of the Treasury Department issuing the declaration of war in San 
Francisco:?! | 


Although the NICs may be regarded as ‘tigers’ because they are 
strong, ferocious traders, the analogy has a darker side. Tigers live 
in the jungle, and by the law of the jungle. They are a shrinking 
population. To survive, tigers—and the NICs—must adapt; and 
adaptation will require cooperative, not predatory behavior. 


The multipronged US assault has included ending tariff-free entry of NICs 
goods to the United States under the Generalized System of Preferences 
(GSP), forcing the appreciation of NICs currencies, and prying open their 
markets to US imports, including cigarettes, the domestic market of which is 
being steadily reduced by antismoking initiatives. 

Having lost “comparative advantage” to the NICs on a wide range of 
manufactured goods on account of the NICs’ ability to superexploit labor, the 
United States is now trying to regain it by force. The success of this economic 
“counterrevolution”’ is dubious. But botk. the NICs and the “would-be NICs” 
are absorbing a hard lesson: that not even the most “law-abiding” Third 
World country, willing to play by the “rules” of the Western-dominated 
international economic system and follow the prescribed path of export- 
oriented, foreign-capital dependent development is guaranteed a visa to cross 
the border from South to North. 
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Attempted escapes from underdevelopment: four case studies from `- 
East Asia 


Before the massive reversals of the 1980s, Third World countries attempted to. 
break out of underdevelopment via different paths. One of the key lessons’ 
they have derived from the experiences of three decades is that sustained’ 
development is greatly dependent on a decisive articulation of internal 
economic change and external strategy. There is, however, no pat formula. . 
Strategies successful for some countries during some periods may not work for 
others at other periods. Moreover, the pace of change in both the internal 
economy and the international economy has quickened, affording planners a 
very slim margin for error. 

This section will examine the character and consequences of the 
articulation of these dimensions of development strategy in four East Asian 
countries: the Philippines, Vietnam, Taiwan, and South Korea. 


From import-substitution to export-oriented industrialization: the Philippine experience 


Import-substitution industrialization is associated mainly with some Latin 
American countries in the Southern Cone. Export-oriented industrialization, 
on the other hand, is associated with the successful East Asian NICs. The 
Philippines has the distinction of having tried both strategies for extended 
lengths of time, with ambivalent results. 
From the late 1940s to the 1960s, the Philippines had its “golden age” of 
manufacturing. Industrialization came almost by accident to this Southeast 
Asian country, whose economy was previously dominated by agriculture. In 
response to a drain of foreign exchange, the Philippine Government instituted 
import and foreign exchange controls that discriminated against “‘nonessen- 
tial? manufactured imports. These controls spawned a vibrant consumer 
goods industry that filled the demand for scarce light-manufactured imports, 
such as processed food, textiles, and shoes. Supplemented by a tariff system in 
the late 1950s, the controls spurred a rate of industrial growth that averaged 
12 per cent annually between 1950 and 1957. By 1960, almost 20 per cent of 
the country’s net national product originated in manufacturing and an ` 
industrial elite, or “national bourgeoisie,” with a vital stake in maintaining 
the protected Philippine market had emerged. 
But by the late 1960s, Philippine manufacturing was stagnating.and the 
- limited development it had brought about appeared to have a marginal 
impact on most of the population. For one thing, the failure to accompany 
protectionist measures with nationalist controls on investment ensured that a 
significant portion of the benefits of development accrued to foreign firms. 
Many US corporations, in particular food processors like Procter and Gamble 
and pharmaceutical manufacturers such as Mead Johnson, set up 
subsidiaries in the country. By doing so, they were also protected by import 
_ controls and tariffs from their competitors in the United States or Europe. 
Indeed, investing in the Philippine market was so lucrative that US assets in 
. the manufacturing sector totalled at least US$520 million by the late 1960s 
`~ and US firms were deriving over US$3.50 for every dollar they invested.?? "_ 
' -The most critical problem, however, seemed to be that import substitution 
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~ industrialization appeared to-have reached its limits. Perhaps the key aspect 
. of this crisis was the fact that the manufacturing sector consisted mainly of 
firms specializing in the production of light manufactures, like garments and 


. | footwear. Intermediate industries were slight and basic industries were 


virtually nonexistent. Many economists pointed out that the need to import 
intermediate and capital goods to produce light manufactures for domestic 
consumption created an imbalance in the country’s relations with the 
international economy. While imports and exports were roughly in balance in 
1960, by 1969 the trade deficit came to over US$250 million as machinery and 
vehicle imports rose by 100 per cent.” 
The external imbalance was, however, a symptom of a greater problem, 
which was that heavily capitalized irtermediate and basic goods sectors could 
not develop because of the very limited size of the internal market. And the 
market was limited because of a highly skewed distribution of income. With a 
mere five per cent of the population controlling.as much as 25 per cent of the 
national income, income inequality in the Philippines in 1970 was the worst in 
Southeast Asia.2* What this meant was that in a country where 70 per cent of 
the population lived in the countrys:de, genuine land-reform was essential to 
create a prosperous internal market which could act as the locomotive of 
industrialization in the intermediate and basic goods sectors. This created a 
dilsmma for the new industrialist class. While they were definitely interested 
in a larger market, they were more fearful of the radical redistribution of 
wealth that was necessary to bring this about. In effect, these fears made them 
allies of the landlord class, from which many of them had come in the first 
place. 

The country was at the crossroads of its economic development strategy 
when Ferdinand Marcos declared martial law in 1972 and, with World Bank 
approval, centralized economic decisionmaking in the executive branch. But 
instead of tackling the bull by the horns and undertaking genuine land reform 
and other measures of income redistribution to create a larger internal 
market, Marcos opted for the World Bank-prescription of hitching economic 
growth to Western markets by using cheap labor to produce labor-intensive 
manufactured exports like textiles, garments, and semi-conductors. To create 
the infrastructure for this development strategy, the regime also took the easy 
way out: instead of taxing the elite, it resorted to massive borrowing, at 
floating rates of interest, from commercial banks that were all too willing to 
turn a profit on the massive amounts of OPEC cash deposited with them. 

But by the time the Philippines went fer “export oriented industrialization” 
in the mid-1970s, world trade was slow:ng down and protectionism against 

Third World manufactures had begun its inexorable rise in the Northern 
economies, largely as a reaction to the successes of the NICs that the 
Philippines was trying to imitate. However, since the regime had taken no 
measures to improve the distributicn of wealth, the domestic market could 
not substitute as the locomotive of economic growth when the full force of the 
recession savaged the country’s export markets in the early 1980s. With 
exports plunging, interest rates shooting upward, and the domestic economy 
contracting by ten per cent in just two years, the whole development process 
came apart in the mid-1980s. 
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Faced with tough options all around, the regime succumbed to the 
commercial banks’ and IMF’s demand that repaying the US$26 billion 
foreign debt—much of which had gone to line the pockets of Marcos and his 
cronies instead of building infrastructure—be given top priority. This merely 
succeeded in divesting the dictatorship of whatever legitimacy it had left. 

In sum, the main block to sustained growth in the Philippines was the 
Government’s unwillingness to undertake fundamental agrarian reform and 
tax the local upper classes. Such measures would have expanded the internal 
market for development and generated the bulk of the capital for the 
development of heavy and medium industry. Instead, the Marcos 
Government made foreign markets and foreign loans the main prongs of its 
development strategy. Instead of development, the conjunction of weaker 
world trade, rising protectionism in the key markets, and rising interest rates 
on the foreign debt led to economic disaster. 


Vietnam and the dilemmas of socialist development 


In many progressive circles, there is the impression that Vietnam ’s current 
economic problems stem primarily from the trade and aid blockade imposed 
by the United States. Undoubtedly the blockade has been one factor 
responsible for Vietnam’s economic woes. It is not, however, the principal 
culprit. As in the Philippines, wrong decisions on the strategy for domestic 
development were largely to blame. If in the Philippines, the main block to 
sustained growth was the unwillingness to undertake land reform and 
fundamental income redistribution, in Vietnam the problem appeared to be 
the doctrinaire management of the process of agrarian and industrial 
transformation by a government committed to basic change. 

In 1976, a year after the historic victory over the United States, the Fourth 
Congress of the Communist Party decreed a program of economic 
development that envisioned a broad-front advance toward socialism. Key 
elements of this approach included rapid industrialization, with investment 
directed toward heavy industry; swift extension of central planning and 
socialist forms of ownership in the now unified economy; and rapid 
collectivization of agricultural land in the South. In 1978, partly as a response 
to growing conflict with China, the Government clamped down hard on the 
ethnic Chinese-dominated free market in the South, nationalizing most of the 
remaining small private enterprises and virtually eliminating the middlemen. 

The approach to economic development was a combination of innovative 
and orthodox socialist elements. One new element was the expectation that 
part of the capital for industrialization was to come from foreign aid, 
including multilateral aid from the World Bank and the prospective US$3 
billion reconstruction aid promised by the United States during the Paris 
Peace Agreements in 1983. But most of the capital was apparently to be 
derived from the higher production and productivity of collectivized 
agriculture. The drive to form cooperatives in the Mekong- Delta, the 
country’s traditional rice bowl “was frankly motivated by a desire to raise 
procurement dramatically.”?° Whereas individual landholdings were taxed 
only ten per cent of the harvest, cooperative units were expected to yield 30 to 
40 per cent.”© 
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Natural disasters, wars with Pol Pot in Kampuchea and with China, the 
trade and investment blockade imposed by the United States and the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), and a universal desire for a 
less Spartan life after the rigors of more than 30 years of constant warfare 
contributed to the unraveling of the strategy of rapid socialization of the 
economy. But the most decisive factor appeared to be a “‘voluntarist” 
approach to a resistant social structure. “In the excitement of victory—the 
scope of which came rather unexpectedly,” noted one Communist Party 
intellectual, “we rather lost sight of realities. Everything seemed possible and 
close at hand.”?” 

Particularly impervious: to voluntarism was a class that the Bolsheviks, in 
roughly similar circumstances in the Soviet Union in the 1920s, had termed, 
in frustration and fear, the “petite bourgeoisie.”*® This social stratum 
included private peasants, artisans, small traders, petty capitalists, all of 
whom “weigh heavily on the national economy.””? 

The peasants in the Mekong Delta had been the beneficiaries of past land 
reforms decreed by both the National Liberation Front (NLF) and the 
defunct Government of South Vietnam. But as the Government moved to 
incorporate them into more socialized forms of production, they staged what 
one visitor described as a “passive revolt against cooperatives” —as well as 
against low grain procurement prices and the shortage of consumer goods 
against which to exchange farm products.*° They reduced their crop output 
rather than produce food commodities for the state sector. Even in the 
northern part of the newly reunified state, where agricultural production had 
been based on cooperatives for nearly two decades, large numbers of peasants 
were disenchanted with increases in the size of cooperatives and greater 
central control of planning and production. Food grain production dropped 
drastically, while-in the cities the drive to socialize industry led to supply 
bottlenecks, shortages, and a 15 per cent drop in industrial production in just 
two- years. 

In 1979, the authorities sounded a full retreat, coming up with a reform 
program that was the Vietnamese equivalent of Lenin’s New Economic Policy 
(NEP). The centerpiece was a “contract system” that allowed peasants to sell 
their surpluses in the free market after they had fulfilled quotas set with their 
cooperative. The contract system, liberalized over the years, raised grain 
production and became the mainstay of agricultural policy. However, the 
surplus largely stayed with the peasant and little of it could be channelled to 
industrial investment. 

To activate industry, the authorities relied on the release of long- 
suppressed market forces. The retreat from socialism went from initial decrees 
dismantling the more or less egalitarian wage system in industry to the 
sanctioning of the reemergence of small private enterprises in 1986. 

Market forces and consumer demand could revive industry. But the capital 
for a qualitative expansion of the industrial structure was to be derived from 
elsewhere. In the emerging reformist perspective, the main resources for rapid 
industrialization were to come from the outside, in the forms of foreign 
exchange from trade, foreign credit, and foreign investment. This reorienta- 
tion of development strategy from an mward-looking one to an outward- 
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oriented approach was due in great part, to the influence of the IMF, which 
had-made several loans to Vietnam. In a key 1982 staff report, the Fund said: 
“It is important that investments be directed to quick-yielding [export- 
oriented] projects that will directly benefit the balance-of-payments.”’?! The 
export sector, in the Fund’s view, was clearly to be the leading sector, and 
production for the domestic market was to take a back seat to export 
production. Thus, it cautioned against competition from domestic demand: 
“, . the higher purchasing power of both farmers and state employees that has 
resulted from the price and salary measures . .. will increase the domestic 
demand of consumer goods, thereby jeopardizing the achievement of .. . 
export targets that have been set for these goods.’?? 

Complaining that few investors were attracted by Vietnam’s 1977 
investment code, the Fund also advised Vietnam to show “greater 
willingness” to accept “foreign investment and the attendant transfers of 
capital, and technical, managerial and marketing skills.’?? Fund pressure 
was instrumental in the enactment in late 1987 of the very liberal foreign 
investment code, which was described by National Assemblyman Nguyen 
Xuan Oanh, a former Fund staffer who had helped draft it, as “‘one of the best 
ways of opening up our economy to the rest of the world.”’** 

Vietnam’s effort to develop its exports and to attract foreign capital is 
certainly wise. What is problematic, however, is the priority that the export 
sector and foreign investment are receiving, especially in this critical period of 
transition in the world economy. Vietnam is opening up to the world economy 
at an inauspicious time and might be setting itself up for massive 
disappointment. It is in direct competition with China and Southeast Asian 
countries, which have much better infrastructures and more skilled labor 
forces. And the commodities and manufactures it hopes to export face 
formidably protectionist markets in those Western countries which have 
indicated that they will no longer serve as “locomotives” for the growth of 
new NICs. 

Vietnam’s proposed path out of underdevelopment is not, of course, unique 
among developing socialist countries. Cuba is now making some hard choices, 
according to Fidel Castro. Maintenance of the country’s impressive social 
welfare policies was in the past greatly dependent on Soviet aid and purchases 
of Cuban sugar, the Cuban leader recently admitted. But since dependence 
on massive aid is no longer viable, Cuba will have to come to terms with the 
world capitalist market. Henceforth, “the first order of priority would have to 
be export promotion to hard currency (capitalist) areas. The next priority 
would be export promotion. to socialist countries. The third priority would 
have to be import substituting production to save both hard and soft foreign 
exchange.” 

Vietnam, Cuba, China, and now even as massive and developed a socialist 
country as the Soviet Union, have apparently come to the common conclusion 
that dynamic internal growth can only come with active integration into the 
world capitalist economy, and largely on the latter’s terms. Needless to say, 
many egalitarian internal policies that have been assumed by socialist citizens 
as their birthright might have to be dismantled under the discipline of the 
world market. Castro, indeed, has warned his fellow Cubans that ‘“‘the last 
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priority would be to save the minimum necessary welfare state services. 
Everything else, including many other welfare services, would henceforth 
have to be sacrificed.’’*® 

Whether Vietnam and the other socialist economies are better positioned to 
tame and cultivate for their own purposes a world economic system that has 
consistently foiled similar attempts by other Third World countries remains 
to be seen. Some light on their prospects might be shed by a brief 
investigation of the current state of a set of countries, the East Asian NICs, 
which have gained the reputation of having successfully harnessed the world 
market for their development. 


The NICs and the crisis of export-oriented industrialization 


Unlike the’ Philippines, governments in Taiwan and South Korea sponsored 
thorough land reforms in the early 1950s. largely impelled by the necessity to 
secure the loyalty of the peasantry in the face of formidable competition posed 
by communist regimes that had come to power in China and North Korea. 

The more even distribution of income created by land reform acted as a 
stimulus for local consumer goods industries protected by protectionist walls. 
And relatively low prices of grain imposed by the government allowed the 
subsidization of the food costs of the growing industrial work force. 

Economic growth, however, was powered by the adoption in the mid-1960s 
of a strategy of producing labor-intensive manufactures for the vast US 
market, which at that time was relatively open owing to the US championing 
of the liberal world economic regime it established at Bretton Woods in 1944. 
At the same time, because Taiwan and South Korea served as key allies in the 
struggle against communism, the United States benignly overlooked their 
protected markets, even as the International Monetary Fund, World Bank, 
and GATT— institutions dominated by the United States—were telling the 
rest of the Third World to end their restrictions on imports.?’ It was a 
combination. of the fairly open US market, an authoritarian state that 
repressed workers, and cheap labor—the one resource that the NICs had in 
abundance—that accounted for the NICs’ spectacular average GNP growth 
rate of eight to ten per cent in the 1960s and 1970s. 

By the mid-1980s, however, the atmcsphere had changed, as the United 
States gradually but inexorably abandoned the liberal, free trade regime it 
had set up in the postwar period. As noted above, the United States has 
employed a variety of weapons to combat competition from its grown-up 
wards. It has set up quotas on their textile and garment imports. It has 
terminated duty-free entry to NIC exports that had been granted under the 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP). It is successfully pulling down 
barriers to US agricultural exports like beef, and thus eroding the continued 
viability of the highly indebted farmers of South Korea and Taiwan who are 
squeezed between high production costs and low profits. 

But it is the US assault on the formula for export success—the exchange 
rate—that is causing the most alarm. Unlike other Third World countries 
that protected overvalued currencies, the NICs cherished their undervalued 
currencies since they enabled their products to win price wars abroad. This is 
no longer possible. The New Taiwan Dollar has appreciated by about 40 per 
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cent against the dollar since 1986, while the Korean Won is expected to rise 
by 20 per cent against the dollar in 1988: Taiwan’s astonishing zero growth in 
industrial production in March 1988 is blamed on uncertainties caused by US 
trade pressure. “We can absorb wage increases,” one Korean textile manager 
told me during my recent trip to that country, “but we can’t take any more 
appreciation.”?® The continuing won-dollar realignment, according to him, 
will drive 30 per cent of Korea’s small and medium manufacturers to 
bankrupty by the end of 1988. 

Yet US trade pressure has merely aggravated stresses that were already 
present in the mid-1980s but were covered up in establishment economics’ 
glorification of the NICs “successes.” The fact is that, if in the 1960s and 
1970s, the forces of the world market were in the NICs’ favor, by the mid-1980s, 
these very forces were turning against them. 2 

Perhaps most important, the NICs were losing their “comparative 
advantage” in cheap labor. Rising real wages were making the NICs’ 
labor-intensive industries noncompetitive, encouraging manufacturers to 
search for cheap labor elsewhere. Thus Seagate, a big US multinational, 
moved from the United States to Singapore, only to rebase some of its 
labor-intensive operations in Thailand. Asahi Optical, which produces the 
famous Pentax camera, has shifted its parts-processing operations from Hong 
Kong to China’s Shenzen Special Economic Zone. 

Increasingly, criticism of “footloose” multinationals by economists, 
businessmen, and politicians is heard in Singapore. But the emigration of 
capital is not limited to Japanese and US multinationals. An estimated 
US$1.5 billion worth of overseas Chinese capital has moved to China, where 
labor is one tenth of that in Hong Kong or Taiwan. Even as the Kuomintang 
Government continues to emit anticommunist propaganda, Taiwanese 
capitalists, ironically, now see the workers of a socialist society as the key to 
their continued profitability. 

Currently, South Korean capital is considering moving to China and 
following Taiwanese and Hong Kong capital to other cheap labor havens like 
the Caribbean and Southeast Asia. Explaining his move to open a branch in 
Indonesia, the president of one of South Korea’s most successful 
wood-processing firms told me: “We have no choice if we are to survive.””® 

‘Lo try to slow the erosion of the competitiveness of their labor-intensive 
industries, small and medium entrepreneurs in some of the NICs have 
resorted to importing cheap labor. Around Taipei some factories are now run 
largely with illegal foreign labor from the Philippines, Indonesia, and 
Thailand, while government looks the other way. In Singapore, on the other 
hand, at least 20: per cent of the labor force is foreign, with government 
blessings. 

This trend has spawned its own set of problems. A labor system similar to 
that which developed in Europe in the 1960s and 1970s is quickly emerging: a 
two-tier labor force composed of poorly paid, unorganized “guest workers” 
and better-paid, organized indigenous workers. The foreign work force is used 
to dampen the wage demands of the local labor force, while chauvinism is 
encouraged to keep foreign workers in their place. This is a surefire recipe for 
intense friction between the two groups. 
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But in spite of attempts to delay the inevitable, economic planners in the 
NICs view their labor-intensive industries, especially the footwear and textile 
and clothing industries as “‘sunset industries.” They have staked the future of 
their economies, instead, on their ability to move up to higher value-added 
“high-tech” or “skill-intensive’’ industries like computers, advanced stages of 
consumer electronics, automobiles, and high fashion. 

This is, however, easier said than done. For one, a significant sector of the 
labor force is found in textiles and clothing. In South Korea, this is a 
traditionally militant sector of the working class that is likely to resist the 
technocrats’ plans for “‘structural transformation.” Indeed, there are growing 
signs that labor as a whole, which is now rapidly organizing in Taiwan and 
Korea after decades of being repressed, may not share the goals of national 
development traditionally formulated by big government and big business. 

“We, the workers, will set our own agenda,” a young Korean metalworker 
told me, expressing labor’s growing rebellion not only against high corporate 
profits but piso against “national goals” imposed from above by 
technocrats.*° 

An equally formidable problem in the high-tech strategy is the NICs’ still 
minimal capability to produce and sustain the development of core 
technologies of capital- and skill-intensive industries. As one of Korea’s 
leading economists put it, “We still turn out cars with Mitsubishi engines 
and, let’s face it, our electronics industry still largely consists of assembling 
Japanese components.”*! 

The statistics are eloquent on this point. In 1987, while the focus of 
attention was on its trade surplus with the United States, South Korea had a 
deficit of US$5.2 billion in its trade with Japan—mainly because of the 
import of sophisticated electronic components, automobile parts, and 
machinery.*? Japanese components account for an incredible 85 per cent of 
the value of a Korean-made color television.*? Despite their joint ventures 
with Korean chaebol or conglomerates like Hyundai, the Japanese corporate 
giants are very tight-fisted when it comes to the transfer of core technologies. 
And now the United States is learning from the Japanese, tightening up 
technology controls when dealing with their Korean “partners.” 

In their strategy to ward off the stagnation that threatens, government 
planners also emphasize diversification of export markets and increasing 
reliance on their long-neglected domestic markets. But like the move to high 
technology, this transition will not be easy. Exports to Japan are up these days, 
but NIC entrepreneurs know that Japan’s watchful protectionist bureaucrats 
will eventually place limits to their market share. And despite the “hype” given 
these days to the markets in China, Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union by the 
Korean press, few believe that demand from these socialist economies will ever 
amount to anything more than a fraction of US demand. 

Which leaves the domestic market, and here the obstacles are not 
insignificant. Cultivating the domestic market will necessitate reversing the 
trend toward worsening distribution of income in the NICs over the past few 
years.** Planners will also have to convince Taiwanese and Korean 
manufacturers to desist from moving to the cheap labor Mecca that is China 
and become good Keynesians instead—that is, give their workers higher 
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wages in order to create more purchasing power to buy their goods. Finally, 
the technocrats will somehow have to find a way to resolve a very serious 
contradiction between plans to enlarge the domestic market and efforts to 
move up to high-tech industries: Making the transition from labor-intensive 
to capital and skill-intensive industries will involve shifting to technologies 
which absorb much less labor, creating the specter of growing structural 
unemployment and stagnant markets. 

The US Central Intelligence Agency may be misguided in many of its 
predictions, but, given the emerging problems in the NICs’ relations with the 
world economy, it is difficult to disagree with an assessment it made in,1984, 
when these economies were at the height of their success: “the change in the 
composition of the NICs ... will more likely be a result of a country falling 
from their ranks than advancing to the status of an industrial country,” 


Comparing development paths 


In sum, the Philippines, Vietnam, and the NICs display both similarities and 
differences in the articulation of domestic economic Giaa with the 
external economy, with divergent results. 

In the Philippines, import substitution policies were not complemented by 
land reform and other redistributive measures necessary to create a larger 
domestic market that would be capable of sustaining the building of 
intermediate and heavy industries. In Vietnam, mistakes in agricultural 
policy, like accelerated collectivization, generated peasant resistance that 
eliminated the countryside as a dynamic market stimulating industry and as a 
source of capital for the building of medium and basic industry. When the 
Philippines, in a major shift, moved to an export-oriented, foreign 
capital-dependent strategy of growth in the 1970s, it came up against 
stagnating world trade and increasingly protected markets in the West. If 
anything, Vietnam is entering the contest for markets and foreign capital 
under even more difficult conditions in the late 1980s. The protectionist drive 
has gathered more momentum, and with the drying up of easy foreign credit, 
Vietnam must compete with China and other Southeast Asian countries for 
xoreisn investors, who are becoming quite selective in view of all the 
“wonderful options” available. There are apparently two lessons here. One is 
that income redistribution and good management of the internal economy are 
important conditions for sustained development. The other is that while the 
world market may be an important complement to the domestic market, it 
can never be a satisfactory substitute for it. 

Unlike the Philippines, Taiwan and South Korea—the two biggest 
NICs—did redistribute land; and unlike Vietnam, they institutionalized 
rather than tried to break up small peasant ownership. It was agrarian 
prosperity that provided the basis for swift industrial takeoff, first via an 
import-substitution strategy, then through an aggressive export assault on the 
US market. Also in contrast to the Philippines and Vietnam, external 
circumstances were more favorable to Taiwan and South Korea: they began 
export-oriented industrialization at the height of the liberal postwar 
international economic order, when import barriers to the prosperous and 
gigantic US market were minimal. 
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But over two decades later, the same world economy that sustained their 
growth now threatens to undo the NICs. The liberal world economic order, 
Taiwan and South Korea are finding cut, can be a harsh regime, where 
comparative advantage based on cheap labor is fleeting, capital is footloose, 
and the strong can exercise the option of breaking the rules when the system 
no longer functions fully to their advantage. 


The dynamics and consequences of North—South confrontation 


As the previous section has shown, although Third World countries have 
pursued different internal economic development strategies, they have 
consistently adopted a common posture in their relationship to the world 
capitalist economy: integration. Despite zhe arguments for “delinking” from 
the world economy presented by such influential theorists as Andre Gunder 
Frank and Samir Amin, few states have actually followed economic isolation 
as a policy except perhaps. for China in the 1950s and 1960s and, until 
recently, North Korea. 

But at the same time that they have sought integration into the world 
economy, the Third World states have consistently pressured for better, more 
beneficial terms for their integration vis-a-vis the dominant metropolitan 
economic powers. The demand for reform. was first raised in Bandung in 1955 
and achieved its most militant expression in the “New International 
Economic Order” adopted by the United Nations Special Session in 1974. 
The South’s posture, though often expressed militantly, was essentially 
reformist all throughout. This was evident in the proposals adopted at the 
Seventh Summit of the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) in New Delhi in 
1983, which reflected more accurately the essential posture of the movement 
than the fire and brimstone uttered by individual leaders like Libyan chief 
Muammar Quaddafi. The main demands were:*® 


® a rise in official development assistance to 0.7 per cent of the GNP of the 
developed countries; 

@ restructuring of the external debt of Third World countries; 

@ substantial expansion of World Bank lending, and establishment of lending 
in the energy sector; 

© increase in IMF quotas, and establishment of IMF financing for essential 
food supplies; 

@ increased access to markets in developed countries for Third World exports 
and the elimination of protectionism; and 

è calling of an international conference on money and finance for 
development, with universal participation. 


There is no call for debt repudiation here, nor for a revolutionary 
transformation of the international economic order. We do not hear.a call for 
the global socialization of property, for global planning, for the dismantling of 
the IMF and the World Bank. The market system is affirmed, with some mild 
intervention in stabilizing the prices of commodities and giving preferential 
treatment to the South’s manufactures. Indeed, the Brandt Commission goes 
further in some respects, as in its call for an automatic tax on the rich 
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countries.*’ It is not surprising then that even establishment writers like 
Bernard Nossiter would claim that “Despite its rhetoric, the New Order is a 
curiously conservative program .. . the New Order is the present order, with 
extra helpings for the flag bearers in the South.”*® 

The ambivalence of the NIEO program reflects the fact that despite 
rhetorical unity, the alliance that advanced it was an uneasy one, composed of 
conservative, radical, and liberal states with divergent objectives in 
promoting the NIEO agenda. For basically status quo states like Mexico, 
world economic reform along NIEO lines would alleviate the pressures: for 
much-needed internal economic reforms, thus solidifying the position of the 
ruling class. Also, waving the NIEO flag was a perfect ideological weapon to 
blunt criticism from forces for change within the country.*? For countries like 
Cuba, on the other hand, reforms of the world economy were seen_as essential 
to complement radical internal reforms whose original dynamisin had been 
spent. Broadness of membership was both the strength and, as we shall see 
later, also the weakness of such formations as the Non-Aligned Movement. 

Singham characterizes the South’s strategy as “a trade union strategy in 
dealing with the capitalist nations of the world. It has essentially advanced a 
trade union bargaining process on to a global level.’°° This bargaining 
process has taken place in different arenas. The capitalist states have tried to 
confine the discussions and resolutions to the arena bounded by the IMF, 
World Bank, and GATT, where superior economic resources, not individual 
states, are the basis of voting power. The Third World states have, on the 
other hand, sought to make the United Nations system, with its one state-one 
vote system, and particularly the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD), the locus of debate and decision. Aside from these 
formal bodies, strategies and counter-strategies have been formulated and 
debated in the exclusive club of the rich, the Group of Seven Summit, and in 
the “union halls” of the South, the Group of 77 and the Non-Aligned 
Movement (NAM). 

` How has the South fared in this struggle to restructure the world economic 

order via negotiations with the rich? In an influential 1981 essay, Stephen 
Krasner claimed that by using the opportunities offered by the postwar 
international economic regime, the Third World “has been able to turn 
institutions against their creators.’ 


[I]n a variety of issue areas the South has been able to alter 
principles, norms, rules, and procedures. It is difficult to imagine 
similar success in the absence of institutional structures that 
provided automatic access for developing countries. By taking 
advantage of the autonomy that the hegemonic power, the United 
States, was compelled to confer on international organizations 
during the period of regime formation at the conclusion of World 
War II, Third World countries have been able to alter regime 
characteristics during the period of American hegemonic decline. 


Analysis of Krasner’s persuasion usually includes in any listing of “successes” - 
the agreement on the Integrated Program on Commodities, including the 
establishment of a Common Fund; the adoption of the General System of 
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Preferences (GSP) or preferential tariff treatment for Third World 
manufactured exports; the Law of the Sea; and the expansion of multilateral 
aid to the South through the opening of new lending channels in the IMF and 
the World Bank. 

A closer look at these institutions, however, would reveal the limited, if not 
illusory, character of many of these gains. 


Commodity price stabilization 


During the UNCTAD IV meetings in Nairobi in 1976, agreement was 
reached, without dissent rom the developed market economies, on the 
“Integrated Program for Commodities” (IPC). Agreements or arrangements 
for 18 specified commodities would be negotiated, with the aim principally of 
avoiding excessive price fluctuations and stabilizing, through buffer-stock 
operations, commodity prices at levels “remunerative” to the producers and 
“equitable” to consumers But it soon emerged that the rich countries 
demurred: from adopting z confrontational approach in favor of a Fabian 
strategy of frustrating coacrete agreements. Ten years later, only one 
agreement, for natural rubker, had been negotiated: an existing agreement on 
sugar and cocoa is not operative; and agreements on tin have collapsed.*? For 
the 13 other commodities in the IPC resolution, there are no agreements at 
all. 

Since virtually no agreements had been negotiated, the Common Fund 
could not go into effect. Eut even if it could, its impact was likely to be 
minimal, since the final agreement on the Common Fund was an emasculated > 
version of the original preposal from the Southern countries: it was not 
provided with a central pcol of funds to finance buffer stock operations of 
international commodity agreements; it could not intervene to support prices 
in emergency situations in commodity markets not subject to agreements; and 
the granting of 40 per cent of voting power to the rich countries enabled them 
to block decisions “with significant- finanzial implications.”°* As negotiations 
dragged on, the export prices of nonoil commodities produced by the Third 
World dropped to their lowest point, in real terms, since the second world 
war. By UNCTAD VI in Belgrade in 1983, the organization was said to have 
“disowned” the IPC agreement arrived at in Nairobi.** 


Trade preferences 


After resisting the idea for so long as a “violation” of free trade, the Northern 
countries finally agreed in the 1960s to grant preferential treatment to a wide 
range of imports from the Third World. Today, with about 16 separate GSP 
schemes involving 26 deve-oped countrizs, the GSP is often pictured as a 
success story. 

But is it? An UNCTAD szudy found that while the total imports of OECD 
preference-giving countries from developing countries amounted of US$267 
billion in 1982, only US{28.2 billion or 11 per cent actually received 
preferential treatment.” One report on the impact of the US GSP system 
revealed another dimensior: the concentzation of its benefits on a relatively 
small group of countries. Off the US$528 million in US revenue foregone in 
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1979, the four largest recipients were the relatively more prosperous 
developing states of Taiwan, South Korea, Hong Kong and Mexico.*® 

That these areas are the key beneficiaries is also not accidental, for most 
have served TNCs as platforms for the processing or assembly of imported US 
components for reexport back to the United States. Duty-free entry of their 
products under GSP, in other words, has become one weapon in the strategy 
of US corporations to increase profitability by shifting some phases of their 
production to selected countries.’ Japanese and European corporations have 
also aggressively utilized GSP schemes in such.a manner, leading many to the 
conclusion that the prime beneficiaries of the GSP are no longer countries but 
corporations. 

It is unlikely, however, that preferential treatment for developing country 
exports will be permanent. Strong protectionist pressure is now forcing the 
OECD states to “graduate? the more successful developing country 
exporters. The recent forced graduation from the US GSP of the four East 
Asian NICs and the suspension of South Korea from the European Common 
Market GSP show how far the scheme has travelled from the initial concept of 
it as a mechanism to assist development to its current use as an instrument of 
trade war against the NICs.8 T 


Carving up the oceans 


The Law of the Sea, negotiated over eight years and completed in 1982, had 
been termed ‘‘a signal exception to the record of frustration, stalemate, or 
marginal concession” in North-South negotiations.” The fact that it has 
been signed by 159 countries—and so far rejected by the United 
States—appears to bear out the assessment that it was a plus for the South. 
By launching campaigns favoring ratification, many liberal NGOs have 
contributed to the projection of the Law of the Sea as a progressive document. 

A closer examination of the document, in fact, does not bear this out. The 
heart of the treaty is the agreement to establish Exclusive Economic Zones 
(EEZs) of up to 200 nautical miles “‘within which the costal state may exercise 
sovereign rights with regard to the management of national resources, living 
and nonliving, in the waters, sea-bed, and subsoil.”®° While this convention 
removed 35 per cent of the oceans as a source of conflict, ‘‘the clear winners,” 
Nossiter observes, “were the rich.”®! Australia, Canada, the United States, 
Japan, Norway, and the Soviet Union, with 15 per cent of the world’s 
population, gained an estimated 44.per cent of the new monopoly resource 
zones.” The landlocked states; most of which were Third World countries, 
derived hardly any benefits from this division of the richest parts of the seas. 
These states and others with short coastlines or bounded by inland seas were 
assured that the deep oceans, which cover 45 per cent of the Earth’s surface, 
would be under the control of the International Seabed Authority whose 
policy would be set by a one nation, one vote Assembly. But this could not 
hide the fact that the EEZs contained, among other things, 90 per cent of the 
fish and up to 95 per cent of offshore oil. Despite gains for some Third 
World states, the. treaty was so flawed and biased toward the rich that the 
man known as its intellectual godfather, the Peruvian diplomat Arvid Pardo, 
ended up warning that “the partial division of ocean space now contemplated 
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will ... enormously increase present inequalities between states and 
consequently will give rise to acute tension and conflict which will not be easy 
to resolve.”°* 


Multilateral aid 


In purely quantitative terms, there is na doubt that the North—South 
negotiations on aid have been a dismal failure. Aid as a percentage of the 
GNP of the rich countries came to only €.35 in 1986, with the United States 
far down the list at 0.23 per cent.’ On the cther hand, some observers point 
to the increasing importance of multilateral assistance institutions, like the 
World Bank and the IMF, as a step forward in the North-South aid 
relationship, away from the insidious rea:politik of bilateral aid. 

The South has a very ambivalent attitude towards the Fund, which is 
expressed in repeated calls for an expansion of its lending facilities at the same 
fora at which the Fund is denounced as an instrument of Western 
imperialism. 

Undoubtedly, the resources and facilities of the IMF for countries with 
balance-of-payments difficulties, have increased. It has developed over the 
past three decades about ten separate lending facilities, from the regular 
standby credit to the newest Structural Adjustment Facility providing 
concessional credit mainly for the desperate African countries. 

The debt crisis has increased the centrality of the Fund as “‘lender of last 
resort” for Third World countries with balance of payments difficulties. In 
the space of just two years, at the height of the debt crisis, from 1982 to 1984, 
the Fund put together a rescue package of US$30 billion for more than 60 
countries.® The Fund has, indeed, kept countries from plunging into 
bankruptcy. But by dragging them through a cure worse than the disease! Not 
only did the debt crisis put a halt to the modest steps toward liberalization it 
was taking in the late-1970s. As noted earlier, the harsh conditionality it has 
since demanded for its loans is one of the major forces that has snatched away 
what little leverage the South was able to gain in the previous two decades. 

The Fund was not the only multilateral lending organization that was 
delegitimized by the debt crisis. Until the 1980s, the World Bank was held out 
to be the most liberal manifestation of the rich countries’ concern for the poor. 
Though the Bank’s soft-loan window, the International Development 
Association (IDA), was in fact created as a Western-controlled substitute for 
the Special United Nations Fund (SUNFED) proposed by the developing 
countries in the late-1950s, it did pravide in the 1960s and 1970s an 
ever-increasing pool of funds lent at concessional rates of interest. 

More “reform” came with the accession of Robert McNamara, who raised’ 
World Bank lending to some US$12 billion, and proposed the satisfaction of 
“basic needs” for the Third World’s hungry millions as the Bank’s guiding 
doctrine. “Basic needs” was hardly translated into actual, operational policy, 
which continued to focus on raising productivity and assuring profitability 
instead of redistribution, and promoting a stable climate for US economic 
interests.” But even this modest hint of a more liberal lending policy was 
snuffed out in the early 1980s, when the Reagan Administration cut its 
promised contribution to the Sixth IDA replenishment by US$300 million, 
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and IDA ended up with US$1 billion less than it had originally expected. 
Instead, the Bank’s management gave more and more attention to the new 
“Structural Adjustment Loans” or SALs, which had a high degree of 
conditionality. 

To receive a SAL, a recipient had to agree to Bank surveillance of trade and 
exchange rate policies, policies in energy, agriculture, and industry, national 
investment priorities, fiscal and monetary policies, and debt management.®? 
Even as unradical a figure as Canada’s former representative to the Executive 
Board was moved to complain that ““Macro-policy advice incorporated in the 
SALs touches the very core of the development policy process .... The rate 
and manner of growth and other related societal objectives of the recipient 
countries are the very stuff of that elusive but important concept called 
sovereignty.” ? 

Not surprisingly, the SAL began to give the Bank an image not too different 
from the Fund’s. SALs were in fact meant to complement the IMF’s Standby. 
Facility or Extended Fund Facility (EFF) program, with the Fund focussing 
on short-term balance-of-payments adjustment and the Bank on long-term 
structural changes. SALs were increasingly directed at the key “middle- 
income” debtor countries, either to complement or substitute for EFFs. By 
the end of 1985, 12 of the 15 debtors designated by US Secretary of the 
Treasury Jim Baker as top priority debtors were subject to SALs.”! 

Bank-Fund cooperation to restructure Third World economies has now 
been brought to a higher level with the establishment of the first jointly 
financed program, the Structural Adjustment Facility (SAF). Economic 
sovereignty is apparently not an issue that worries the Bank and Fund, as the 
following official account of the workings of the new system reveals:”” 


A major innovation of the SAF is the requirement that a 
comprehensive three-year policy framework paper (PFP) be 
‘prepared by the national authorities, with the joint assistance of the 
staffs of the World Bank and the Fund. The PFP sets out 
macroeconomic and structural policy objectives of the authorities for 
the ensuing three-year period, the policy strategy and measures that 
will be employed, and estimates of the financing requirements 
associated with the adjustment program. 


As of July 1988, 27 of the world’s poorest countries were under a SAF 
arrangement, 21 of them in Africa.” Since these are also countries with very 
weak political structures, it is no exaggeration to say that under the guise of 
providing aid, an IMF-World Bank condominium has been imposed over 
much of subSaharan Africa. 


Breaking ranks, missing opportunities 

The postwar confrontation between the North and the South began with high 
hopes of reform. Those hopes have been dashed with the developments of the 
1980s, which saw the expansion of absolute poverty and extensive erosion of 
the economic sovereignty of Third World countries. However, in accounting 
for this tragedy, one cannot just point to the structural biases of the world 
capitalist economy against Third World development or to concerted 
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attempts by the rich countries and the commercial banks to reverse the flow of 
capital by using the IMF or the World Bank. In any just accounting, a great 
deal of blame must also be attached to the South’s failure to back its rhetorical 
demands with common action. 

Several instances stand out as missed opportunities, where a more united 
and coordinated Southern response could have led to major shifts in the 
North-South power equation. Probably the most important was the OPEC 
failure to take into consideration the impact of its oil-price policies on the 
nonoil developing countries and its refusal-to use its leverage on oil to advance 
the South’s program for stabilizing prices on a wide range of commodities. 
The Conference on International Economic Cooperation (CIEC), which was 
requested by the industrialized countries in the wake of the OPEC price rises 
in the mid-1970s, could have provided a historic breakthrough, given the 
West’s profound sense of vulnerability. One of the factors that sunk this first 
comprehensive North-South discussion was the OPEC opposition to any deal 
that would compromise its ability to unilaterally set the price of oil.’* It was a 
stance that Algeria and other OPEC countries took in other fora, like 
UNCTAD and the Non-Aligned Summits: ail would not be used as a card in 
negotiations aimed at bringing about a comprehensive deal for the South.” 

But after two oil shocks and the ensuing debt crisis for developing countries 
that had borrowed heavily to pay for skyrocketing oil, the “‘veil of decency” 
that had covered discussion of the oil price issue in developing country fora 
gave way to open criticism.’° As Fidel Casto bravely told his peers during the 
New Delhi Summit of NAM in 1983, “OPEC policies, far from pioneering 
reformed North-South relations, hed undermined Third World economic 
solidarity and the NIEO.””” 

Perhaps not as dramatic in its impact as OPEC’s unilateral moves, but 
laden with negative consequences for the future was the split in Third World 
ranks during the negotiations on the Law of the Sea. What one establishment 
observer derives as the ‘“‘synthetic unity” of the Third World crumbled as 
states scrambled to stake their claims to 200-mile monopoly resource zones.’® 
Alliances formed among the rich and poor coastal states against landlocked 
' states or those with short coastlines. The cleavage between the coastal states 
and the landlocked split Latin America, Asia, and Africa. The assent of the 
landlocked poor was finally secured with vague promises of access and 
sharing the returns from exploitation of the deep seas. But Ugandan delegate 
Ibrahim Wani probably captured the feelings of the scores of poor inland 
states when he spoke of having been “betrayed by our fellow developing 
countries.””’? 

The third example of failure in Scuthern solidarity greatly influenced the 
course of the debt crisis. On the principle that if you owe a bank a thousand 
bucks it controls you, but you control the bank if you owe it a million bucks, a 
collective effort to withold payments, exercized judiciously and at the 
appropriate time, can be a very powerful tool in debt negotiations. For this 
reason, the creditors have always refused, in principle, to deal with debtors en 
bloc even as they themselves operate as 4 cartel led by the IMF. 

For the same reason, the Latin debtor governments trekked to Cartagena, 
Colombia in 1984 to declare their intention to frame a common strategy 
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against the banks. The mathematics was compelling. While Citibank’s US$3 
billion in loan-loss reserves might perhaps have allowed it to survive a default 
on the US$4.6 billion that Brazil owed it in 1987, it would not have been 
possible for it to survive a simultaneous default on the US$8.8 billion owed to 
it by Brazil, Mexico, and Argentina. Citibank and eight other New York 
money-center banks are, in a very real sense, hostage to these three countries, 
since the US$40 billion loaned to them comes to 85 per cent of the banks’ 
capital. A working cartel among just the three huge debtors would have 
massive spinoffs for the rest of the Third World since, as a Morgan Guaranty 
Trust official puts it, “if debt relief were offered to any one debtor, political 
realities would virtually dictate extension of relief to others.”’®? 

The ideal time to strike was probably when Brazil suspended paying 
interest on the bulk of its US$108 billion foreign debt in February 1987. The 
IMF, discredited by the failure of its policies to end the debt crisis, could no 
longer provide strong leadership to the banks.®! The US Government’s 
attempt to move into the leadership vacuum failed as the big banks refused to 
commit fresh resources to Third World debtors, as proposed by the “Baker 
Plan.” The vaunted bankers united front was at its most fragile point in years, 
with different banks beginning to plot individual strategies to deal with their 
debt, including voluntary write-offs. Confronted with a unified stand from the 
big three, the stressful solidarity of the banks would have been in danger of 
crumbling. 

But the “resolve” expressed at Cartagena was revealed to be just a bluff, as 
Argentina and Mexico tried to make their separate peace with the IMF and 
the banks all throughout the year that Brazil defied its creditors. A great 
opportunity had vanished, perhaps never to return. Indeed, the confrontation 
pushed the US Government, IMF, and the banks to regain their bearings and 
achieve a level of operational unity that they had not had in years. 

Why has debtor unity remained at the level of the rhetorical? A key reason, 
says Rudiger Dornbusch, the MIT debt expert, might be a perception on the 
part of governing elites that ‘‘any move on the external debt would potentially 
radicalize domestic politics of income distribution and property rights, 
perhaps beyond the precarious control of the present system.”®? But it was 
not only a fear of a “demonstration effect” on the domestic front, said the late 
Jorge Sol, former IMF executive director for Central America: “The third 
world elites who borrowed the money . .. come from the same class as those 
who lent it and as those who managed it at the IMF. They went to the same 
schools, belonged to the same clubs. They all profited greatly from the debt. 
They will not turn on those interests.’®? 

These examples underline the fact that if broadness is one of the strengths 
of the Group of 77 or the Non-Aligned Movement, it is also its Achilles’ heel. 
Indeed, solidarity is at its weakest today, when it is most’ urgent. Even in the 
Non-Aligned Movement, there has emerged a bloc of countries headed by 
Singapore that speaks unabashedly for Western interest. There is, as Fred 
Halliday writes, a very real material basis for these increasing strategic 
divergencies:** 


[T]he countries of the South are themselves, in the main, part.of the 
capitalist market, and so are both disposed to compete with each 
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other and to seek closer integration with the richer economies of the 
developed world. This gain is part of the working of the market, 
rather than of lack of political will. The 1970’s have seen substantial 
economic change in the Third Wor-d, most vividly represented by 
OPEC and the NICs: but these changes have been brought about by 
breaking ranks with the rest of the world, not by the collective efforts 
of the NAM states. A new international economic order has been 
created since 1973, but it is a new, more viciously competitive 
capitalist order, in which differentiation between Third World states 
has increased. 


The Brave New World economic order: challenge to the South 


The Third World has lost ground in the past few years not only because of the 
conscious solidarity of the rich and its own fragile unity, but, perhaps more 
fundamentally, because of the systematic bias against its interests of the 
functioning and structure of the world capitalist economy. Dependencia, though 
mitigated at times, continues inexorably as the essential feature of the 
North-South relationship, as even the NICs are now finding out. It is 
therefore ironic that in the midst of crisis and change, it is representatives of 
countries that have been systematically marginalized by the liberal economic 
order that have now become its major defenders. Witness an official 
declaration from the Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA), 
which is supposed to be a bastion of Third World thinking:®° 


The existence of an open world economy and the establishment of an 
international division of labor that is harmonious with the 
capabilities of each country, large or small, has become an 
increasingly important prerequisite for the development of the Latin 
American countries. We are now even more greatly dependent on 
the functioning of a world economy based on an authentic 
interdependence. 


On the other hand, the North, via the IMF and the World Bank, still 
preaches and foists the “virtues” of the open international economy to the 
South, but its constituent countries are abandoning it as a standard for 
themselves. Quotas, voluntary export restraints (VERs), and other types of 
nontariff barriers to Japanese and Third World manufactures and primary 
product exports have increased in their economies, and they continue to 
proliferate. At the last count, there were about 160 VERs in the United States 
and Europe, most of them directed at imports from Japan, the NICs, and 
developing countries.*° 

The North’s flight from liberal economic behavior stems from the fact that, 
like Frankenstein’s creature—to borrow Andre Gunder Frank’s image—the 
world economy is no longer subject to the control of its master, the United 
States.” Created in the late 1940s and 1950s, the institutions of the liberal 
order served primarily the interests of the United States, which was then the 
hegemonic power. However, these institutions had to be granted some degree 
of “autonomy” to legitimize the hegemonic power’s deriving disproportionate 
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advantage from them. Legitimacy was essential, and “legitimacy cannot be 
promoted if the regime is perceived merely as an appendage of the hegemonic 
state.” 33 

While benefiting the United States initially, the institutions of free trade 
and unobstructed mobility of capital, combined with the escalating costs of 
maintaining the armed force to safeguard the international capitalist order 
(7—10 per cent annually of GNP), ultimately worked to the advantage of 
others—first, Europe in the late 1950s and early 1960s, then Japan. 

The competition between the United States and Japan is the central force 
restructuring the world economy. The dominant trend is the passage of 
economic primacy at the center from the Untied States to Japan. For 
defenders of the postwar liberal regime, this handing over of the scepter is 
inevitable, and the important thing is, as Lawrence Krause of the Brookings 
Institution puts it, “that the transition go smoothly. The last transition of 
economic power was marked by the Great Depression in the 1930s. While we 
have learned much from that earlier experience, danger is still present.”® 
Contrary to such advice, however, the United States is “not going to go gently 
into that good night,” to borrow a line from Dylan Thomas. What is clearly 
transpiring is that, with a defensive United States leading the way, the 
postwar free trade system is increasingly giving way to a system of 
international trade protectionism similar to the 1930s. 

Already protected by over 60 VERs on key manufactures like semiconduc- 
tor chips and automobiles, the United States took another giant leap toward 
market insulation with the recent passage of the new US trade law, which 
gives the executive broad powers to retaliate against countries that are 
running trade surpluses if they are deemed to engage in “unfair. trade 
practices.” Equally significant is the recent agreement between the United 
States and its biggest trading partner, Canada, to create a free trade area that 
will remove all significant trade blocs between the two neighbors while 
maintaining or raising them against third countries. It remains to be seen if 
protectionist rationality will overcome racism and enable Mexico, which is 
the third largest purchaser of US exports, to join its two more prosperous 
neighbors. The trends, however, are unmistakable: even as it maintains its 
massive military presence internationally, the United States is retreating, 
economically, into an isolationist, continentalist “Fortress America” strategy. 
Europe is not far behind the United States. By 1992, the European Economic 
Community will have knocked down all significant barriers to the movement 
of people, goods, capital, and services—an act which will create the world’s 
most prosperous single market, with 323 million people. European 
technocrats quite openly acknowledge that the creation of “‘Fortress Europa”’ 
is mainly an effort to repel the economic assault from the East, from Japan 
and the East Asian NICs. This was underlined recently by the EEC’s 
suspension of South Korea from the list of developing countries entitled to 
GSP benefits on unspecified charges of “dumping” commodities. 

Not surprisingly, Japan is responding to these moves by moving to create 
its own economic zone of influence. In the past three years, as a strategy to 
offset the negative impact of the appreciating yen, Japanese corporations have 
been engaged in a massive movement of their manufacturing operations to 
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China,. Thailand and other Southeast Asian countries. Cumulatively, Japan 
has invested about US$27 billion in the Asia-Pacific region.*° This massive 
movement of capital has been matched by Japan’s benign posture toward 
rapidly increasing exports from the NICs and the Southeast Asian countries 
to the Japanese market, to make up for the US market which is closing up. 
And currently, the Japanese are dispensing over US$6 billion in economic aid 
to their Asian neighbors—hardly disinterestedly, for the resulting roads, 
bridges, and power plants are expected to eventually benefit Japanese 
corporations. . 

The NICs—Southeast Asia complex, kowever, will probably be but one of 

the planets revolving around the Japanese sun. Japanese capital is equally 
‘committed to penetrating China, with strong encouragement from the 
Chinese Government, which has staked its future on a ‘‘coastal development 
strategy” fueled largely by Japanese capital and technology. Socialist 
Vietnam is also begging to be integrated into the Japanese zone, trying to 
offer more attractive terms for capital and technology transfer than their 
Chinese rivals. And, of course, there is the Soviet Union, with its very 
tempting offer of joint development of Siberia’s mineral resources. It seems 
that only a political anachronism—the dispute over what. Japan calls the 
“Northern Islands”—stands in the way of momentous developments in 
Japanese—Soviet relations. 

Indeed, we might witness over the next decade the first stages of an East 
Asian division of labor centered on Japan—with China and Southeast Asia 
providing the cheap labor, the Soviet Union the natural resources, and Japan 
and the NICs providing the markets, technology, and. capital.®! This 
geoeconomic revolution, needless to say, would have massive geopolitical 
consequences on the order of the fallout from the Sino—Soviet split in the 
1960s. One of the main consequences would be the acceleration of US 
economic decline and the erosion of its anachronistic and alien military 
presence in the Asia-Pacific region. 

This emerging system of competing techno-economic blocs, where trade, 
technology transfer, and capital mobility will increasingly be hemmed in by 
restraints, might benefit some Third World countries—or more accurately, 
some classes in some Third World countries, mainly the Southeast Asian 
elites—-but its impact on the rest of the Third World is likely to be even 
greater marginalization, given this gr-m prospect of the rich countries 
scrambling to form trading blocs, the South should give up the hope that the 
old liberal economic order will soon be replaced by the New International 
Economic Order. But perhaps more important, it should give up the even 
more dangerous illusion that the rich countries can be persuaded to return to 
the old liberal economic order by invoking the ghosts of Adam Smith and 
David Ricardo. 

In the face of bloc economics, ‘‘South—South cooperation” is no longer just 
an option for development. It has became the only way for Third World 
countries: to survive as viable national economic entities in the next few 
decades. The chances for a successful Southern strategy are by no means 
bleak. As is well known, the volume of South-South trade has been growing 
steadily. But instead of promoting the unrealistic strategies of building 
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economic associations based mainly on proximity, like the Andean Pact or the 
Central American Common Market, regional cooperative schemes can be 
built around particularly dynamic industrial centers. 

Brazil and India, with their industrial depth, technological competence, 
and potentially massive internal markets could serve as the locomotives for 
their respective regions.*” They are, respectively, the ninth and tenth largest 
economies in the noncommunist world, outstripping Australia, Sweden and 
many other developed European countries. Brazil is the automotive 
powerhouse of the Third World, and while its role as a major arms supplier is 
to be criticized, it does indicate the formidable technological sophistication 
which can be applied to peaceful industrial enterprise. As for India, it is now a 
leader in the export of power-generation technology, steel mills, and machine 
tools. Perhaps most impressive is India’s software industry which has 
impelled many US firms to set up subsidiaries in the country to tap into the 
technological talents of the products of the country’s first-class engineering 
schools. Software exports now total US$70 million a year and are growing by 
45 per cent a year.” Alongside Brazil and India, one might include South 
Africa, whose massive industrial complex is well known. Under a new regime, 
this complex could serve as the industrial engine of subSaharan Africa, with 
Nigeria and its market and oil providing a complementary stimulus from the 
north. 

The emergence of such blocs, however, is predicated not only on being able 
to surmount national rivalries but also on a bold, collectively mounted 
. strategy of unilateral repudiation of the trillion dollar debt that is now the 
main drag on Third World development. Equally important will be massive 
redistributive economic strategies, including land reform (especially in the 
core countries), to create the prosperous markets that would act as the 
locomotives of regional growth. In the case of South Africa, it would 
necessitate the thorough dismantling of the apartheid regime, which is not 
only a moral abomination but also a fetter on the economic development of 
the whole of Southern Africa. Indeed, this could eventually emerge as one of 
‘the incalculably positive effects of the disappearance of the liberal 
international order: the abandonment, under the compelling logic of 
economic necessity, of the idea of the world market as a substitute engine of 
growth and the completion of the long overdue social revolutions and national 
liberation enterprises of the Third World. 
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The Cold War as an Exercise in Autism: 
The US Government, the Governments of 
Western Europe, and the People 


Jonan GALTUNG* 


Over the last 30 or so years, I have had the occasion to participate in what 
must be several thousand debates about tke East-West conflict, i.e. the Cold 
War, its origins, and the danger of its becoming hot.' If I look back on those 
debates, in which I was often critical of US-NATO policies, and try to reflect 
not so much on what was said as on what was not said by the “other side,” 
those who by and large support US-NATO policies, a number of points stand 
out as conspicuously missing in these discussions. It is almost as if Western 
European politicians never thought of them. Let me add, however, that my 
experiences do not necessarily apply to the military. They may have similar 
blind spots, but they are not blind to their own blindness.” 

First, there is no absence of anti-commtnism in the Western establishment 
or of knowledge about the Soviet Union in general and its role in the countries 
dominated by the Soviet Union in particular. What is conspicuously absent, 
however, is any evidence that the Soviet Union ever planned an attack on 
Western Europe.’ Almost equally absent is any good theoretical reason why 
they should do so, given that the second world war to a large extent secured 
their borders through a system of buffer states, and given their Marxist faith 
that the capitalist system will abolish itself, although in that process, the last 
phase, the imperialist phase, may be long-lasting and dangerous. Discussions 
tend to center on capability, not on motivation. I remember vividly a debate 
in the Norwegian Broadcasting Corporation, on the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of NATO, where I asked a leading Norwegian NATO 
parliamentarian whether he, in retrospect, would say that the fears of 
1948/49, stimulated by the coup in Czechoslovakia February 1948, had been 
justified in the light of later evidence. The response was a flat “No.” One 
should not underestimate the basis for that fear at the time, however, as he 
was quick to point out. And yet, the policies are as if the answer were “Yes.” 
For some, the absence of evidence of intent (to attack) is actually evidence of 
how cunning “the Soviets” are, proving to the satisfaction of the paranoid 
that the attack will be a surprise attack.* 
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Second, whenever I ask why one should assume that the present arms race 
will not lead to a war through some confrontation somewhere, I draw a blank 
from “Establishment” thinkers. I do not even get reasons why the arms race 
should stabilize; why this arms race will be that different from arms races in 
the past given the danger of escalation from the Third World (the Balkans of 
today). The idea seems to be either that the Soviet Union one day will give up 
for economic reasons, or that the race can continue indefinitely—both highly 
dubious assumptions. The position may be realist, but hardly realistic. 

Third, I am struck by the almost complete absence of justification for the 
highly idealistic faith in disarmament (as opposed to arms control) negotiations. 
Given the fact that the West feels threatened by the offensive strategic 
capability of the East and develops countercapability in order to deter, it 
seems rather obvious that the East might feel the same way. To believe that 
disarmament negotiations may succeed in spite of all the evidence and the 
theory to the contrary, shows a high ability of credo quia absurdum. But in the 
debates no justifications are forthcoming as to why disarmament negotiations 
should be successful on the (N + 1)st occasion when they have failed (in the 
real sense of reduction of destructive capability) on all prior N occasions. 
Again, the countless times that I have put the question to people from the 
“Establishment” in various NATO countries, I have received the same 
response—‘“‘but we have to believe in this; that is our only hope!” 

Fourth, I have been struck by the absence of any real interest in the strategic 
game between the alliances in general and the superpowers in particular. Each 
side publishes accounts of the military capability of the other side in general, 
and the growth rate in particular, presumably to mobilize support for 
armament efforts in its own camp. But how they are really going to use those 
weapons, what is going to happen in a hot as opposed to a cold war, is left to 
behind-the-doors scenarios, game-playing in hidden bunkers; and to the more 
or less informed excercises engaged in by the opposition, presumably to scare 
the armers so that they become disarmers. One typical example: a rather 
obvious argument, that any offensive, strategic capability on one’s-own soil 
will attract strategic attacks from the other side—fission warheads for the 
softer targets and fusion warheads for the harder ones— is countered by a- 
lame “Yes, we have to avoid that . . . Yes, it must not happen; for that reason 
we have to be strong enough to deter the other side.” In other words, there is 
a faith in balance of power, just as there is a faith in disarmament, and it is 
presumably equally idealistic in the sense of being detached from the real 
world, both empirically and theoretically. When asked “Would you be kind 
enough to tell me exactly when in recent world history arms races have not led 
to a war when the parties are so intensely locked into the conflict they share 
that they frequently meet in indirect confrontations and are bound by the 
laws of probability to meet in direct confrontations sooner or later?””—and, 
“When did disarmament negotiations lead to reduction in destructive 
capability?” the answers become both tame and lame, “well what would you 
suggest that we should do!?” 

Fifth, I am struck by the lack of interest in alternatives. In Europe alone there 
are five very clear alternatives just around the corner: Switzerland, Austria, 
Finland, Sweden and Yugoslavia (to which could be added Albania and 
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Malta). Grosso modo these alrernatives are based on military doctrines (like 
anything else, conditioned Ly their kistories) characterized by absence of 
offensive, strategic weapons and reliance dn defensive defense; nonalignment or 
even. neutrality relative to tre superpowers (with a high level of credibility 
that the. country cannot be used by one superpower to launch an attack 
against the other); some meczsure of inner strength (economically, Politically); 
and outer usefulness, relative to other countries on both sides.” One may 
certainly discuss how well ths is done in all five countries, but what cannot be 
disputed is that these countrEs constitute alternatives. All five countries have 
defense doctrines available fcr study by those who are interested; I am struck 
by the lack of interest. They are written off in advance with uninformed 
arguments. They are all seen as “special cases,” as if any country is a 
nonspecial case. It is usually assumed that if they were “left free” or were 
“sufficiently informed” then. they would become alliance members—except 
for Switzerland which is writcen off as the super-special case, or, that they are 
free riders in a balance of tecror. 

Now, if there is neither any serious effort to show that the Soviet Union ever 
has contemplated an attack >n Western Europe, as a whole or on individual 
countries; nor that balance of power policies given arms races and frequent 
indirect, even direct confron-ations do not lead to war; nor that disarmament 
negotiations given present military doctrines have ever worked; nor a real 
understanding of what a war woulc imply,’ then the lack of interest in 
alternatives is simply irrattianal, There is so much at stake. Not only a 
never-ending arms race (because the balance of power is not stable and 
disarmament does not work but an unthinkable war, possibly ending with a 
nuclear/laser holocaust and a major disruption of the civilization exercise. 

This high level irrationaity is found within a civilization priding itself 
precisely on rationality. But there is a certain partial rationality in all of this: 
nobody will deny that broadening and deepening militarization is in fact 
taking place and is pursued relentlessly, because the balance of power and 
disarmament axioms—that balance of pcwer can (eventually) stabilize and 
‘disarmament can (then) teke place—are involved. However, there is no 
ability to see—in a more glcbal manner—the impact of the Cold War on the 
whole world, and—in a hclistic manner—the impact, the causes and the 
consequences of the Cold War from the point of view of several disciplines and 
specialties, not only militar- science, diplomatic history, but also the whole 
range of social sciences. 

This presents the person who wants to understand what has been going on 
these past 30—40 years since the North Atlantic Alliance was founded (and 30 
years since the Warsaw Treaty Organization was founded) with a major 
research problem. How does one explain a high level of irrational behavior 
among people who not only pride themselves on being rational, but also are 
generally ‘regarded as such“ There need to be some good answers to these 
questions; they cannot just de brushed under the carpet. Within the logic of 
the East-West conflict, it is important that the Soviet Union should at some 
point have planned an attack, or at least said that it could imagine doing 
something like this (never missing in Hitler’s utterances); that balance of 
power could be stable; that disarmament should be possible; and that 
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alternatives are not worth considering even given the horrors of a nuclear war, 
and can be countered by the allegation that the military expenses per capita 
would be much higher if a nonaligned/neutral course of action were engaged 
in (exactly the opposite has been the case for comparable countries).® 

There seem to be several ways of trying to approach this problem. First, 
there is the possibility of accepting the usual approach to the Cold War and 
the East-West conflict as an actio—reactio system where one party acts, then the 
other party reacts, and so on. Within this model one may then say that it is 
rational to have these five underdeveloped spots on the intellectual map 
because the anti- or counterestablishment positions (that the Soviet Union 
does not contemplate attacks of the kind against which NATO is supposed to 
give protection, that balance of power policies given the climate of 
confrontation will lead to wars, that disarmament negotiations as currently 
engaged in will continue to fail, and that there are alternatives to all of this) 
are simply blatantly false. They are so wrong from the very beginning that it 
would be even irrational to engage in any serious disproof. Those who hold 
such views have already disqualified themselves from intellectual discourse 
and exchange. Or, one might admit that it is irrational not to have answers. But 
this “irrationality” is nothing but a disguise for a much deeper malaise: one 
keeps silent, does not answer, simply because one has nothing to say. The 
numerous military and politicians to whom IJ have put these questions seem 
sometimes not even to understand them, certainly have not done their 
homework, and usually look uninterested. These three small points are 
compatible with either interpretation. 

But there is a second approach which assumes rationality but within a 
different context or game than that of the Cold War as an actio—reactio system. 
What happens if we look at it as an autistic system, one which disregards the 
external reality and turns in on itself, responding to its own internal reactions. 
This response system obviously occurs in the armament process where there 
are self-propelling forces under the ‘heading of “modernization” located 
within the MBIC complexes (military—bureaucratic—intelligentsia—corporate 
complexes). But it also characterizes the more general psychopolitical nature 
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Figure 1. The Cold War: The actio-reactio and autism models. 
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of the situation.? In such ar autistic system, the Establishment politicians 
may be less concerned abour the actual relationship between the West and 
East and more concerned about the internal relations of each system. In this 
way, the West may only relate to the. Soviet Union and Warsaw Treaty 
Organization (WTO) in æ ritualiscic fashion, focusing rather on the 
interactions between the US Government USG) and the Western European 
Governments (WEG). 10 In this way for Western Europe the Cold War is a 
question of relating to the United States more than the Soviet Union. 

For simplicity, this can be -educed to three actors: the US Government, the 
Western European Governments, and the People on either side of the 
Atlantic. Let us see what we can make out of this tripartite scheme for the 
Western and then for the Eastern side of zhe Cold War system. 

Of course, the two approaches do not exclude each other. The Cold War is 
either autistic or actio—reactid; it is both/and. But political competence, even 
expertise and involvement seem to be as much or more on the intra-alliance 
aspects. So, let us see where this approach might lead us. l 


The Cold War: an alternative theory for the West 


In this alternative effort to come to grips with the Cold War, there are three 
parts: one dealing with the past, apprcximately until the crystallization of the 
alliance systems (1949-19451, one dealing with the present, more or less up 
till today, and then some speculations about the future. To start: three roots of 
the Cold War. 

First of all, the Soviet Union matters; it is not cognitively absent, 
independent. Any effort to trace the origins of the Cold War as experienced by 
the Western side will have to assume an entrenched attitude of 
anticommunism in general and antiSovietism in particular. There are general 
aspects to this attitude as wel as specific ones. Generally, there is a tendency 
to see the East as threatenirg: vast hordes of people; primitive and. beastly, 
oriental and despotic, Byzan-ine oriental despotism being the key; pagan and, 
if Christian, a strange Christianity; and (after the advent of communism) 
excluding market economy and private property; atheist and dictatorial. 
What happened to Russia ir 1917 and to the Soviet Union afterwards is just 
what one might expect in the East. There may be some seemingly good 
aspects of the USSR, but sooner or later the basic, dark truth will come out. 
The simple fact that neither Russia nor the Soviet Union ever attacked | - 
Norway, a border country, does not seem to matter to. most Norwegians. 
What does matter, and here the Bolsheviks certainly committed their major 
mistake, was that they murdered the Tsar and his family, and that the... 
Moscow Trials, forced collectivization and the Gulag system developed the 
way they did. “Tf they can do that to their own, they might one day do it to 
us” is not an unreasonable -ogic to enter-ain, even if contrary to theory and - 
historical evidence. After all the Soviet Union withdrew, in Europe, not only _ ; 
from Norway, but also fror Denmark (Zornholm), F inland and Austria. © ©. 

The foundation of anticanmunism is solid, but more articulated in the > ` 
center than the periphery of the Western alliance countries, with the possible 
_ exception of the Federal Republic of Germany. At no point does an ` 
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anticommunist attitude, even when founded on deep knowledge and personal 
experience, in itself prove that an attack is being contemplated unless one 
believes in the following syllogism as a guide to empirical reality: premise one: 
the Soviet Union is bad; premise two: bad countries tend to expand, attack; and the 
conclusion: the Soviet Union is going to expand and attack. Obviously, the 
weak point is the second premise. And it becomes even weaker if no visible 
preparation, even verbal, can be observed. There have been no warnings of a 
massive attack, not even rumors, during all these postYalta years. 

This, then, leads to the second root of the Cold War. It is based on the 
experience from the second world war of surprise attack, by Nazi Germany on 
Western Europe, North, West and South, not the attacks on Eastern Europe 
(the attacks on the border countries, Czechoslovakia and Poland, were highly 
predictable). But Nazi Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union (Operation 
Barbarossa, June 22, 1941) and the Japanese attack on the United States 
(Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941) were surprises. In other words, only the 
naive would look for warnings of any kind. The correct reading of premise two 
above would be: ‘‘bad countries prepare surprise attacks,” and the conclusion 
would then read: “the Soviet Union is preparing a surprise attack.” In other 
words, one has to be prepared for the worst in all cases, an all-out surprise 
attack, and be prepared to retaliate in kind in order to deter. If there is no 
evidence of such preparations it only shows how well they are concealed, in 
other words how bad the Soviet Union is, how dictatorial. Absence of proof 
becomes the best proof in the dogmatic mind. The theory fits any possible 
Soviet behavior. 

The third root of the Cold War would be found in the conclusion that many 
Western European Governments seem to have drawn as a result of the second ` 
world war: there is both unwillingness. and incapability of the population to 
defend itself against a surprise attack. Armies capitulated, there was no levée en 
masse. Of course not all communists in Western Europe were in the resistance 
and the whole resistance movement was not communist, but there is no doubt 
that the communists in Western Europe, after June 1941, did considerably 
more than their share in the fighting against nazism and fascism. Painful as it 
is to contemplate, for people themselves anticommunist and antinazi, it 
nevertheless remains a fact. It is not strange if the following conclusions are 
drawn: in case of a Soviet surprise attack, not even the communists would 
resist. And, given the generally capitulationist, nonrisk-oriented attitude of 
the population, this means that there will be no effective resistance against a 
Soviet attack; after that there will be efforts to introduce “Communism.” The 
government ‘cannot fight alone, the people cannot be trusted. A sad, but 
inescapable conclusion. 

Of course, there is a mistake in this logic. From the premise that the 
population did not in any major way resist Nazi occupation, or at least that it . 
took a long time before the resistance movement built up, it does not follow 
that the population would not, with all possible means, resist a Soviet 
invasion. It could simply be that the population is more anticommunist/ 
antiSoviet than it ever was antinazi/antiGerman. There are many reasons for 
this. Nazism did not necessarily threaten private property, and was willing to 
make compromises with Christianity in general and existing churches in 
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particular. Nazism was. violently antiJewish and antiSoviet. But then 
antiSemitism was certainly not unknown in Western Europe, nor was 
anticommunism/antiSovietism, as mentioned above. What remains‘is that 
nazism was dictatorial which was bad, but not so bad as being both 
dictatorial, atheist, and antimarket/private property. In addition, Germany 
was a much-admired country in the center of Europe while Russia/Soviet 
Union was a scorned, hated and feared country in the periphery, shading in 
the “asiatic.” 

However that may be, the Western European political class seems to have 
drawn a very important conclusion: ultimately, it was only the United States 
that saved us. The true part of this is that the only country in Western Europe 
resisting nazism, the UK, proved able to defend itself but did not have 
sufficient surplus fighting capacity to liberate occupied countries. Had the 
Soviet Union and the United States for some reason or other not been 
engaged in the fight against Nazi Germany, it is not unlikely that Europe 
would have been divided into three parts: a major part dominated by Nazi 
Germany, the neutral countries, and the UK. However, the superpowers did 
enter the war, and this is where the above interpretation becomes blatantly 
wrong: almost 95% of Nazi German fighting capacity was engaged in the East 
up to the summer of 1944 (the invasion of Northern France); of the 13.6 
million German soldiers killed during the war, 10 million fell on the Eastern 
front.'| The Red Army liberated the parts of Europe where Nazi Germany 
had been at her worst. In short, the brunt of the burden of fighting this horror 
called nazism fell on the Soviet Union. This fact does not belittle the US part, 
but it demonstrates that most of the job of stopping the Nazis was done by the 
Soviet Union and not the United States, which lost one fiftieth of the Soviet 
losses (400,000 as against 20 million). 

What remains, however, is- that the United States was and is a liberator in 
Western Europe, whereas the Soviet Union was and is an occupier in Eastern 
Europe where most of the countries wholly or partly (with the exception of 
Poland) had been with the Axis powers. I: is also true that although Soviet 
fighting capacity was a necessary condition for beating Nazi Germany, US 
(and Western) assistance to the Soviet Union during the war was a necessary 
condition for that fighting capacity to prevail. In the psychopolitical 
calculations destined to end up with the conclusion that the United States was 
not only a necessary but also sufficient cordition for liberation from nazism, 
this fact is overemphasized and the casualty figures (including the Soviet loss 
of 20 million people) played down. According to Soviet figures lend-lease 
amounted to 4% of Soviet production 1941—54, but that was played up in the 
fortieth anniversary of 1945 in general and Bitburg in particular.’ 

Thus, the net conclusion is simple: there is only one way to resist a surprise 
attack from an evil power, given the unwillingness and incapability of the 
population to defend itself alone because of its lack of true patriotism, 
spirituality, an unwillingness to sacrifice material comfort, or for whatever other 
reason. One has to rely on the United States that has already saved us twice, from 
1917 and 1941 onwards, and that may be counted on to do so once more. 

But not unconditionally, and this is where tne second part of the theory starts. 
What I now see as essential is a tripartite system, USG, WEG and People in a 
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complex—and of course changing—relationship, where there is give and take 
in all directions, with some deals more favorable than others. It is this 
psychopolitical budget on the Western side of the conflict formation that constitutes the 
exercise in autism referred to earlier. This is incomprehensible, however, unless the 
premises in the first section are taken into account. And something similar 
applies to the Eastern side. 

Basically the relationship between USG and WEG is a feudal one. USG 
came out of the second world war strengthened, WEG heavily weakened. 
Given the background described above, a classical feudal relation exists: Z 
shall protect you! in return for the recognition that— You are the Leader of the Free 
World! The question is what this strategic relationship means in more precise 
terms. Let us first look at what USG gives to WEG as a part of this bargain. 

I think there are two layers of values flowing from USG to WEG. In the first 
layer is what can be referred to as costs and risks. USG is paying a 
disproportionate share of the total Western costs for military preparedness. 
The same applies to the risks, because the USG is the major partner in the 
alliance and thus particularly exposed to pre-emptive attacks and to 
retaliation from the Soviet Union, and because the USG has many forward 
bases and installations, which, for example, place US soldiers as trip-wires so ` 
as to guarantee US engagement from the very beginning. The nuclear 
dimension of the military preparedness enhances the risks enormously, 
although at the same time, according to some calculations, it also reduces the 
costs. This conclusion may hold true for the warheads, possibly for the 
weapon systems; but hardly when the whole infrastructure needed to operate 
a nuclear capability is taken into account.' 

Through the flow of costs and risks to the “allies,” deterrence is supposedly 
maintained as well as an adequate fighting capacity in case of war. This gets 
the WEG “off the hook:”’ it is a question of saving . . . the Western European 
countries in general, and WEG in particular, from the ignominy of once more 
being overrun by an enemy without really standing up and defending the 
values of the Free World. Supposedly these values are, in descending order of 
importance from the point of view of USG: free markets/enterprise, freedom 
of religion, and freedom of political choice.'* More particularly this means 
capitalism, Christianity, and democracy—the three factors which unite the 
Western countries at an ideological and structural level. “Getting off the 
hook” means maintaining the status quo. This attitude must have played a 
considerable role in the early post second world war years. With strong 
communist parties and labor movements in Western Europe WEG must have 
feared insufficient popular identification with these values, particularly the 
first two, to be willing to sacrifice life, property, even the whole country for 
that matter. USG is probably correct in assuming that in general terms there 
is more popular allegiance to the three values in the United States than in the 
countries run by WEG. In short, by assuming the costs and the risks, USG is 
also trying to avoid a showdown that ultimately might challenge the very 
basis of US consensus which is already showing cracks in connection with the 
student/youth/Vietnam unrest/revolt of the. 1965-75 decade. A divided 
Western Europe might be contagious; as a disease, divisiveness might spread 
to the Western core, the United States. 
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Then, there is a second laver of values, lez us call them spin-off benefits, 
flowing from USG to WEG, often very conspicuously. USG is letting WEG in 
on the secrets, of course not or- all strategic plans, but on many. A top reward 
in the system must be for a V/EG member to be party to the ultimate plans; 
an important punishment to 3e kept out. From there it is only a short step to . 
be let in on research projects, perhaps of a mzinly military nature, but certainly 
with civilian spin-offs so as to be included from the beginning in all that might 
entail in terms of economic tenefits, not to mention economic costs if one is 
kept out. And that leads stra_ght to the third additional value: to be granted 
certain trade advantages as a member of the family. I think these advantages can 
be summarized under one heading: by the United States not playing fully to 
market rules, being considerate, opening JS markets to Western European 
goods for such political rather than strictly economic reasons. Of course, by 
doing so, a certain moral indebtedness (possibly on top of an economic one) is 
incurred; in other words a political credit that can be drawn on in the future. 

Let us now look at it from the other side: what does WEG give to USG in 
return for USG protection and the other five major value flows which are in 
themselves considerable. USG gets in return from WEG the unquestioned 
status as the Leader of the Free World. The question is what this means in 
concrete terms. In other wo-ds, what are the specifics of the counterflow of 
values; how can this flow >e subdivided? I think there are three major 
subdivisions. The Leader car. only lead if the followers follow: the first layer of 
the flow of values is in terms of submissivenzss. The second layer is in terms of 
certain structural arrangements within the alliance and relative to the outside. 
And the third layer is in terms of economic arrangements. What does it mean to be 
a follower, not just for a-short time and in specific situations, but a more 
professional follower? Essentially it means to accept the definition of the 
situation, particularly of the conflict situations, as given by. the Leader. It 
means accepting his image of the world; his myths. More particularly, it implies 
acceptance of his idea of the balance of power at any time, and of his military 
doctrines; not to mention his changes in military doctrines. Basic decisions 
already taken by the Leader have to be accepted. There can be argument 
about details, but no fundamental challenge of the Leader’s right to lead, and 
the follower’s duty to follow. Moreover, the Leader is not supposed to be 
exposed to criticism. One reed not necessarily praise all his actions but if 
there is nothing good and positive to say, then at least “do not undercut.” 
And when there is somethinz good to say, expressions of gratitude should be 
forthcoming, not only for pest acts of prctection and liberation, but also for 
possible future ones. The leeder is beyond criticism and evaluation. He is not 
-to be scrutinized; as with God, his “ways are unfathomable.” The Leader is 
accountable to nobody but Himself, does not have to announce whether or not 
his ships carry nuclear arms. not even to friends; nor does he have to comment 
on his failure to comment. The Leader is simply beyond, above. The ender 
leads; he is caused by nothing but himself. 

Clearly this attitude of submissiveness is in the realm of psychopolitics 
‘Screening of delegates for alliance meetings, “security clearance” is probably 
essentially a question of whether the person is willing to submit to these rules 
of submissiveness. Of course, he does not necessarily have to believe in them 
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as long as there will be no overt signs of protest. In other words, “security is 
more of a question of relation to the Leader than relation to the other side, the 
Soviet Union and its allies (where, it goes without saying, very similar 
relations obtain). The negative attitude towards the Soviet Union is, 
presumably, being shared—probably a reasonable assumption—and the 
sticky question becomes the attitude towards the United States. A security 
risk is a person challenging, questioning the unquestionable; the implicit 
covenant between Leader and Led. 

However, psychopolitics and attitudes/behavior are not enough. The social 
scientist will immediately look for the structural arrangement that on the one 
hand is an expression of this attitude, and on the other reinforces it. By and 
large this structural arrangement has two aspects: maintaining a feudalized 
relationship within the alliance, and a polarized relationship with the outside. 
By “‘feudalized”’ I simply mean that interaction is predominantly bilateral: 
except for routine matters directly with the Leader, not among the followers. 
More particularly, and this is the key test: there should never be any “ganging 

” against the Leader, no effort to establish a trade union of lesser allies, a 
class structure instead of a feudal structure. There may be grievances, but 
they are to be handled by adjusting the bilateral balance between USG and 
that particular WEG, not with the WEG as a whole. Feudalism is based on 
particularism, not universalism. 

Similarly, a “polarized” relationship on the other side implies that there 
will be no separate deal with the other side in general, and the Soviet Union in 
particular. All major forms of interaction will be handled directly between the 
USG and the Soviet leadership. There may be “some consultations,” but they 
are for information about what is.going to happen or has happened rather than 
real dialogue. If one of the lesser allies has direct contact with the Soviet 
Union, and that happens often, consultations before and after with the Leader 
will be major aspects of the total exercise, to assure that nothing disloyal is 
intended, or in fact took place. 

In short, the Leader—follower relation has its culture of submissiveness on 
the side of the follower, and its structure. Of course, all of this relates 
particularly to military and political matters; to the power of coercion and 
destruction, and to the power over power—the realm of politics. But what 
about the power of ideas and the power of exchange/construction, in other 
words culture and economics? They certainly also-belong to the picture, and 
what is expected of the follower is presumably that he will uphold the basic 
three values on which the alliance is founded and also see the Leader as a 
major partner for econcmic exchange, for trade, investment etc. Again, the 
follower may not necessarily accept all aspects of the US way of life, but is at 
least not supposed to criticize it. The United States may not necessarily be the 
major trade partner, but should at least be among them, in fields such as arms 
and computers. The country should open up to US investment. More 
particularly, this means an acceptance of the US dollar as the world currency 
and the major point of reference for international economic relations. In this 
way the values and the patterns of the free world are maintained, both in the 
sense of being articulated and in the sense of being implemented. It should be 
noted that the assumption is not symmetrical. The followers are supposed to 
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see the Leader’s cultural and economic systems as exemplary, as models to be 
imitated or at least never to be criticized; the Leader reserves for himself the 
right, to see the cultural and economic systems of the followers as 
“traditional,” even as “hopelessly old-fashioned.” He may demand visas to 
visit the United States; but be highly offended if the demand should be 
reciprocated. He may spy on WE citizens, but would not like their secret 
services spying on US citizens. And so on. 

This is a colossal deal: security against both external and internal enemies 
(USG always being ready to help WEG in their fight against subversion),’® at 
considerable costs and risks for USG, lett:ng WEG in on military, political 
and scientific secrets and, in addition, offering trade advantages—all that in 
return for submissiveness, certain structural arrangements within the alliance 
and towards the outside, and cultural and economic receptivity to what the 
Leader can offer. In saying so, a major point has already been made: the deal 
is so colossal that it must necessarily dominate the political horizon of WEG. 
More likely than not, this will be the lynchpin of politics, the center around 
which relations with other parts of the world will cluster, defined by the 
relationship to the Leader. Since the basic psychopolitical rule of 
submissiveness is to accept the Leader’s deinition of the situation, WEG have 
to structure their interaction with the rest of the world in a way not too 
dissimilar from the structure developed by USG. 


Implication There cannot possibly be much psychopolitical energy left for a 
detailed understanding of the Soviet Union and its allies, not to mention for 
developing alternative interaction structures—if not for ideological and 
concrete reasons, for the simple reason of limitation of capacity. This already 
goes far towards explaining the five lacunae in conflict thinking and behavior 
explored in the introduction. It is not merely that the Leader thinks for the 
followers and that the followers accept the outcome of that thought process, 
‘grosso modo. It is also that the followers are so engulfed in their relations with 

` the Leader and within the system set up by the Leader that there simply is not 
much time left over to question their conclusions, let alone the basic 
assumptions. At least not for rank-and-file politicians. The Soviet Union and 
war are far away; the United States and the economy very near. 

However, the Western countries are to some extent democracies, meaning 
that no political structures can be analyzed only as intergovernmental 
relations. There is also that amorphous, unpredictable factor referred to as 
the People, those outside the center, the Establishment, the classe politique or 
however one likes to refer to the extended cluster surrounding USG and 
WEG. 

Let us focus on the People in Western Europe, leaving out the United 
States for the moment. Question: what kind of deal has emerged between 
WEG and the People, what are the gives and takes in this relationship? 
` Of course, WEG cannot tell the People that “we simply do not trust you, 
and for that reason will be relying on somebody much stronger than 
ourselves, USG.” The People have to be convinced in other terms; and in a 
predominantly economic and security-oriented culture this means by 
persuading the People that the United States is carrying much more than its 
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proportionate burden of costs and risks. A very basic part of the whole 
structure of give and take in this tripartite relationship is the WEG effort to 
convince people that the devil is clever, that there are basic savings involved, that 
security would have been much more expensive if the Western European 
countries had done it alone. In that case, the military budget would soar, the 
argument runs, at the expense of social costs and/or economic growth because 
there would be less money available for the welfare state and/or investment. 
At the same time much longer military service would be needed, partly 
because there would be no US soldiers on European soil doing jobs that 
otherwise should have been done by the local young men. And above all, the 
country would be lying there, alone and exposed, a possible victim of an 
all-out Soviet attack with neither any assistance forthcoming from the Leader, 
nor with the United States there to take the brunt of the attack, having more 
than its share of strategic capability (and motivation). And with no US 
trip-wire, forward basing guarantees US involvement.’” 

Of course, all of this tallies extremely badly with the factual situation of the 
neutral/non-aligned countries of Europe. The military budgets are not higher 
per capita, nor is the military service necessarily longer, nor is the welfare 
state less effective nor economic growth slower. Nor have they been more 
exposed to Soviet aggression or likely to be so in the future, although the latter 
cannot be completely ruled out.’® Failure to go deeply into this type of 
argument is a clear sign of irrationality, and by now the reason for that 
irrationality should be clear: there are certain aspects of the 
USG—WEG- People exchange balance that are of such a kind that the deal 
struck does not stand up against scrutiny. The topic is simply taboo, never to 
be discussed openly in its totality. 

What, then, do the people have to give, in return, to WEG? They are 
promised security, fewer costs and risks, and a certain access to secrets, 
research, trade, etc.,—all of this as citizens of WEG countries. What they 
have to give in return is probably relatively similar to what WEG has to give 
USG—submissiveness. The deal is not to be undercut, not to be exposed, not 
to be too openly criticized. Even if unanimity is never to be expected in a 
democratic country, the opposition should not be too vocal. More 
particularly, it should not be concerned with the basic aspects of the 
relationship, only with details of a more particular nature. Percentage 
increases of defense budgets may be good subjects of discussion, not whether 
or not the whole arrangement enhances security at all. And most particularly, 
one part of popular submissiveness to WEG is not to criticize WEG 
submissiveness to USG. The topic is taboo. 

People’s submissiveness takes on a particularly sinister character when the 
consequences of a war in the form of a nuclear holocaust are examined. Even 
if it is granted that the People with a certain probability receive an important 
utility, improved economy and security, there is also a nonnegligible 
probability that a highly negative utility might be visited on them—nuclear 
annihilation. In the case of a major war, WEG will be in their bunkers, the 
People will be exposed to the direct or secondary effect of a nuclear war.'® 

It is obvious why there is a peace movement erupting in large-scale 
demonstrations from time to time: people may simply feel short-changed. They may 
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have doubts about the economy and security benefits, and at times almost no 
doubts at all about the cost ultimately to be exacted from them in particularly 
tense periods of interbloc relations: nuclear annihilation. Western European 
governments, particularly those more sensitive to such parts of the population 
(more left wing, perhaps more social democrat, more liberal, governments) 
may have similar doubts, although they are bound by the system not to 
articulate them clearly. They may let the population and their demonstra- 
tions speak for the country, however, showing USG, “There you see, the kind 
of problems we have .. . Can’t you do something . . ?” 

But what about the nature of the whole deal from the USG point of view? 
May they not also have their sincere doubts about the wisdom of the 
arrangement? May they not also feel short-changed? 

I think so, and a major analytical perspective on the triangular relationship 
would be that the USG at times might feel the need to distribute better costs 
and risks, particularly if submissiveness is not forthcoming but instead 
criticism and divisiveness, an inability to show a united front behind the 
Leader. This was the formula that emerged so clearly at the end of the 1970s 
and dominated the scene for the early 1960s: sharing costs and risks, a simple 
four-word formula that very clearly expresses USG concerns. And it is 
difficult not to sympathize with Washington in this, since they had so clearly 
been short-changed, bearing a tremendous financial burden and at the same 
time assuming most of the risks in the scrategy known as mutual assured 
destruction (MAD). The country above all to be destroyed on the Western 
side would no doubt be the United States since this is where the nuclear 
capability and motivation were located. 

Hence, two major points in USG policy recently: sharing the costs by 
increasing the annual military budgets of WEG countries by two, three, four 
per cent; sharing the risks by installing Pershing II and cruise (GLCH) 
missiles on European soil, capable of hitting the western part of the Soviet 
Union, presumably also Moscow. The pcpular reaction was not immediate 
but not too slow in coming either: the biggest peace movement in postwar 
years, still with us.” In this way, there seems to have been a kind of division 
of labor between the People and WEG, with the former being concerned with 
increased risks and the latter with increased costs. 

At this point one might speculate how a WEG could be playing on the 
situation getting a far better deal from USG. The country might be unwilling 
to increase the risks by having nuclear arms installed on its soil—the 
long-standing policy of Norway and Denmark. But in that case, so the 
hypothesis goes, there are at least two currencies with which the debt can be 
paid: increased costs (high military budgets) or increased submissiveness. 
Norway seems to be paying both, Denmazk neither—Norway for that reason 
being very well-regarded by USG, Denmark not. On the other hand, there is 
Italy unwilling to assume higher costs, but certainly much higher risks, at 
least to Sicilians if not to people i in Rome, and also a willingness to pay in 
terms of submissiveness.*! And then there is the Federal Republic of 
Germany: accepting both costs and risks. But then its long-term 
submissiveness is in doubt, given the impact the peace movement seems to 
have had already on the opposition party that for a very long time also was 
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the government party, the Social Democrats—and Die Griinen, the most 
dynamic factor in Western European politics. And they were certainly 
reelected January 1987.” 

In other words, the situation is dynamic and is bound to erupt from time to 
time. The WEG have been exploiting the USG economically, and 
USG-—WEG psychopolitically. But submissiveness does not cost, at least not in 
the short term, or at least not in a direct economic sense. It may even have 
given people a sense of welfare and security, but at the expense of a terrible 
danger at some point in the future. So, what then will the USG have to do at 
regular or irregular intervals in order to assure WEG, and WEG have to do in 
a similar vein in order to reassure the People? 


Answer Disarmament conferences, summit meetings. Disarmament, then, in 
fact becomes a major balancing part of the total package. Since the general 
tendency has been, practically speaking, an uninterrupted (although rather 
uneven) arms race after the Cold War system became articulated?’ it is not 
strange if people in general, and WEG in particular, sometimes have doubts 
and start asking: “But are you really sure that this will not lead to a war?” 
Can “modernization” really go on for ever? “No,” the answer comes from 
above, “were very much concerned with this problem and for that reason 
have a double-track policy: on the one hand, being strong, at least as strong as 
the other side; on the other hand exploring all possibilities of obtaining 
disarmament or at least good arms control agreements.”* As a matter of fact, 
the two tracks are related: the stronger we are the more likely it is that the 
other side will submit, if not for military at least for economic reasons; even if 
they don’t, any excess strength or new arms that we might have introduced in 
the meantime can be used as ‘bargaining chips’ in a disarmament negotiation. 
And in the last instant, to win a war .. ..?*° 

Disarmament then, becomes the sweetening pill of trilateral bargains that 
have their obvious shortcomings. At this point one could almost postulate a 
regularity: the balance in the bargain breaks down, a peace movement breaks 
out, and there are disarmament negotiations with the other side. And if that 
does not seem to convince sufficient people, or threatens to break down the 
usual way for everyone to see, then the next resort is a summit meeting. In 
shu:t, the cycle looks something like this: modernization —> unrest among 
people — modernization goes ahead — large scale peace movement among 
people — modernization is irreversible but disarmament negotiations are 
initiated —> disarmament negotiations lead nowhere —> summit meeting is 
initiated — summit meeting leads.nowhere — new modernization measures 
are already on the horizon or may have been there for a long time. And so on, 
and so forth. 

Clearly, the total system becomes increasingly complex over time. Caught 
in the middle are the Western European governments. The US Government 
assumes considerable costs and risks in the provision of “security” and offers 
access to secrets, including information about individuals or groups 
considered threats to the internal security of the allies; sharing of research and 
technology; and certain trade advantages. This is much, and the spin-off 
effects can be used to hand over some fruits of the cooperation in order to 
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bribe the people in these countries when they become restless. 

The cost is considerable. Submissiveness, not only in the sense of accepting 
the newest definition of the situation at all times, at least in the essential 
conflict theaters of the Cold War with the Soviet Union that started in 1917; 
but also submissiveness when it comes to the concrete way in which a war is 
supposed to be deterred, or in the worst case to be fought with US military 
command, and US bases and US nuclear strategies, the latter two possibly 
also in peacetime; and submissiveness when it comes to all stages in the 
modernization process. So the Western European governments are on an 
escalator, the engine and operator of-which is found on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Structural and economic adjustments on the other side of the 
Atlantic may serve to share costs and risks more equitably, but hardly to get 
the upper hand on the levers of machineries that may cause nuclear disaster 
in their own countries. A strange deal, indeed.?® 

What is strange is that these governments prefer submissiveness to real 
cooperation, and choose undemocratic means to achieve it. I am not thinking 
so much of the military coups or threatened coups in southern Europe as the 
secrecy, the lack of information and participation, the way in which the true 
nature of these deals is protected against the insight not only of the people, 
but even of the parliamentariat, the carriers of the most sacred of Western 
institutions. Only carefully controlled inrer. cirlces are given access, and the 
public media, such as even the British Broadcasting Corporation, filters 
information through filtered employees. And the irony of it all is that it 
presumably serves to defend democracy against undemocracy, to defend the 
Western party to the Cold War against the Eastern party! The basic reason is 
not so difficult to find: nuclearism. Deals based on the unspeakable, even the 
unthinkable, will have to be clouded in secrecy. 

Let us summarize the total deal as it hes been explored in this paper so far. 
First, there is no market in the world where all of this comes together. USG 
and WEG negotiate in NATO and other contexts; WEG and People (in the 
Western European sense used in this exploration) use elections as one 
possible market place; but all three of them meet nowhere. We can introduce 
the US People as a fourth partner, but the relation between US People and 
WE People is weak.” In short, the only place it all comes together is on 
paper. The real world is not that global. l 

Second, the world is not holistic. Look at the USG-WEG deal as an 
example. There are all kinds of power: cultural (essentially acceptance of US 
values of free market, Judeo-Christian faith, and democracy), economic 
(buying US whenever possible, especially in the field of arms), military (the 
US definition of conflict and the way to handle it militarily prevails in the 
sense that the allies are at the lower end cf the chain of command and not only 
in war time) and political (in the sense that the allies are accountable to the 
United States also in terms of what goes on inside their countries, but not vicé 
versa).”® Thus, there is a broad agenda across which bargains can be made. 
But left out of this power game in the interstate, or more correctly 
intergovernment system, is a rather key factor: people. This is left to the 
governments to handle in their relations with their own people, but in that 
bargain over investment, welfare and security (protection) the interstate logic 
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The Cold War as an Exercise in Autism 
Tase 1. The Cold War as autism: the intra-Western deal 





US Government 


Western European 
Governments 


People 





US Government 


US MBCI* Complex 


I shall protect you against 
external and internal 
enemies 

Major costs, major risks 

Military secrets, research 


Delivery of the US way of 
life 

United States as a second 
country for career, 
tourism, life 


projects 
Trade preferences 
Disarmament conferences 


Summit meetings 
Western European You are the Leader ofthe WE MBCI” complex We have made US protect 
Governments free world! you! 
Minor costs and risks Reduced costs, used for 
Submisiveness to USG investment 
conflict definition welfare state 
militirary doctrine Shorter military service 
economic demands Disarmament conferences 
No overt US criticism Summit meetings 
United front without 
People Acceptance ofthe US way SubmissivenesstoWEG Peace movement 
of life conflict definition 


WE, as extended 
constituency 


military doctrine 
relation to USG 
No overt criticism 
Willingness to be 
exterminated 





* MBCI stands for military—bureaucratic—corporate—intelligentsia (complex). 


There are some points to be made; with an image of the total trilateral exchange process in front of us. 


is missing. Thus governments become cynical, referring to their tunnel vision 

as “realism,” and people—here meaning the peace movement—tend to 

argue as if only human and social space exist, not the world space with its 

oh-so-real state system, this tunnel vision often being referred to as 
“idealism.” Of course neither partial vision is realistic. 

Third, the structure functions smoothly as long as it does: then it may come 
to a grinding halt. Table 1 identifies all three bilateral relations as potentially 
critical, with WEG as particularly important given its in-between position. 
WEG becomes both the arbiter between USG and People (e.g. during the 
Indochina wars), and the party most squeezed by demands from the other 
two, legitimized by alliance logic and democracy logic. Table 1 also identifies 
all three parties singly, not combined, as potential points of crisis: they may 
All look at their total situation, feel seriously short-changed and try to adjust 
“wherever possible, 

Fourth, the dilemma of USG is very clear. USG received what it wanted 
most after the second world war: a pax americana with US leadership for the 
“ {good part of the world, the Free World; with submissive, respectful allied 
‘governments, presiding over populations accepting the US way of life even to 
ithe point of being halfway US citizens—not strange given that these are the 

countriés frém which most-of the US population came (later on also taking in 
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increasing parts of the Pacific Cold War theater, with all the Asian 
immigrants).°° Uncritical, united allies. Nothing could be better as long as 
the United States really receives all of this. 

But the United States has to pay enormously, in terms of costs and risks. 
Consequently, as the United States is being badly exploited by the allies (also 
the view of the present author), there will always be a US motivation to exact 
a higher price from WEG. However, if the submissiveness is already at the 
maximum, with total feudalization within and polarization without, the price 
would be increased costs and risks. This is also the rational way out since, at 
least in principle, this course may lead to decreased US costs and risks: 
“burden-sharing.” 

The problem is that transfer of costs and risks becomes increased 
armaments in Western Europe. Thus, an intra-alliance problem is solved at 
the expense of increased interalliance tension. Forward land-based deploy- 
ment of missiles in Western Europe is a clear risk-sharing measure (that could 
not be obtained if the missiles were sea-based, SLCM); the growth in arms 
budget of two to four per cent is in principie a cost-sharing measure that may 
not lower the US defense budget (it certainly does not) but may make it easier 
to finance the transition to the postnuclear arms generation of offensive 
weapons—the Star Wars system (based on laser/particle beams for 
incineration of people and anything inflammable).*! Increased submissive- 
ness is a poor substitute in economic terms, but better than nothing—if it had 
not been for the difficulty in delivering even higher levels of submissiveness 
than the usual WEG level. And decreased submissiveness cannot be punished 
with increasing costs and risks, only by making military secrets and trade 
preferences less available.” 

Fifth, the dilemma of WEG is even clearer. The submissiveness is, of 
course, totally incompatible with what is usually expected of a “‘sovereign,,’ 
“autonomous” nation. The three Western European powers that before the 
second world war were “great,” Germany, the UK and France, have pursued 
three different ways of handling this dilemma. Germany is the “most faithful 
ally” in the Atlantic theater (and Japan in the Pacific theater), but can tell 
itself and others that the submissiveness is imposed from the outside. The UK 
cannot say that, the submissiveness is clearly self-imposed. But then there is 
the plea for “special relationship” deriving greatness from being a faithful 
satellite, obediently circling the United States like the moon circling the sun, 

reflecting some of the light, at night, unto ordinary earthlings. France chose 
the third course of action, but mainly under de Gaulle: to reject the deal, 
trying to be a sun of its own, assuming that the other necessary condition is a 
totally independent nuclear force. France is still pursuing the second leg of 
that policy. 

The others are, of course, no longer independent states, even with. 
leaderships who no longer seem to know what that term implies. The 
practically incessant repertory of US crimes around the world?’ passes almost 
unnoticed: whereas small infractions of human rights (like exiling one man, - 
Sakharov, and his wife, to Gorki) on the side of the Soviet Union is played up 
out of all proportion. At the same time, however, WEG tries to get economic 
compensation for lost sovereignty by refusing to increase budgets, by. 
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producing arms in Western Europe, possibly via a phase of US—-WE joint 
production. But there is not that much latitude. The basic policy would be 
small decrements in submissiveness to make the United States pay a higher 
price for loyalty, yet not going so far as to incur US wrath. All of this with, at 
times, a very restive populace at their back. 

Sixth, the dilemma of the People is the clearest of all. There are gains. The 
governments have delivered US protection. They can argue that an 
alternative government, the opposition, might not be able to do so, or only at 
higher costs and/or risks. They can argue, and indeed do, that any alternative 
would be more costly and hence make less money available for investment 
and welfare, and that more time will be spent on military service. And much 
of the population will submit, except when there is a new upward turn on the 
armament spiral. And the reason is simple: the risks are far from zero and the 
total deal makes it clear who will bear the ultimate risk, that of being 
exterminated: the population itself. Of course, this is all in the construction of 
the state system in general% and the alliance system in particular—as 
opposed to ancient battles between warrior castes acting it out among 
themselves, not pushing the basic burden downwards, on the rest of the 
population, the ‘‘nonmilitary,” the people.’ As mentioned above, it is at this 
point that disarmament, even summit meetings have to be thrown into the 
deal as a palliative. But since USG has to be involved WEG has to make it 
look as if they persuaded, even pressed the USG into doing so.” And the 
People seem to want to be deceived, again. 

Seventh, this gives us some insight into the possible strategies of the peace 
movement. Beyond making the risks clear, and stating unambiguously the 
total unwillingness to be exterminated on the basis of this “deal,” the strategy 
would be to voice the criticism of the USG that WEG does not "voice, at least 
not openly (and it is the open criticism that counts),°” criticize WEG for not 
doing so, criticize disarmament and summit meetings as inconsequential 
sweeteners. And then, launch alternative security policies that, ideally, should 
be shown to be both less risky, less costly and demand less in military service, 
yielding a surplus that can be used for investment and/or welfare state, 
appealing both to conservative and to social democratic parties. By and large 
this is what has been done. In the process the peace movement has been split 
into two camps, the “fundamentalos” wanting WEG to sever the ties to USG 
in NATO and disarmament, with only nonmilitary defense and the “realos” 
wanting WEG to negotiate a new military doctrine with USG inside NATO 
and transarmament, relying on a pattern of defensive defense that would 
include nonmilitary defense (but also conventional, short-range defense and 
paramilitary units).*° . 

And that has been the history of the Cold War, so far. Elections do not solve 
the issue as they do not adequately reflect attitudes in security affairs as 
opposed to the economy. The cyclical movement of the exchange relations 
undulates through political time, with tensions behind the doors in the 
USG—WESG system, inside the democracies i in the WEG-— People system, and 
as anti-Washington demonstrations in the USG—People system.*” When all 
three tensions coincide there is a crisis, with none of them absent, the system 
is at ease.“ 
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What would destabilize the system? A zonsequence of the analysis is the 
weak position of WEG, being put under pressure from both sides at the same 
time. If USG should increase both risks and costs as perceived by WEG (e.g. 
by demanding that WEG pays for US bases at the same time as USG 
withdraws the Euro-missiles in a deal with the Soviet Union), and People 
start massive civil disobedience at the same time as they put forward 
alternative security policies, WEG might revise the whole deal, possibly after 
a change of government. But the condition is a well thought-out alternative 
system, and a gradual transition—in other words a realo stance, egged on by a 
fundamentalo movement in the background. 


The Cold War: an alternative theory for the East 


Let us return to Figure 1: there are two parties to the Cold War. Can the same 
theory of autism as a basic aspect of the Cold War be used for the East? I 
think the answer must, in general, be affirrnative. Table 1 makes sense, mutatis 
mutandi. But there are some basic differences that also serve to highlight some 
of the differences between Western Eurcpean governmental/parliamentary 
rule as opposed to Eastern party rule; even if the five missing arguments are 
the same and the relation to one’s own superpower counts most. -- 

In what Soviet Union Party (SUP) offers Eastern European Parties (EEP) 
there is a major difference relative to what USG at times has offered WEG. 
SUP has offered to take on more risks even if they certainly take on higher 
costs. The Soviet Union has developed its post second world war strategy 
under the sign of “NEVERMORE” and would, predictably, have a forward 
strategy with fighting on Eastern European rather than Soviet soil. This is 
similar to the US preference for a land war in Europe to a land war in the 
United States. But the Soviet Union prefers a large-scale conventional war to 
a nuclear exchange whereas the United States has, in a sense, offered itself as 
a hostage under the nuclear MAD doctrine. The Soviet official rejection as 
well as the US nonrejection of a first strike doctrine can be seen in this light.” 

SUP has so much less to offer the People in Eastern Europe. There is no 
delivery of the Soviet way of life, and nothing like the millions of emigrants to 
the United States (from both Western and Eastern Europe), who regard the 
United States not only as a second but as a first country. There is tourism, but 
careers only for very few. The Soviet Unicn is not “the country of a new 
beginning,” like the United States has been for so many. : 

EEP may well say “We have made the Soviet Union protect you,” but will 
hardly be able to get any political mileage out of that. And this will 
_. overshadow any possible gains in terms of investment, the welfare state, 
shorter military service, disarmament conferences and summit meetings. 

In short, SUP has much less to offer EEP but gets, nonetheless, 
submissiveness to SUP both in conflict definition, military doctrine, no overt 
criticism, and a united front without, except for the ‘ ‘maverick” Rumania, 
playing some kind of French role in the Eastern system. And EEP has much 
less to offer People; yet it demands submissiveness in eónflict definition, 
military doctrine and relation to the Soviet Union, with no overt criticism 
and, eventually, willingness to be exterminated. Both deals are so bad that 
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there has to be some counterflow in the system. And there is: the Soviet Union 
makes itself available as a major trade partner giving the value-added due to 
higher levels of processing to Eastern Europe. And in several Eastern 
European countries, EEP delivers some kind of welfare state, at least in the 
fields of health and education. 

The deal is, nonetheless so bad (except, ee for some members of the 
Eastern European parties) that nobody would enter the deal voluntarily. 
There has to be coercion in the system. Soviet military—political imperialism 
in Eastern Europe, tying the parties in the center and the periphery together 
at the expense of the Eastern Eurcpean people, supplies the necessary and 
sufficient amounts of coercion at both levels, with the stationed Soviet troops 
as the ultimo ratio. Much simpler, and also more brutal than the more 
sophisticated system in the West. But nothing of this implies that the Soviet 
Union is a credible threat to the West, even if it is not a threat, but a 
domineering reality in the East. 


Conclusion: The autism thesis revised 


In the West there is some kind of balance with cyclical recurrences of tension 
when the balance breaks down; in the East there is an imbalance with tension 
as a more permament state of affairs. In both systems the relationship to the 
superpower and the relationship to one’s own government rather than the 
relation to the other side is what matters. But those relations, in turn, are to 
some extent determined by the aciio—reactio interactions between the two 
camps. 

Neither camp has been able to produce a credible scenario for an attack by 
the other side, let alone evidence that such an attack was ever seriously 
contemplated. Both camps need that scenario/evidence in order to bolster 
their case and convince others of the need for these strange deals that have 
been set up. Consequently the deals become goals in their own right. Both of 
them are autistic, running on their own steam, fueled mainly by themselves. 
Their military—bureaucratic—corporate—intelligentsia complexes are in and 
by themselves sufficient to explain increases in armament. That is where 
USG, SUP, WEG and EEP interact with themselves, the most efficient type 
of interaction because it is so direct. And the counterpoint, the . people 
interacting with themselves to create a peace movement.is a weak one, 
particularly in the East. 

Two autisms running on parallel tracks do not an arms race make if they 
are not racing with each other, but only with themselves, using the guy on 
that parallel track as a justification: Of course there is also the actio—reactio 
dynamic, and we have no methodology with which we can assign percentages 
to the two perspectives. But some attention should be paid to a third. 
perspective: actio—reactio between the two autisms. 

My argument would run as follows. It is not the objective threat from the - 
other side that matters since it is not credible enough, What matters is the 
autism of the other side. Both sides might feel, with considerable justification, 
that regardless of what they themselves do there is no or insufficient response 
from the other side. con it may be argued, and has been argued, thati in the 
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1970s there was a period with a smaller arms increase in the United States 
while at the same time, under Brezhnev, increases in Soviet armaments just 
continued. In the same vein, it may be argued, and indeed is being argued, 
that the Soviet system has never looked so open and receptive as under 
Gorbachev, with the “strergth of politics? rather than the “politics of 
strength” to quote Shevardaadze, not tc mention the relaxation of SUP 
pressure over its own population, and the unilateral nuclear test ban of the 
Soviet Union. And yet, wheve is the US response? Or, for that matter, the 
French response—a country more vitriolically anti-Soviet than ever, fighting 
Stalinism 40—50 years after “he fact? 

However, the more autistic systems are, the less attention will they pay to 
the realization that autism may in itself be dangerous because of its impact on 
the other side. To heed a hypothesis of that type would already be a sign of 
diminishing autism. This should not be confused with an admonition, 
frequently expressed by the peace movement, that “we have to start with 
ourselves.” The only place tc start is everywhere, at the same time. But one of 
this “everywhere” is the autism of both parties to the Cold War, both our own 
party and the other side. 

Where is change more like-y? The answer follows from the analysis but may 
be surprising to some: in th= authoritarian East rather than the democratic 
West. They have more incenzives to change their exchange structure, both the 
SUP-—EEP relation and the EEP—People relation. If in addition the Soviet 
Union could become more attractive to people in Eastern Europe this would 
also be significant. In short, nore democratic, less repressive, and that type of 
change is probably now uncer way. 

But will that get us out of the Cold War? Not necessarily, and that 
conclusion may also be surdrising to some. What we are witnessing in the 
Cold War is not only two pzrallel autisms as argued above, but two different 
types of autism, one democratic, one autocratic. There is no reason to assume 
that the democratic one is less autistic than the autocratic version. The logic 
of USG/WEG is not that diferent from the logic of SUP/EEP. The difference 
is that ina democracy many sometimes most, of the People believe what their 
leaders say even when they are wrong, in an autocracy they distrust what the 
leaders say even when they are right. Change the East from an autocracy to a 
democracy (this may not beas far away as we tend to assume) and the autism 
may merely get more firmly rooted. As a matter of fact, acceptance of SUP 
foreign policy doctrine ma~ be the price for more economic freedom and 
welfare—as is, partly, the case in the West. 

What would make a difference, then? Being responsive would make a 
difference. More particularly, I am thinking of the reaction of the West to the 
colossal changes now taking place in the East. Continued US nuclear testing 
(e.g. 3 February 1987) is tke worst possible example of extreme autism, not 
only because of the func-ion of testirg in building the next weapons 
generation of laser/particle beam weapons, but as.an indicator of seemingly 
incurable autism. Whether that autism is changeable remains to be seen 
precisely because it is based on a change in some kind of equilibrium, with 
vested interests in status qao all over. Hovey with the exception of the 
peace movement. : 
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For even that is not quite obvious. Nobody would pay any attention to the 
peace. movement in a peaceful world; it is the threat of nuclear war and the 
exposure of the deal that makes the movement politically interesting. Hence, 
are we to conclude, then, that we are in a fix? That the conflict machinery 
simply has to be maintained, otherwise the whole delicate balance will be 
destroyed? And even that there has to be a balance of balance, that the two 
triads should not become too dissimilar lest the whole relationship breaks 
down? Concretely: can WEG continue in its subservience to USG, with the 
population under the Damocles sword of possible extermination if the Soviet 
Union for some reason simply decided to Finlandize Eastern Europe, with the 
hope of obtaining higher security that way (which it probably would)? And 
would that not mean that both sides have a vested interest in the status quo, 
not only in their triad but also in the triad of the other side? 

The answer will probably have to be affirmative. Except, if some other 
enemy could be invented capable of providing the same social glue as 
anticommunism to the Western governments (and to many, perhaps, most of 
the people) and antifascism to the Eastern parties (and to many, if not most, 
of the people). With China increasingly developing more, not less positive 
relations with either side there seem to be only two candidates, not mutually 
exclusive: terrorism, fundamentalist Islam—and the two combined. 

Unless, some day, from the top of the system, somebody simply says to the 
other side: “Let us call it off. There is no serious conflict any longer, perhaps 
there never was. We have more important things to do.” 


_Notes and references 


1. A small point for Europeans and Americans, but in the Pacific theater of the Cold War the 
political East is in the geographical West and vice versa. A reference to the conflict as being 
between socialism and capitalism may exaggerate the economic dimension, as being 
between dictatorship and democracy is too much of a black—white picture, as being 
between the Soviet Union and the United States underestimates the degree of mobilization 
both at government and people levels in many countries in East and West. Hence, we stick 
to the usual term: the Cold War. 

2. One reason for this may be that military people are more technical and politicians more 
ideological: they are zweckrational and wertrational, respectively, in the Weberian sense. A 
discussion of the adequacy of the means makes sense to the military man whereas the more 
politically minded may interpret any such discussion as indicative of ideological weakness, 
e.g. of being less against and (much) less in favor of the respective superpowers, depending 
on where one lives. 

3. To the contrary, we may also argue that the Soviet Union withdrew from politically and 
ideologically tenable positions: “As it was, the British were able to suppress the resistance 
forces in Greece by armed force, the only such action by any Allied power in the course of 
the war. In Italy, Togliatti, the Communist leader, returned from Moscow with orders to 
cooperate with the Allied authorities. And the Italian resistance, composed of 150,000 
fighters, surrendered their arms uncomplainingly. Thorez, the French Communist leader, 
accepted de Gaulle’s authority and helped to preserve the French state. Even in Eastern 
Europe, Communist governments were a consequence of the cold war, not its cause. In the 
Far East, Stalin aided the recovery of China by Chian Kai-Shek, and the subsequent 
victory of Mao Tse-tung was highly unwelcome to him.” This position, by A. J. P. Taylor, 
Essays in English History (London: Penguin, 1976), may well be located closer.to how this 
period is regarded in the 21st century than the historiography produced by the ideologies of 
the Cold War. Attention should be paid to the implicit indictment of Stalin. 
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. See Chapters 3.2~3 in my There Are Alternatives! (Nottingham: Spokesman, 1984) pp 


93—109, to some extent based on the work by Michael Wallace. From this type of reasoning 
two courses of action can be recommended for war-avoidance purposes: to stop the arms 
race, or to avoid direct confrontation. The superpowers have been incapable of the former, 
ibid., Chapter 4, but not of the latter: the Nixon—Brezhnev “traffic rules” for the Cold War 
have to a large extent functioned in the sense that US and Soviet soldiers have not 
confronted each other eye to eye, gun to gun (but maybe button to button, over their 
nuclear war control consoles). 


. Of course the arms race deprives both superpcwer populations of a certain amount of 


living standard, possibly more and from a lower average level, in the Soviet Union than in 
the United States. However, given the expectazions in an average US family the level 
attained may be a much lower proportion of the level hoped for than in the Soviet Union; 
the ability to cope with hardship much higher in the Soviet Union; and the collective 
defiance arising from outside pressure also much higher. Add to this that, at least in 
principle, the US population has more of an oppertunity to voice a protest against the arms 
level. A change of course for economic reasons may be more likely in the United States. Or 
an effort to use a war as a tension release mechanism. 


. These are the “Four Roads to Peace and Securizy” referred to in the subtitle of There Are 


Alternatives!, op. cit., note 4. 


. I am using here the logic of the chapters in The-e Are Alternatives!, op. cit., note 4. 
. Vicenç Fisas Armengol, “Los Gastos Militares en los Paises Neutralies,” El Pais, August 


20, 1986, compares Spain, his own country, where this argument played a certain role in 
connection with the referendum with the six neutral countries Austria, Finland, Ireland, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia on the one hand and NATO without and with the 
North American countries on the other, in terms of population surface, income per capita, 
military expenses 1976 and 1985 (including armual increase in the period), percentage 
military expenditure of the gross domestic product and military expenditure per inhabitant 
and per square kilometer. In terms of military expenditure per capita only Switzerland and 
Sweden are somewhat higher than Euro-NATO but lower than NATO total; in terms of 
expenditure per square kilometer all of them are lower than both Euro-NATO and NATO 
total except Switzerland—perhaps more due to the smallness of the country than the 
vastness of the military budget. Relative to the gross domestic product only Yugoslavia is 
higher than EURO-NATO, but somewhat lower than the NATO total. Spain is in general 
located towards the higher end of the neutral countries (as it once was), permitting the 
author to conclude that ‘‘the cost of a defense policy of this type does not imply high level of 
costs and in any case never higher than what is already the case in Spain.” There remains, 
of course, the problem of what type of policy offers more security— but the data are rather 
unambiguous as to the economic costs, And tha: also goes for the increase: only Austria is 
higher than Euro-NATO (but lower than NATO total). 


. I am indebted to Dieter Senghaas for his seminal work in this field. See his Abschreckung und 


Frieden: Studien zur organisierter Friedlosigkeit (Frankfurt: Europäische Verlagsanstalt, 1969, 
1981). 

The Figure is an adaptation of the scheme used for analyzing imperialism in “A Structural 
Theory of Imperialism,” Essays in Peace Research, Vol. IV, Chapter 13 (Copenhagen: Ejlers, 
1980). A more detailed, analysis would make a distinction between people in the 
superpower and people in the client countries. This is imperialism theory applied, 
combining military, economic, cultural and political aspects. 

From Stephen F. Cohen, The Nation, 26 January 1985. p. 72. The figures are official Soviet 
figures. 

Let me counter with a personal experience. Travelling through the Soviet Union in a 
camping car in the summer of 1982 I came to an early Sunday morning ceremony close to 
Novgorod commemorating one of the numerous battles where the Red Army was able to 
stop the Nazi onslaught. After the ceremony was cver I went to the commanding officer 
and said, in poor Russian, that he should know that there were numerous people in the 
West extremely grateful for what the Soviet army had done. The man had tears in his eyes 
when he embraced me. Why is it so difficult for Western leaders to acknowledge the 


‘obvious? 
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Op. cit., note 8. 

Reaganism, in my book Hitlerism, Stalinism, Reaganism: Three Variations on a Theme by Orwell 
(Oslo: Gyldendal, 1984); is analyzed in terms of these three principles not only as values, 
but as analytical handles in order to understand the phenomenon. 

For an effort to explore this theme, see Johan Galtung, “Big Powers and the World Feudal 
Structure,” Essays in Peace Research, Vol. IV, Chapter 10, (Copenhagen: Ejlers, 1980), pp 
352-65. 

Thus, the FBI played a major role in connection with the collection of evidence against the 
alleged Norwegian spy, Arne Treholt. See Mads Andenaes, Vi anklager! (Oslo, 1984). 
Of course, this incurs costs for the United States, and very much so. Fisas op. cit., note 8 
gives military expenses as 2.4% of the GDP for the neutral countries, 3.7% for 
Euro-NATO and 5.6% for NATO as a whole. There are costs in being a Leader. On the 
other hand, the trip-wire mechanisms are essential for WEG to guarantee that they are not 
cheated when the chips are down; that all the years of submissiveness have not been in 
vain. 


. Against this may be argued that a Soviet invasion of, say, Finland would be a casus belli, 


that the United States would retaliate, if not in Finland and if not against the Soviet 
mainland, against a fourth country. But, is this likely? The United States did nothing of 
any military significance in connection with Hungary in 1956 or Czechoslovakia in 1968 
which does not prove the point since these were WTO countries. But US action in case of 
an attack on NATO allies is also in doubt, which makes the point. 

For one effort to analyze the kind of society this will add up to after a nuclear war, see 
Johan Galtung, Environment, Development and Military Activity (Oslo: Universitetsforiaget, 
1982). 

A distinction has to be made, then, between the peace movement as for instance, an 
antimissile movement with limited goals and the Peace Movement as a social movement 
with a historical function of some major significance: abolition of war. Like the movement 
for the abolition of slavery, the Peace Movement has its ups and downs. 

On the other hand, a certain split between Prime Minister Craxi and Defense Minister 
Spadolini is discernible here, the latter possibly being the most submissive among his 
colleagues in Western Europe. 

What is interesting about those elections is not only that the Greens were able to increase 
their vote from 5.6% in March 1983 to 8.3%, given the hostility towards them and the 
novelty of the issues they bring into politics, but also that the Social Democrats did not lose 
more (from 38.2% to 37%) in spite of being perceived as having moved to the left and the 
“danger of a red-green coalition” (which, of course, will come sooner or later). The loser 
was CDU, down to 44.3% from 48.8% —=mainly losing, it seems, to the liberal party in the 
government coalition. One interpretation of this is that the Peace Movement has left the 
streets as a peace movement and is increasingly getting into the parties and the parliament. 
The great articulation period was between the formation of NATO in 1949 and WTO in 
1955—but, of course, started earlier. When is still a matter of dispute. 

According to the United States to get the Soviet Union to the negotiation table; according 
to Egon Bahr to get the United States to the negotiation table. The double track idea can 
also be seen as a general feature of NATO policy as expressed in the Harmel statement 
much earlier. 

This is what General Bernard Rogers, Supreme Allied Commander in. Europe said in 
testimony to the Senate Armed Services Committee March 1983: “Most people believe 
that it was because of the SS-20 that we modernized. We should have modernized 
irrespective of the SS-20 because we had this gap in our spectrum of defense developing 
and we needed to close the gap,” Generals for Peace and Disarmament, A Challenge to US/NATO 
Strategy (New York: University Books, 1984), p. 4. I am indebted to Tom Rochon for this 
reference. . 
See S. Sloan, Defense Burden Sharing, (Washington: Congressional Research Service, 1983. . > 
Often the outsider sees it best. For an excellent analysis of the “deal,” see M. Zuberi, 
Strategy, Technology and Insecurity: An Ensemble of Apprehensions New Delhi: 1984). Zuberi 
makes a point not included in the present analysis: “several of these countries were 
engaged in suppressing national liberation movement in their colonies in the early stages of 
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the evolution of NATO. Policing the colonies was considered more urgent than raising 
troops for a hypothetical conflict in Europe.” 

However, it may be stronger in the United States than in Western Europe. I have 
witnessed massive rallies in the United States ‘e.g. in Portland, Oregon, October 1983) 
protesting deployment of the Euro-missiles as a threat to the European populations, not 
vice versa. 

I think relatively few Norwegians, hearing criticism of their own country would refer 
automatically to the critic as “‘anti-Norwegian.” Yet , the term “anti-American” is quickly 
articulated when the United States is criticized from the outside. 

The term “realist” should not be confused with realistic. 

The seven biggest contributors to the United States as “foreign stock” all decreased in 
percentage terms from 1960 to 1970: Italy (13.3% to 12.6%), Germany (12.7% to 10.8%), 
Canada (9.3% to 9.0%), UK (8.5% to 7.3%), Poland (8.2% to 7.1%), Soviet Union 
(6.7% to 5.8%) and Ireland (5.2% to 4.3%). Mexico (5.1% to 7.0%) and Asia (3.4% to 
5.2%) both increased. Recently the change has become more obvious; the point here is 
only to show that this has been the tendency for a lang time, U.S. Census of Population, 1960, 
1970. 

See, for instance, the article by Robert English, a former Defense Department policy 
analyst, “Offensive Star Wars,” The New Republic, February 24, 1986. 

For an analysis of the New Zealand case, see F. Allan Hanson, “Trouble in the Family: 
New Zealand’s Antinuclear Policy,” SAIS Review, Vol. 7, No. 1, Winter—Spring, 1987, pp. 
139-55. 

The best keeper of that record is probably the world famous linguist Noam Chomsky; 
Turing the Tide (Boston: Southend, 1985) being ore of the more recent. 

For an excellent discussion of this theme, see Ekkehart Krippendorff, Staat und Krieg. Die 
historische Logik politischer Unvernunft. (Frankfurt. Suhrkamp, 1985). 

For a discussion of this theme, see J. E. C. Fuller, The Conduct of War 1789-1961 (London: 
Methuen, 1972), Chapter II, Unlimited War. 

For this purpose it may even be advantageous for WEG not to participate in those summit 
meetings in order not to be co-responsible; yet trying to press USG into repeating the 
exercise. 

Only open criticism involves third parties who start watching the process. This may 
stimulate the critic to follow up his critique but may also galvanize the superpower into 
more resistance to change. Good politics woulc be based on both methods, with judicious 
selection on the basis of the situation. 

I use the terms describing the two camps of Die Griinen in Germany, where the SPD can 
be seen as realo, no doubt sooner or later cooperating with the green realos. But the political 
function of the fundamentalos will remain significant. 

They are then construed, in the United States, as anti-American demonstrations, by the 
same logic as antiZionism is reconstructed as antiSemitism and antisocialist countries’ atti- 
tudes as antisocialism. 

The NATO decision of December 12, 1979 to station the Euro-missiles was seen by many 
as an effort to Europeanize nuclear war, even to Western Europe. Logically the United 
States had to come up with a forward and more conventional strategy, air-land battle 
offering Western Europe what the Soviet Unior offers its people: battles in Eastern Europe. 
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AIDS and the Third World: The Politics of 
International Discourse 


A. J. Fortin* 


The global threat of AIDS 


The AIDS (Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome) epidemic is by now a 
global phenomenon of dramatic proportions. In 1987 that realization was 
affirmed by a number of significant international events. In May of 1987, the 
Fortieth World Health Assembly labeled the AIDS epidemic a “world-wide 
emergency” requiring “urgent and vigorous globally directed action.”! In 
June, the nations attending the Venice economic summit of heads of state and 
representatives of the European Community in a separate statement declared 
their support for international cooperation to fight AIDS and called the 
epidemic “one of the biggest potential health problems in the world.’ 
Following this high-level expression of concern, the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations added its unanimous voice to the recognition of 
the “pandemic proportions of AIDS” and urged all “appropriate” UN 
organizations to “support the world-wide struggle against AIDS.’ 

Indeed the widespread concern over the international implications of AIDS 
had risen to such a level that the United Nations General Assembly held its 
own full debate on the potential glabal consequences of the epidemic the 
following October. This was the first debate on the epidemic by that body 
since AIDS was recognized in 1981. Secretary-General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar in his opening remarks signaled the seriousness of the event by calling 
the epidemic “a global conflict? which “threatens us all with the 
consequences of war,” 


AIDS is one of those critical issues, like nuclear weapons, global 
development and environmental pollution, which affects the future 
of all peoples in all countries ... [It is] a plague that knows no 
boundaries... and that any effort by a country to attempt to isolate 
itself from all others offers only a delusion of protection, and not a 
reality.* 


Member states were reported to have voiced “‘united opinions,” as witnessed 
in Resolution 42/8, about the need for more open communications about 
AIDS as well as for international efforts to combat the disease.° 


*Department of Political Science, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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In a more recent “summit” of national health ministers and representatives 
from some 148 countries held in London, Jonathan Mann, the director of the 
World Health Organization’s (WHO) Global Programme on AIDS (GPA), 
and a visible driving force in the pursuit of AIDS prevention efforts, told the 
distinguished assembly that, according to WHO estimates, between five and 
ten million people are now infected with human immunodeficiency virus 
(HIV), and that the number of people with full-blown AIDS in the world by 
1991 may be as high as one million.” Most of the countries represented at this 
unprecedented meeting had already reported persons with AIDS within their 
borders, and in the resulting declaration expressed an “extraordinary 
consensus,” as Mann was to say, regarding the need for international 
assistance, cooperation, understanding, and mutual planning.’ The London 

eclaration said in part, “Since AIDS is a global problem that poses a serious 
threat to humanity, urgent action by all governments and people the world 
over is needed.’”® 

While the overwhelming numbers of people infected and dying with AIDS 
have come from the United States and Europe, much of the international 
concern about AIDS is with the devastating effects (present and future) of the 
epidemic in the Third World and especially Africa.” More than half of those 
thought to be infected (although not necessarily reported) live in the Third 
World, and WHO estimates that there may be as many as two million people 
in Africa already carryirig the virus.'° 

In all of these official international resolutions and declarations, WHO 
has figured as the leading agency in this global struggle. WHO has mounted 
over the last two years an impressive and vigorous campaign to assist 
countries to establish viable national AIDS control and prevention programs. 
Through its efforts, for example, some US$19 million has already been 
pledged by donor countries to initiate a five-year AIDS control program for 
Rwanda, Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda, five of the hardest hit 
countries in Africa.'! Yet even this amount is minor compared to the financial 
resources WHO wants in order to mount its much publicized global battle 
against AIDS. Funding requirements are expected to grow from the US$37 
million it spent in 1987 to the US$650 million the organization says it will 
need by 1991.'? 

Despite the extensive international attention given to AIDS, many 
countries stand accused of “seriously underestimating the extent of the 
disease among their people” and Mann himself suspects there may be a 
“huge” underreporting of the disease by countries in general.'* Some still 
question the dire portrayals of the killing impact of AIDS.'* Others question 
the emerging priority of AIDS over attention to other pressing health needs. '* 
Most do not, however, doubt the future threat that this disease portends for 
Third World countries. 

As the distinguished voices we mentioned bear witness, the AIDS epidemic 
has become not only a terrifying and growing global sickness, but it has also 
in the past two years emerged as an important subject of international 
political discourse. AIDS has pricked the anticolonialist sensibilities of many 
of those living in Third World countries who perceive the disease as an 
unwelcome import from the West. African press accounts and editorials, for 
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example, have variously characterized AIDS as the result of Western “sexual 
perversions,” or as part of a highly organized racist smear campaign designed 
to “further disrupt African economies.”' AIDS has also been invoked in the 
imposition of travel and immigration restrictions, and in accusations of 
human rights violations against HIV-infected persons.” The epidemic seems 
as well to have contributed to the recent border tensions between Kenya and 
Uganda.'® 

Finally, AIDS has become incorporated into the historic East-West 
scramble for Third World allegiances. The now famous and discredited 
attempt by the Soviet Union to use AIDS as a propaganda device to alienate 
African countries from the United States must be seen as a classic 
disinformation campaign,'? While eventually unsuccessful, this effort caused 
considerable delay and irritation among those working on international 
cooperative efforts to fight the epidemic. l 


Framing AIDS in the Third World 


With the entry of AIDS onto the world political scene, we are now in a 
position to ask the question of how has AIDS been viewed as a problem for 
the Third World? How are we, particularly in the West, coming to know 
AIDS as a Third World phenomenon? What popular or intellectual 
framework are we using to make ourselves familiar with this new and 
devastating visitation now in our midst? In what ways are we socially and 
politically constructing the epidemic and from what directions are we 
pursuing the meaning of AIDS as it affects Third World countries? 

For the purposes of this paper we are concerned with exploring the impact 
of international discourse on these questions. Our focus here is with the 
representational strategies that have been used to situate AIDS as a problem 
of world order, of economic production, of technology, and, of course, of 
health and sickness. i 

These questions presume that the AIDS epidemic, as a political 
phenomenon, is, among other things, the product of a number of contending 
representational practices—languages of AIDS—that include medical, 
religious, sexual, and other culturally and historically specific ways of 
speaking. They are “contending” practices because for the most part they 
reflect the struggle between their various constituencies (covert or overt) to 
establish the “reality” of the epidemic most conducive to their interest. In this 
sense, the AIDS epidemic truly forms what Michel Foucault has called a site 
of discursive production: a location where power and knowledge are 
transformed into discourse.”° By drawing on these ways of speaking when we 
want to “paint the picture” or “tell the story” of AIDS, we come to fix our 
political commitments which are imbedded in the particular voices and 
strategies legitimated through the discourses used. These voices and 
strategies, as, they exist in discourse, speak for a material world through 
“approved” vocabularies and specific metaphors and imagery. They sustain 
or resist, in short, what can be termed as nothing less than the growing 
international AIDS “industry” as well a3 those constituencies that depend on 
the advancement of that industry. 
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To the extent that we remain uncritical of these representational practices, 
and how we create the political “text” of AIDS, we facilitate the dominant 
political economy of circulating power, and in turn, limit the possibilities of 
our vision and action. What is required is an analysis of the meaning of the 
epidemic which looks at these dominant representational practices that 
constitute both our knowledge and understanding of the social impact of 
AIDS in the Third World. In this way we can begin to offer a political critique 
of those practices, one which places the epidemic squarely in the 
contemporary context of disciplinary power and social control. 

But our inquiry has a broader and more critical perspective which is 
specific to the Third World: it is a concern with whether international 
representations of AIDS work to support and extend the forces of Western 
penetration, exploitation, and domination in that part of the world. To this 
end we will explore with regard to AIDS one of the grand international 
representational strategies which, according to Arturo Escobar, have 
traditionally played a crucial role in maintaining Western domination over 
the Third World, namely, the political discourse on underdevelopment.”! 


Political struggle and the discourse on underdevelopment 


Given what is being reported about the extent and future potential of the 
epidemic, the emerging discussion of the impact of AIDS on the development 
of Third World countries is necessary and appropriate. The question of 
course is how AIDS is being portrayed within that discourse and with what 
effects. It is important, first of all, to recognize that to discuss AIDS within the 
discourse of underdevelopment is to fit representations of the epidemic within 
what has been a historic and ongoing set of political struggles between the 
West and the Third World. How one views these struggles, and how they are 
reflected in any discussion of development is of course critical to how one is to 
read the meaning of AIDS in the Third World. 

Since the end of the second world war, debates over the political nature of 
development and underdevelopment in the Third World have divided 
thinking into a number of contentious camps. Two are worth briefly 
describing here. Generally speaking there are those who view development as 
a process of building foreign investment, international trade, and increasing 
capital accumulation. As the surplus of capital grows, so does general wealth. 
The distribution of this increasing wealth ;would eventually be available to 
more and more citizens and poverty would decline as the economic well-being 
of the people grew. The problem the Third World has, from this point of view, 
is its lack of the necessary capital to stage a ‘takeoff’ and begin this universal, 
and capitalist, process of growth. 

The problem with this kind of thinking about development, as T 
and Hettne point out, is that it is based on the growth experience specific to 
the West: “Development was seen in an evolutionary perspective and the 
state of underdevelopment defined in terms of observable differences between 
rich and poor countries. Development implied the bridging of these gaps by 
means of an imitative process, in which the less developed countries gradually 
assumed the qualities of the industrialized nation.””” 
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This “modernization paradigm” of development has broad appeal in the 
West and has centered Western “assistance” to the Third World as necessary 
for positive growth. This paradigm has also evolved into a dominant 
“ideology of development” that serves as a basis for interpreting Third World 
economic and political history, as a visicn of universal transition process to 
prosperity, and as a model for specific development policies.” 

In contrast to those advocating some form of the modernization ideology 
are those who see the underdevelopment of the Third World as brought about 
by the history of capitalist agricultural and industrial exploitation, i.e. the 
consequences of colonialism and imperialism, and by the continued economic 
and political dependence of Third World countries on the West. 
Underdevelopment is the ongoing consequence of both the historic relations 
with the West, and the exploitive class alliances between the West and Third 
World elites that have emerged since independence. Development, converse- 
ly, means the breaking of these ties that kind through strategies of revolution, 
democratization, and regionalism, and tne ouilding of a more self-sufficient, 
indigenous, and culturally relevant social and political order. Unlike the 
modernization paradigm described above, this model of 
underdevelopment—Dependencia and neomarxist—has emerged from the 
Third World itself and reflects the more direct and local experience of 
Western policies, and the vast impoverishment of Third World people that 
continues to this day. 

These political struggles over what constitutes the social and economic 
mechanisms of development and underdevelopment also pervade discussions 
of the relationship between health anc underdevelopment. Many see the 
transfer of Western medicine and its accompanying technology as the best 
response to the massive health problems of the Third World. Others argue 
that technical solutions pale when confronted with the multiple effects of 
oppressive labor and poverty, and that these conditions create an 
environment extremely conducive to the spread of disease. Further, this 
situation is the result of Western expansionist policies that have historically 
undermined the health of Third Wozld people and continue to create 
obstacles to effective health policies today.** 

In addition to these struggles over what we can call the critical content of 
the discourse on underdevelopment which, admittedly, I have grossly 
simplified, there are the effects of the more immediate political structures 
through which these representations of the AIDS epidemic are articulated. By 
this I refer to the demands of wha: can be termed the international 
development * ‘establishment”’ i.e., that host of government agencies, NGOs, 
corporations, think-tanks, university. departments, and development insti- 
tutes that are featured speakers of the discourse on underdevelopment, and 
prime agents pursuing its multiple agendas. The important question here is 
the political value of the epidemic to this constituency, or put another way, 
how has AIDS been incorporated or shaped to meet their expansionist power 
aspirations? ` 

Escobar offers some theoretical assistance in his identification of three 
major strategies which have greatly extended the power of this discourse. 
These strategies are the progressive incorporation of more and more-issues 
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within the framework of “problems of development” (and consequently the 
formation and legitimation of diverse “fields of intervention’’); the 
“professionalization” of development into disciplines, technologies, and 
careers; and the institutionalization of development in local centers of 
power-knowledge, i.e. the particular institutional forms of the development 
establishment itself.” It is with an appreciation of the boundaries and 
relations engendered by these structures that we must assess the 
representation of AIDS. 


AIDS and underdevelopment 


To pursue the question of how AIDS is represented within these frameworks 
is to be confronted with the present lack of critical thought on the subject. 
While it may seem that scholars and political leaders are all talking about the 
impact of the epidemic on Third World development, a literature has yet to 
materialize. Yet even saying that, the positioning of AIDS within the 
international discourse on underdevelopment has been adequately signaled 
on various fronts and it is with these fragments that we must work. In 
addition, much of what has been said relates to the epidemic in Africa and 
thus while our emphasis will reflect this limitation, our arguments are in 
general applicable to other parts of the Third World as well. 

The general picture of AIDS in Africa that emerges from this literature is 
that of a continent under siege by an unrelenting, devastating, somewhat 
unfathomable enemy. “At least one million Africans,” one report warns, “will 
probably die of AIDS in the next decade.” Most of these deaths will occur in 
central Africa, the area on the continent most infected by the HIV virus. 
Some of these countries are facing an immediate crisis. For example, as much 
as 10 per cent of the population of Uganda, over a million people, are already 
infected in that country. But the overall number of actual and potential 
deaths attributed to the epidemic, while very great, tell very little of the real 
story. Much of the projected impact of the epidemic comes not from how 
many, but from who is dying. As Jonathan Mann tells us, 


The impact of AIDS on social and economic development may be 
critical, since it robs societies of people who are in their most 
productive years. In areas where 10 per cent or more of pregnant 
women are infected with the AIDS virus, infant mortality from this 
cause alone may exceed the infant mortality rate from all causes in 
industrialized countries. As a result, in those areas the projected 
gains in infant and child health anticipated through child survival 
initiatives may be cancelled tragically by AIDS.” 


In Zambia, for example, there may have been as many as 6,000 babies and 
infants with AIDS in 1987.7’ 

Lori Heise and others agree that AIDS may soon be a “‘significant factor in 
the mother/child survival quotient” but not only from children being infected 
from their mothers. “Also alarming is the threat AIDS could pose to 
beneficial interventions that are saving the lives of millions of children each 
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year. Immunization programs, for example, are the life preservers of one 
million Third World children each year. Immunizations, however, have the 
potential to communicate AIDS if unsterile needles are used.” 

Yet, the concern over seeding future generations with AIDS is eclipsed by 
other and more immediate problems. It is in the killing of mostly young adults 
by AIDS that seems to have the attention of those writing on the social and 
economic impact of AIDS. In both the West and the Third World over 90 per 
cent of those dying from AIDS are between the ages of 20 and 49; in Africa the 
highest proportion of infected persons are between the ages of 16 and 29. 
“These young men and women in tkeir twenties and thirties are the 
breadwinners of today and tomorrow. They support the young and old—and 
the nation’s economy. Without them the family unit can crumble, leaving old 
people too frail to till the land, and children without parents to fend for 
themselves in the towns.””? 

In those countries where HIV has infected the educated elite, many of 
those who are dying make up the available skilled labor of that country. The 
loss of such workers is expected to have a severe impact on economic growth. 
In Brazzaville, Congo, the doctors see a range of what is called Africa’s 
“embryonic middle class” including army officers, engineers, high school 
teachers, business people, and medica! and laboratory technicians.°? In 
Zaire, according to projections of the Harvard Institute of International 
Development who are modeling the economic costs of the epidemic, 
premature deaths from AIDS will account for an annual loss of up to eight per 
cent (US$350 million) of that country’s gross national product by 1995. In the 
seven countries of the central Africa “AIDS belt” (Tanzania, Uganda, 
Central African Republic, Burundi, Rwanda, Zambia and Zaire) the 
Harvard group predicts that by 1990 the loss from AIDS due to the 
“economic slowing” will be US$980 million.*! 

Employers, who often are the sole providers of health care for Africans, are 
said to be looking at the epidemic “with alarm” since it portends to 
undermine important economic activity such as mining where “‘sick pay could 
bankrupt the company.””? The Zambian mining industry accounts for 20 per 
cent of that country’s GNP. As one university professor bluntly put it: “how 
long can an industry afford to continue :nvesting in people who are infected 
with HIV?” Not very long, it seems. The AIDS debate there has already 
raised the question of compulsory HIV screening for both new and existing 
mining employees. 

Another major concern is what should happen if the epidemic spreads in 
any significant way from urban to rural Africa. Loss of life here on the scale 
that AIDS is projected to inflict could have an important impact on Africa’s 
food production. Eighty per cent of Kenya’s and Zimbabwe’s gross domestic 
product is in agriculture, for example, and the viability of the economy of 
many other African countries is tied to the production of food by subsistence 
farmers. ** 

The effect of AIDS on the skilled labor force may, in turn, also affect foreign 
capital investment in Africa. As Jon Tinker, president of the Panos Institute 
(an organization much concerned with the impact of AIDS on Third World 
development) observes, 
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Multinational corporations and other investors with the possibility 
of switching investment from a high-AIDS to a low-AIDS country 
are likely to be affected by considerations such as reduced local 
markets, the cost of sick pay for workers affected by AIDS, higher 
premiums for health and life insurance, and an unwillingness of 
foreign employees or their families to be transfered there.” 


African countries heavily dependent on the often volatile and highly 
competitive tourist industry are increasingly vulnerable to economic 
destabilization because of AIDS. After the first news of AIDS in Kenya was 
published in the international press, for example, one Nairobi newspaper 
reported a Kenyan firm losing over US$3 million in contracts with British 
travel agencies.” Thus African governments have been often quite reluctant 
to address AIDS in their country because of their “legitimate fears of reducing 
tourist revenue, of damaging foreign investment, [and] of stimulating fear and 
racism in donor countries.” 

AIDS also comes to Africa at a time “when the national income of many 
African countries is falling sharply, debt is mounting, and foreign aid is being 
cut back.” Indeed, the African international debt has accumulated to about 
US$200 billion with the cost of servicing that debt averaging more than 50 per 
cent of the GNP across the continent.” The increased direct health cost of 
controlling, preventing, and treating AIDS is enormous when compared to 
the low annual per capita amount (average US$5) spent on health by these 
countries. The World Bank has reported that the direct cost of treating each 
symptomatic person infected with HIV in Zaire ranges from US$132 to more 
than US$1500; in Tanzania the range is US$104 to about US$630.*° The cost 
of just one hospitalization in Zaire for AIDS is more than three times the 
average monthly wage. 

In addition, many health officials point to the absence of sufficient health 
care facilities, trained personnel, laboratories, testing kits, and basic medical 
supplies as an overwhelming problem that must be overcome if AIDS is to 
receive the attention it deserves. The medical infrastructure of these countries 
is uneven, fragmented and lacking the ability to provide even basic health 
care. Other major health problems having nothing to do with AIDS, and 
where there is some form of medical cure, regularly go untreated for any one 
or a number of these reasons. 

And lastly, almost all commentators on AIDS and underdevelopment 
recognize the way the mass poverty in the Third World contributes to the 
exacerbation of the AIDS epidemic. The poor, they say, are shaping up to be 
the at-risk group in all countries. 


The global underclass—those who live in rural and urban 
shantytowns and squatter settlements, whose families are split apart 
by poverty, who cannot afford condoms and are not reached by 
family planning advice, who often cannot read and are therefore 
least likely to be reached by education campaigns, who have little or 
no access to health clinics, whose medical needs have to be satisfied 
by street-corner injections—will be disproportionately affected by 
AIDS, just as blacks and Hispanics already are in New York and 
Miami.*! 
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With this epidemic, modern health officials.understand that the colonial 
cordon sanitaire mentality of the past will offer the uninfected little protection. 
AIDS in Africa, and in other parts of the Third World, is a massive global 
challenge that not only “threatens individual lives” but also the “survival of 
whole industries and national economies.” 


What is to be done: the World Health Organization 


The present international discourse on the relation between the epidemic and 
underdevelopment in the Third World reveals the complicated reciprocity 
between health and Third World economies. Given the tragic impact of the 
epidemic and its predicted growth, calls have repeatedly gone out for 
international cooperation, assistance and leadership to control AIDS almost 
from the first recognition of its existence in Africa in 1983. 

In February 1986, WHO initiated what has now become the centerpiece of 
the international effort to combat the disease. WHO’s Special Programme on 
AIDS, now called the Global Progremme on AIDS (GPA), has been 
relentless in its attempts to mobilize the resources of the international 
community to fight AIDS. Mann contirues to exhort anyone who will listen 
that the time is now for the world leadership to heed seriously its ‘collective 
and historical responsibility to take action now against a worldwide epidemic 
whose ultimate scope and dimensions we cannot yet predict.’”*? 

In general, WHO’s strategic goals include: 


© helping governments to develop national AIDS control programs; 

@ helping develop, implement, and monitor activities which teach people 
how to prevent the further spread of HIV infection; 

© coordinating, promoting and supporting AIDS research in medical, social, 
behavioral and other fields; and 

@ helping to describe current trends in the epidemic as well as its future 
course, and assess its economic and social impact.** 


As Mann describes WHO’s mission, “At the global level, GPA is responsible 
for strategic leadership, developing consensus, coordinating scientific 
research ... exchanging information, assuring technical cooperation and 
mobilizing and coordinating resources. WHO alerted the international 
community to the global scope of AIDS and continues to provide vital 
exchanges of technical and policy information.’ 

WHO’s “Global Strategy” in pursuit of these objectives has been quite 
successful. The growth of the GPA, internally within WHO in terms of staff 
and functions, and externally with its institutional collaborations, agree- 
ments, WHO “collaborating centers,” consultants, advisory groups etc., has 
been rapid. And while it is beyond our scope in this paper to identify all of the 
activities of WHO in this regard, a number of them warrant attention.*® 

National committees on AIDS have been established in over 150 countries, 
and since February 1987, 111 countries—including 43 in Africa—have been 
working on an official basis with the WHO to build up their national 
programs.*’ Other accomplishments include: 


@ the training of 300 laboratory workers from 90 countries; 
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® hosting a number of inter-country conferences that have marked “distinct 
turning points” in AIDS awareness and action in those countries; 

® organizing a global bank for AIDS viruses, and issuing guidelines in a 
number of areas such as on international travel and AIDS screening 
programs; and 

@ becoming the world’s central point for efforts to assess the social and 
economic implications of AIDS.*® 


WHO has also formed a Global Commission on AIDS made up of 18 to 24 
“eminent persons” including biomedical and social scientists, primary health 
care specialists, legal and economic experts, and technical and aid 
management specialists. This commission will advise WHO on almost every 
aspect of the epidemic.*® 

WHO’s*collaboration with the United Nations as a result of the General 
Assembly’s resolution on AIDS has also increased dramatically. The 
Secretary-General has appointed the Under-Secretary-General for Interna- 
tional Economic and Social Affairs as the “focal point” at UN headquarters 
for activities related to AIDS prevention and control. The Under-Secretary- 
General also'chairs a United Nations steering committee which is charged 
with coordinating UN activities in support of WHO’s global strategy. In 
addition, the Director-General of WHO chairs an inter-agency advisory 
group to “facilitate effective coordination of activities of the United Nations 
system” in support of WHO’s plan.°° 

In a recent major move, WHO joined forces with the United Nations 
Development Program (UNDP). The need for this alliance “has. been 
reinforced by the concern expressed by many countries about uncoordinated, 
ill-timed or inappropriate offers of external assistance, as well as by the 
insistence of donor agencies on well-coordinated activities in countries as 
prerequisite for their support.”°! 

WHO marked the move by changing the official name of its program from 
the “Special Programme on AIDS” to the “Global Programme on AIDS”. 
The collaboration is ostensibly to marry WHO’s AIDS effort to the work of 
other aid-giving international agencies.. It is also seen as a symbolic 
recognition of the impact of AIDS on development. As Mann argues, “Our 
approach recognizes that AIDS goes beyond normal health care systems and 
requires the mobilization of all development agencies in the Third World.”5? 

The UNDP has offices in every developing country in the world and 
coordinates assistance of all UN agencies to those countries. The merger is 
both to continue encouraging and helping those countries to build up their 
long-term AIDS prevention and control efforts (particularly in central Africa) 
as well as to integrate WHO’s program in appropriate spheres of other UN 
agencies. In addition, WHO is coordinating its efforts with the World Bank 
on the cost of AIDS in Third World countries, with the United Nations Fund 
for Population Activities (UNFPA) as a way to integrate AIDS education 
with family planning efforts, with the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural organization (UNESCO) to infuse AIDS education into 
programs for school-age children, and with the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) to coordinate prevention activities with issues concerning 
childhood immunization and breast feeding.” 
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WHO has also held a series of coordinating meetings with other 
international organizations such as the International Labour Organization, 
the World Tourism Organization, the American Foundation for AIDS 
Research, the League of the Red Cross and Red Crescent Society and other 
groups. 


Depoliticization of AIDS and the discourse on underdevelopment 


From what we have just reviewed, it is clear that the international discourse 
on AIDS and underdevelopment in the Third World presents a tragic and 
complicated picture of the relation between disease and the conditions of 
human life in these countries. Poverty, illiteracy, poor health conditions, 
postcolonialist sensitivities, shortages of supplies, facilities, trained personnel 
are all recognized as contributing to the continued spread of the epidemic as 
well as the inadequate care and treatment of those already infected. We are 
also told in detail about the potential significant effects the epidemic will have 
on the economies of these countries should the epidemic continue unabated. 
And most important there has emerged a plan to coordinate international 
planning and assistance, financial aid, technical support, and the necessary 
research and reporting guidelines and centralization in which rest the hopes 
of the world for an end to this modern era visitation. Few would not 
appreciate both the comprehensiveness and determination witnessed in the 
international efforts to confront the effects of this disease. And for this, we 
must applaud organizations such as WHO for their work in mobilizing the 
world’s attention on the problems posed by AIDS. 

But even while saying this we must recognize that given the serious nature 
of the epidemic with its broad social and economic impact, there are areas of 
critical political inquiry that need to be pursued, and that, in general, the 
international discourse on AIDS in the Third World suffers from a disabling 
absence of such inquiry. (This absence is in itself instructive and a point to 
which we shall later return.) Thus the official rhetoric of AIDS and 
underdevelopment gives only minimal vaice to the reality of political struggle 
in which the epidemic is inevitably embedded. 

By this we mean that while there is appreciation of the social problems 
which shape the course and destructive effects of the epidemic—such as 
poverty, and poor health conditions—the current way of framing AIDS in the 
Third World simply does not go far enough. It does not construct an 
understanding and critique of those relations of power which not only 
constrain efforts to halt the disease, but more important, that have created, 
and continue to be heavily invested in, those adverse conditions which are of 
so much international concern. These power relations thus remain mystified; 
problems such as malnutrition, unsanitary living conditions, untreated 
sexually transmitted diseases, as they all relate to AIDS, come out of 
nowhere, are perpetrated by no one, and everyone is interested in solving 
them. To borrow a phrase from Francis Fitzgerald, these problems are all 
“authorless crimes” and the result of ‘“‘s:deless conflicts.””** 

In the absence of a historically and culturally relevant, intellectually 
dynamic and politically wide-ranging critique of AIDS and underdevelop- 
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ment, not only are those relations of power “normalized” and legitimated, but 
the representation of the social experience and context of the epidemic is 
seriously ‘“‘depoliticized’” in ways that undermine AIDS control and 
prevention strategies. We already see some of this in the psychological 
explanations given for government and institutional inaction (or inappropri- 
ate reaction) as well as those based on the perceived lack of sufficient 
information by local decisionmakers.*° While these explanations contribute to 
our understanding of the more immediate obstacles that face health 
planners—they ultimately fail to recognize the way power relations structure 
the circumstances within which these kinds of seemingly intractable problems 
continue to occur. 

As suggested by the above, and by the general tenor of the historic debate 
on underdevelopment mentioned earlier, there are a number of areas which 
need to be pursued if we are to begin to appreciate how AIDS in the Third 
World is both being shaped by, and is shaping, power relations on local, 
national, and international levels. Two areas will be briefly discussed below 
as a way of marking the need for further critical study. They are the relations 
between AIDS and dependency, and between AIDS and the transfer of 
Western medicine. 


AIDS and dependency 


The sensitivities and hostilities of Third World countries to the perceived 
colonialist and racist mentality of the West when it comes to AIDS has 
received much attention. Most of this debate, however, has centered around 
the controversial ‘‘African origin” theory of AIDS which gained international 
press attention in late 1985 and which has continued to be resurrected when it 
comes to any discussion of how First World—Third World relations have 
affected progress in controling the epidemic. Many in the West see this 
hostility as simply a reaction of embarrassment that the origins of the 
epidemic emerged within Africa’s backyard even in the face of significant 
challenges to this theory. Yet the hostility around this and other issues related 
to AIDS must be seen within a much broader historical picture, and within 
the current context of the economic and political dependency of African 
nations on the West. That anger is the mark of an ongoing and deep political 
struggle against that dependency and its effects. The understanding of how 
power relations give rise to. that anger is critical if we are to see the forces 
which are making the epidemic the kind of major health disaster many fear. 
In one of the only writings which takes a seridus although brief look at this 
issue, Charles Hunt claims that the reasons why the same virus has different 
demographic and clinical effects in Africa than it does in the West lie in the 
social/historical “environment” in which the AIDS virus acts. 


When viewed in this way, it is obvious that the main historical fact 
of African social/political/economic reality is the position of 
dependency which nations find themselves in relation to core 
capitalist countries. It is this relation of dependency, particularly as 
it affects African health, African labor market organization, and 
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rural agricultural development, combined with the historically 
specific forms of sexism that have evolved in these societies, that has 
largely determined the pattern of the disease." 


Taking his lead from Lesley Doyal, Hunt argues that the pattern of colonialist 
industrial development creeted a migrant labor system that had then, and 
continues to have now, s2rious health consequences. These centers of 
colonialist production—plaatations, mines, railroads etc.—were established 
within primarily rural and egricultural areas absorbing massive quantities of 
labor. ‘The effects of these “enclaves of development” were disastrous for the 
local population in terms of -he conditions of labor that were imposed on them 
and the crowded and unsanitary towns-and cities that were spawned by them. 
Further, the sequestering cf a primarily male migrant workforce far from 
home and cultural life had a destructive effect on the viability of the family. As 
more land continued to be either expropriated or abandoned due to the lack of 
sufficient labor to make it produce, many emigrated to the cities which offered 
little hope of employment. All of this resulted in an “explosion of both 
prostitution and sexually trensmitted diseases in these populations well before 
the AIDS virus made an appearance.’”*” 

It is in both the historical and current production of populations of persons 
highly vulnerable to disease, and especially sexually transmitted diseases, 
that the present concern with the AIDS epidemic in the Third World must be 
directed. In particular the role of the West in that process must be accorded 
sufficient attention. For example, while both prostitution and tourism are 
seen as routes of transmission of the virus in Third World countries, the role 
of tourism in the actual generation of prostitutes, or its promotion as 
recreation in Manila, Nairobi, Bangkok and other cities to attract Western 
tourism is not addressed or seen as part of the “AIDS problem.” It is thus 
excluded from consideraticn as a target for political action. It would also 
necessitate dealing with, or in the case of research, investigating not only the 
ranks of prostitutes who come packaged as easy victims for official inspection, 
harassment and persecution, but those more powerful forces both local and 
foreign that benefit directly and indirect'y from these activities. 

In the Philippines, as well as elsewhere, infected prostitutes are also 
associated with the operations of US military installations. Yet a true picture 
of the role of the US military, and those armed forces of other countries, in the 
spread of the epidemic, has yet to emerge. One feels, in fact, that much of the 
AIDS literature in this regard is an unwitting attempt to provide for healthier 
prostitutes than to search Dr a way to change the political conditions which 
not only impose on pocr and disadvantaged women such oppressive 
servitude—and thus subjects them to innumerable health hazards—but 
incorporates that service within a political economy of dependency on | the 
West. 


AIDS and the transfer of Western medicine 


HIV infection affects the haman immune system in such a way as to give rise 
to a number of serious and fatal opportunistic infections and cancers. It is a 
complicated disease and persons carrying the virus usually require intense 
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and varied forms of care and treatment. In the West, treatment for the disease 
usually involves the coordination of a host of medical specialties depending on 
the particular cluster of symptoms the patient is showing. In Africa while 
symptoms differ—more evidence of wasting syndromes for example—the 
intensity of treatment required is no less, and often more than that in the 
West. Yet the medical care available to infected Africans, in contrast, is often 
grossly simplified, perfunctory at best, and mostly limited to diagnosis and 
some palliative drugs. Needless to say, the quality of care is viewed as highly 
inadequate in Western eyes. 

Given the intense interest in the technical challenge of AIDS by the West, 
and the involvement of Western researchers, UN agencies, and journalists in 
the unfolding epidemic in Africa, as well as the growing fear of the epidemic 
expressed by African leaders, calls have gone out for increased international 
medical assistance, training, supplies, drugs, equipment, personnel to those 
areas of Africa most affected. International organizations like WHO, and US 
organizations such as the Agency for International Development, the 
National Institutes of Health, and the Centers for Disease Control have all 
responded in various ways to these expressed needs. And the international 
medical effort is growing as more governments recognize the value of the 
Third World AIDS control activities to the safety of their own populations. 

Yet historically, the transfer of Western medicine and its accompanying 
technology has come with political costs to those countries. And any 
understanding of the relationship of AIDS to medicine and underdevelop- 
ment must take into account (that is study, assess, and articulate) the possible 
effects that come with what is shaping up to be the wholesale incorporation of 
the Western medical paradigm into Third World health care as a result of 
AIDS. In this brief review I wish to reassert the critical tradition through 
which this Western “medicalization” of the epidemic must be examined. We 
do this by posing three sets of questions that have been of historical 
importance in this area in hopes that others will pursue them further. 

The first concerns the relation between the reproduction of Western 
medicine and class. Vincente Navarro, for example, argues eloquently that 
the real gap between the “haves” and “have-nots” is “between the capitalist 
metropoles and the dominant classes of the capitalist periphery on the one 
side, and the impoverished population of the capitalist periphery on the other. 
It is these class relations and exploitation that are at the root of under-development, 
poverty, and the disease of the majority of the world’s population.””** 

In the Third World, medical practitioners, their location, types of service 
offered, the patients they treat, all reflect the gross class divisions in that 
society. Doyal, and others have commented that the extreme maldistribution 
of health services is a striking feature of medical care systems in those 
countries. But more to the point, both Navarro and Doyal emphasize that a 
‘fundamental component in the process-of western medical socialization has 
been its reproduction of labor based on class and sex.’’°? 

Navarro challenges the vision WHO claims for itself by arguing that to the 
extent the organization ignores, is naive to, or is incapable of incorporating 
such a class awareness in its thinking and programs, it reproduces class 
ideologies. That the organization sees no inherent class conflict over its 
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stated goals of disease eradication but instead relies on the mutually shared 
interests of the parties involved, testifies to the depoliticizing influence, and its 
dominant class agenda. 

The questions this critique presents for those concerned about the effect of 
AIDS on underdevelopment are obvious. To what extent, and in what ways, 
does the massive influx of Western medical industry into places such as 
central Africa affect the conduct, struggle, or constellation of class relations 
within those countries, and with what effect on the health of populations 
living there? Posing the question of AIDS in this way recognizes that all 
Western efforts to assist persons with AIDS will be funneled through the class 
dimensions of both the particular country involved and those of the West 
itself. One issue emerging in this regard is the difficulty the West is having in 
finding volunteers for vaccine trials. “This means,” according to Roy 
Widdus, a WHO coordinator, “that researchers, research institutions, and 
pharmaceutical firms are beginning to look to developing countries for 
suitable trial populations.” When put through the class lens of the history of 
medical experimentation on the poor and non-white, the question of exactly 
what this move may mean becomes especially contentious. 

The second set of questions raises a long-standing issue of the need for 
appropriate medical technology, and just as important, the avoidance of 
technology and systems of care that invest valuable resources into relatively 
ineffective strategies for improving the overall level of health of the 
population. Most examples of problems in this area include appropriated 
models of Western medical care that emphasize hi-tech, urban-based, and 
hospital-centered curative treatment. This kind of care system frequently 
serves only the few who can afford it, and is often financially and physically 
inaccesible to those most in need. In addition, this capital-intensive form of 
care diverts needed funds from the provision of basic health care services, and 
is ultimately unresponsive to the kinds of illnesses that afflict the Third 
World. Physicians educated within this model of care are seen as suffering 
from a “trained incapacity” to treat zhe kinds of health problems often 
predominant in these countries. 

Again, this historical experience of the Third World with Western medicine 
forces a number of issues to be raised. Trough what kinds of care systems are 
we seeing the Western response to the epidemic being implemented? What 
kinds of care systems and technology requirements are being demanded by 
those medica! personnel treating AIDS patients? What medical impact on the 
epidemic can be exercised through these systems? And most important, what 
effects will the systems and technology being used and created by this AIDS 
medical effort have on the overall development of health services in those 
countries and the ability of those services to address the more broad-based 
medical needs of their people? 

The political signs on this score are mixed and need further investigation. 
In Africa, for example, one finds most of the research, diagnostic and 
treatment activity happening in the urban centers of Nairobi, Kinshasa, 
Kampala, Kigali, Lusaka, and other major African cities. In contrast, one of 
the most infected rural areas, that of the Rakai district in Uganda—an area, 
one must add, that has been the subject of numerous international press 
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stories—still has no local hospital facilities and the single clinic there seldom 
has appropriate medication.® 

One also sees the neglect by Western medicine of indigenous “‘illness 
narratives” which embody local social and cultural meaning into sickness. 
These narratives are critical both to understanding social and political 
construction of various sicknesses and in efforts to prevent them. While we 
have heard of “slim” in Uganda or “masada” in Kenya there are few calls 
from medicine to incoporate the cultural/historical/social context, of which 
these labels are only one visible sign, into the AIDS prevention and control 
program. In addition, as I have suggested elsewhere, Western medicine is 
only dimly aware of the potential negative effect of AIDS prevention efforts on 
communal eating, drinking, and scarification practices. Programs that are 
insensitive to these practices run the risk of contributing to the deterioration — 
of these important symbols of African community.®* 

On the other hand, most international statements call for some awareness 
of these threats such as in the call of the London declaration mentioned earlier 
to take “full account of social and cultural patterns, different lifestyles, and 
human and spiritual values” in developing AIDS programs. WHO’s plan for 
Africa also provides for local field operations in the area of AIDS prevention, 
and researchers, physicians, and WHO have all been calling for AIDS 
antibody test that is inexpensive, easy to use, resistant to heat, and applicable 
to the conditions of medical care found in Africa. 

The third area of critical questioning has importance for all that we have 
discussed above. It concerns the relation of AIDS to the expansion of Western 
medical markets in the Third World, and the effect of those markets on the 
underdevelopment of health. By all counts AIDS is an “expensive” disease. 
In the West, its progressive and variable symptoms often require numerous 
hospitalizations and complex monitoring of drug usage. AZT, the drug which 
has shown some benefit in slowing down the fatal course of the virus, is 
enormously costly. So when one puts together the predominant Western 
model of treatment for HIV infection with all of its complex and costly 
implications with the great need for health care in Africa, one emerges with 
the specter of a host of Western business interests seeking to replicate both 
that system and its demands for expensive and profit-producing medical 
commodities. 

Again Doyal argues that historically the expansion of Western medical 
markets in the Third World—hospital development and management 
services, medical supplies, drugs—have often consumed, inappropriately so, 
significant resources and typically have pushed health-care development in 
directions more in tune with the desire for capital accumulation by the West 
than with the health care needs of the local population. Third World 
countries are seen to offer lucrative opportunities for medical suppliers and 
other exporters of medical services and technology even when those i items are 
of little proven value in addressing health conditions in those countries.®° In 
addition, foreign’ assistance from the West has become an important 
“mechanism for the expansion of international markets in the health sector” 
__by providing the economic assistance and foreign exchange required to make 
~ such purchases.®” Thus the extent of dependency on the West deepens while 
- health care continues to suffer. 
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AIDS and the actions of the medical industries and multi-national 
corporations which seek to profit from efforts to fight the disease must be 
situated within this politicized context if the longer term impact of the 
epidemic on the people of the Third Wcrld is to be assessed. Concern has 
already been expressed over how the importing of expensive AIDS-related 
supplies, drugs and equipment will affect the deteriorating balance of trade 
for these countries. But if the corporate battle for the AIDS dollar is to be 
seen within the overall dynamics of the epidemic’s impact on underdevelop- 
ment, and appropriate scholarly investigations initiated, the international 
discourse which sets the framework for what constitutes respectable political 
inquiry about AIDS must be allowed to speak on these issues as well. 


Conclusion: AIDS and the development “establishment” 


The emergence of the AIDS epidemic in the Third World is without question 
a major threat to life and the social and political organization of those 
societies. How we conceive of that threat, assess its causes and impact is 
critical to-how we will act in combating this disease. The question that we 
have posed, namely, how is AIDS in the Third World viewed within the 
international discourse on underdevelopment, is really an inquiry into how 
the epidemic is being incorporated within the domains of dominant power. 
Since most of the energy, organizational interest, money and talent 
addressing the epidemic is coming from the West, the historical critical 
perspectives that have assessed Western interventions in the Third World in 
the past must again be brought to bear ən the impact of both the epidemic 
and its prevention. 

As we have argued, the current discursive framing of AIDS in the Third 
World is a highly depoliticized one. It seeks to construct the problem of AIDS 
as a problem of modernization. While stating the immediate social tragedy of 
AIDS very well, this way of “seeing”? AIDS continues to set those problems 
within a political vacuum that fails to appreciate the operations of power. We 
do not believe that this absence of critical thought is conspiratorial, yet it is 
not the result of accident or ignorance. And while there certainly is merit to 
the contention that framing AIDS this way is tactical, that is, a practical 
necessity in order to get the job done within the political conditions that 
currently exist, this line of thinking is ultimately misleading. We must 
consider the depoliticization of AIDS to be strategic -both in terms of the 
use-value the epidemic possesses for an expansionary development ‘‘estab- 
lishment,” as well as for the international power relations between the West 
and the Third World that this sector has traditionally mediated through its 
development programs. 

This is an important critical perspective to bring to an understanding of the 
international politics of AIDS. As former UN official Majid Rahnema 
observes, local grass-roots populations have often suffered much from the 
operations of development programs wizh the real beneficiaries being those 
people who live off the huge development business or “devbiz.”®? The 
progressive institutionalization of the international efforts against 
AIDS—from a maverick program of WHO to leadership of the activities of 
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numerous UN organizations and other groups—bears testimony not only to 
the scope of the epidemic but also to the aggressive bureaucratic and careerist 
politics of this sector. The recent activities of the Harvard Institute for 
International Development (HIID) in regard to its study of the impact of 
AIDS on development in central Africa is a case in point. Prior to the AIDS 
epidemic the members of this august body were openly worrying over its 
“precarious” position as an overseas advisory institution, and its continuing 
as a “preferred channel for technical assistance” was perhaps ‘in 
question.” The current production by HIID of “human capital” data 
regarding AIDS has led to its favorable and lucrative positioning within the. 
international development community. One cannot underestimate the value 
of a noncritical version of AIDS in the Third World to the producers of 
publications, research projects, grants, service contracts, consultancies, as 
well as the generation of bureaucratic positions for larger or newer lines of 
AIDS business. 

Yet there is also a larger political picture here as well. The success of this 
AIDS discourse towards increasing institutionalization rests on the structure 
of the relations between the West and the Third World that are juggled by 
development institutions. The reliance of these programs on the largess and 
designs of “donor countries” towards the Third World fundamentally 
dictates what particular “reality” of AIDS sells well. What sells well of course 
are those ways of speaking AIDS that support social, political and economic 
structures in the Third World that invite capitalist expansion. For Africa in 
particular, AIDS is emerging as part of a broader and more modern 
competitive scramble by West and East for the hearts and minds of its 
political ledership. The epidemic is becoming another “race for Fashoda,” the 
finish of which, unfortunately, may not mean a rescue from AIDS or better 
health for Third World people. 
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SPECIAL FEATURE: STATE, POLITICS AND THE GLOBAL 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Peace, National and Regional Security and 
Development: Some Reflections on the 
African Experience 


SAMIR AMIN* 


‘War is the pursuit of politics by other means,’ Clausewitz once noted. To 
study conflict, then, is to study a chapter in politics. From the start, however, 
we must admit that our analytical tools in this area are particularly weak. 

Social reality, considered as a whole, presents itself in three 
dimensions—economic, political and cultural. The economy probably 
constitutes the best-known dimension of this reality. In this area, bourgeois 
economics has forged tools for specific analysis and, with more or less success, 
for managing capitalist society. Historical materialism has penetrated further 
and deeper. Often with success, it explains the nature and extent of the social 
struggles inherent in economic choices. 

The area of power and politics is considerably less well understood and the 
eclecticism of the associated theories reflects the poor scientific mastery of 
reality. American functionalist politolozy, like its older or newer consti- 
tuents—geopolitics, systems analysis, for example—-sometimes proves 
effective in immediate action. But it is founded in an extreme conceptual 
poverty that forbids it the status of critical theory. Here, too, historical 
materialism has proposed a hypothesis about the organic congruence of the 
material base with the political and ideological superstructure. When not 
interpreted in a vulgar manner, this proposition has proven fertile. Still, 
Marxism has not developed a conceptualization of the question of power and 
politics (modes of domination) as it has for the economy (modes of 
production). Propositions made in this sense, for instance by the Freudian 
Marxists, while calling attention to neglected aspects of the question have still 
not produced a fruitful conceptual system. In short, the field of politics lies 
almost fallow. 

It is no accident that the first chapter of Volume I of Marx’s Capital is 
entitled “Commodity Fetishism.” In effect, Marx préposed to reveal the 
secret of capitalist society. That secret lets capitalism appear as a dictate of 
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economics, which occupies the foreground of the social scene and whose 
character determines the other social dimensions that, it seems, must adjust 
to its exigencies. Economic alienation thus defines the essence of capitalist 
ideology. By contrast, precapitalist class societies are governed by the 
political, which occupies the foreground and to whose constraints the other 
aspects of social reality—-among others, economic life—seem forced to 
submit. If one wrote the theory of the tributary mode, the title of the work 
would have to be “Power,” rather than “Capital,” and the name of the first 
chapter, “Power Fetishism,” instead of “Commodity Fetishism.” 

But no such work has been written, providing anything analogous to the 
precise analysis—like a clockwork mechanism—that describes the economic 
functioning of capitalism. Marxism has not produced a political theory for 
precapitalist.society (and on that basis a general political theory) like that 
provided for the capitalist economy. At best, we have some concrete analyses 
about the functioning of the political/economic congruence in this or that 
capitalist society—in the political writings of Marx particularly dedicated to 
the vicissitudes of France. These studies highlight the degree of autonomy of 
the political in these conditions and, notably, the conflict that can result 
between the logics of power and those of capitalist management. 

As for the cultural dimension, it remains even more mysteriously unknown. 
To this day, no more than intuitive attempts have arisen out of empirical 
observation of phenomena found in this field of reality, for instance religions. 
In consequence, the treatment of cultural dimensions of history remain 
permeated with culturalism. By that I mean a tendency to treat cultural 
characteristics as transhistorical invariants. The sphere of culture itself lacks 
a generally accepted definition, since that definition depends precisely on the 
theory sous-jacente the social dynamic one adopts. If one focusses on 
researching that which is common to the dynamic of social evolution for all 
peoples, one will put the accent on the analogous and shared characteristics of 
apparently diverse cultures. If one renounces that approach, one directs 
attention, instead, to the particular and specific. 

Finally, it follows that, unless one is content with a posteriori elaboration or 
excessively general abstraction (such as the affirmation that “in the last 
instance” the material basis is determinant), the dynamics of the mode of 
articulation of the three dimensions of global social reality remain almost 
unknown. Moreover, since important progress has not been realized in this 
area, the discussion remains encumbered by emotional reactions and 
romantic visions. . 

In this brief introduction to the debate, I do not intend to propose a general 
theory of politics. I do not feel able to go beyond some critical observations 
concerning the theories—often more implicit than explicit—that underlie the 
concrete analyses presented by various authors in their studies of past and 
present wars. 

I begin with Lenin’s proposition that ‘‘politics is condensed economics.” I 
think this suggestion has considerable truth, but it is important to define its 
limits. To my mind, these.are twofold. J 

First, the proposition only makes sense for the capitalist epoch of history. 
That is, as a mode of social organization, capitalism is characterized by the 
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domination of the economic instance. By contrast, in pre-capitalist societies, 
the political—ideological instance predominates. (And what concerns the 
postcapitalist societies called ‘socialist? I will return to this question, which is 
more complex than one might think.; 

Second, analysis of the relationship between the economy and politics i in 
capitalism obviously implies a correct theory about the economic base in 
question. 

To simplify, let me note that there are two schools of thought that can.both 
claim to derive from Marxism. For one school, the essence of capitalism is the 
fundamental class contradiction between bourgeoisie and proletariat, the 
social face of the contradiction between capital and labor that defines the 
capitalist mode of production. In that case, all political phenomena, including 
the wars of the capitalist epoch, must ultimately derive from this fundamental 
conflict and the means used to resolve it, however temporarily, by mitigating 
its acuteness. Moreover, political at-ituces must be judged ‘according to a 
“position of the proletarian class.” For the other school, “real existing” 
capitalism, which opposes but complements the abstract capitalist mode of 
production, has placed in centre stage a further contradiction, the moving 
force behind real history. This contradiction opposes the peoples of the 
periphery (note that I refer to the peoples, that is to say a nonhomogeneous 
ensemble of popular classes, and never nations or states or proletariats) to the 
dominant internationalized capital. Politics and wars then result largely from 
the regulation of this contradiction. 

To take another step toward concrete analysis, one can seek -to define how 
the “dominant capital”? in question functions. Here, I suggest the hypothesis 
that the key is to know how and at what point a national bourgeoisie as the 
dominant class in a given social formatior., the constitution of its state and the 
crystallization of capitalist interests achieve correspondence. 

According to the theses I have advanced in this field, that was the case until 
today. The formation of a nation-state in the UK, France, Germany, the 
United States and Japan corresponded to the emergence of a national 
bourgeoisie (English, French) and a national capital (English, French). The 
dominant capital is then conjugatec in the plural, and politics (and wars) 
have been commanded largely by the conilicting competition of these national 
capitals, notably to assure themselves of domination over peripheral zones 
subject to the logic of their expansion. In this sense, as Oliver Cox, Herb 
Addo and in a general manner the “world systems” school has proposed, 
imperialism and the conflict of imperialisms is a permanent characteristic of 
capitalism and not a relatively recent phenomenon, the “highest stage of 

capitalism” in Lenin’s words. 
' But is that always so? The long crisis of contemporary capitalism, sparked 
by the US decline from the end of the 1960s, has brought an 
internationalization of capital that seems to acquire qualitatively new 
characteristics. This evolution arose out of the development of “transnation- 
als” during the postwar boom period of 1945—1970. The economic interests of 
the “transnationals” may conflict with those of national capital from which 
they issued. For this reason, their strategy may collide with that of the 
national state to the extent that it expresses the collective interests of national 
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capital. But two factors restrict the extent of these contradictions. The first is 
that the transnationals deserve the name only in terms of their operations; 
their capital has always remained national. In the end, they remain 
American, British, German or Japanese transnationals. The second is that the 
hegemony of the United States imposes on the transnationals as it does on the 
other capitalist states. 

Fifteen years later, however, what do we see? As Andre Gunder Frank has - 
shown, from the end of the 1960s, recessions have succeeded each other in an 
accelerated rhythm, every three or four years. Moreover, in-térms of the real 
economy (productive investments, growth and employment), each recession 
has been deeper than its predecessor and followed by increasingly fragile and 
weak recoveries. Thus, the situation appears to tend toward a long crisis 
whose conclusion is not always visible. This succession of unfavorable 
situations has initiated a flight toward the fore in finance and speculation. Its 
manifestations are the external indebtedness of the Third World and the 
double indebtedness, internal and external, of the United States. The 
financial sphere of activities has taken on the proportions of an excrescence 
detached from the material basis of the economy. 

In this financial and speculative flight ahead, a new form of international 
financial capital seems to have developed, detached from any national base. 
Moreover, new productive capitalist interest in industry and non-financial 
services have emerged through the fusion of interest with diverse national 
origins: “European” capitals, US—Japanese capitals, international capitals. 
The oligopolies that, until now, had a determinant national territorial base 
from which they deployed their “multinational” antennae are progressively 
becoming multinational oligopolies in the full sense of the term. For example, 
Japanese capital, which had until now a systematic policy of reinvesting its 
profits in the industrial stronghold of the Japanese islands, has begun to move 
its productive activities, as with Honda automobiles, to the United States. 
Some people think this transfer may attain such proportions that, if we judge 
this oligopoly by the locale of its principle activities and the nationality of 
control of its capital, we can no longer consider it Japanese; but rather a new, 
US-Japanese oligopoly. 

I am not persuaded that it is legitimate to Sapuk the tendencies 
discussed here, which would define the future in terms of an internationaliza- 
tion of capital beyond its national bases. But the hypothesis that this 
evolution might reach the point of no return no longer seems absurd and 
impossible. From this standpoint, the correspondence between state and 
capital that has characterized capitalism to date has disappeared, leaving in 
place a’ new contradiction between the multiplicity of states and the 
internationalization of capital. I submit that the construction of a politically 
unified US—European—Japanese state is not inconceivable in the foreseeable 
future. 

This new contradiction compels us to reassess politics and the wars that 
one could earlier analyze in terms of the conflicting competition of national 
imperialist capitalisms. To date, the relatively brief hegemonies exercised by 
national states— England from 1815 to 1890, the United States from 1945 to 
1970—fostered the technological and financial advance of capital from these 
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nations and the progress of their state in military matters (UK naval 
supremacy, US atomic quasi-monopoly until the start of the 1960s and 
politico—military capacity for intervention until the defeat in Vietnam in 
1975). Yet the norm was rather the confl:ct of imperialisms: between France 
and England through the 18th Century; between the five powers—Britain, 
the United States, Germany, France and Japan—from 1880 to 1945; 
culminating as Germany and the United States fought a “thirty years war” 
between 1914 and 1945 to succeed Britain (the image is borrowed from 
Giovanni Arrighi). The phases of hegemony furthered the unity of the world 
system—in the 19th century by British “free trade;” following the second 
world war by US “free enterprise.” In those phases marked by war, however, 
the system tended to dissolve into rival zones, crystallized in colonial empires 
and zones of influence, notably between 188) and 1914 and then again in the 
1930s. 

The internationalization of capital rules out repetition of the dissolution 
model. At the same time, in the absence of a new US—European—Japanese 
state, it makes the re-establishment of hegemony by a gendarme state entirely 
impossible. For some, this impossibility revives the hegemony of the United 
States, essentially by default. In that case, however, the fatal gap between the 
interests of international capital and American politics, which necessarily 
reflect the exigencies of the dominant US social alliance, can only generate 
such chaos that no rationality can triumph. 

In turn, the national political-economic dialectic operates in the 
framework of this theoretical model for analyzing politics and international 
conflicts. The stability of the national bourgeois state requires an internal 
social alliance, which defines the room for political maneuvre. To illustrate: in 
the 19th century the French bourgeois state rested on the alliance of capital 
with the minor classes of the era—the still numerous peasantry, artisan 
producers, and others. This alliance isolated the working class, excluding it 
from power and the social contract. From the end of the 19th century, by 
contrast, the social contract progressively integrated the working class on the 
basis of Fordism and the welfare state, which emerged first in the United 
States and then throughout the West. The discussion of “consensus politics” 
based on the right—left divergences that underlie the democratic electoral 
game everywhere in the West today mediates the reality of this novel 
dimension in politics. 

Returning to Lenin’s phrase on the relationship between economics and 
politics, I would argue that if one ignores nuances of the sort I have presented, 
one must lapse into a fatally reductionist discourse. For instance, Jaurés 
provides the brilliant formulation, “capitalism carries war in itself like the 
thunderclouds the storm.” Whether capitalism carries in itself war or peace 
depends on the circumstances. It only carries war when in the course of 
expansion it confronts contradictions, whose nature our theoretical frame- 
work indicates, that cannot be surmounted in any other way. After all, these 
wars principally represent conflicts between national bourgeois states—the 
emergence of new states and their denial by older ones, as in the 1870s; 
interimperialist conflicts as in the two world wars; wars between expanding 
imperialist states and peripheralized peoples; and, when no hegemonic 
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bourgeois social alliance can succeed, internal conflicts of the civil war type. 

The other school of thought on conflict, the bourgeois school, finds its 
factual basis in the nature of these wars, among which class conflicts in the 
true sense of the term occupy only a minor place. Bourgeois politology starts 
by relinquishing economics as an analysis of a system commanded by the laws 
and requirements of the reproduction and expansion of capital. It thus retains 
only isolated fragments of economic reality. For the sake of realism, it may 
take into account questions of access to natural resources, the opening up of 
markets or the protection of profits. But it does so only on an ad hoc basis, 
without accepting a general theory of capitalism. After all, it centers its 
research on the foundations of potential conflicts. In fact, it proceeds from the 
simple sociological hypothesis that states are always potential competitors, 
aiming, more or less spontaneously, to ensure their “domination.” 

In this, contemporary politology remains the follower of Hobbés, 
Machiavelli and the political thought of the absolute state and mercantilism, 
without having truly surpassed them. From the 19th century, it supplemented 
their hypotheses with views on the nationalisms of peoples, which are 
supposed to aim to constitute homogeneous national states. As such, these 
states must also prove to be competitors and, thus, potential opponents. 
Later, the colonial conquest and the ethnology it inspired transferred the 
characteristics of spontaneous collective aggression attributed to nation-states 
to other, prenational forms of communities (ethnicities, tribes, religious 
groups). 

Taken to extremes, this view holds that war results from a trait inherent to 
humans and their organization in gregarious communities, whatever their 
particular form of social organization. A good example of this simplistic, 
absolutist psychologism appears in the solemn declaration that inaugurated 
UNESCO, in which the Anglo Saxon ideologues of the epoch affirmed that 
“war is born in men’s spirit... .” 

The scientific tenuousness of this thesis does not require comment. The fact 
remains that it seems to draw justification from the frequency of violent 
conflicts between states, nations and communities, more commonly than 
the—relatively peaceful—class conflict in the true sense of the term. The 
political man of action may content himself, in effect, with analyzing 
concretely the conflict-ridden contradictions that appear on an immediate 
level, without asking about their roots. The “Realpolitik” that inspired 
analyses in this view (written by such political men as Kissinger) effectively 
derive from politics, not from political science. Its geopolitical argumentation 
may prove effective for action within the system; it is not designed to 
understand the system’s nature. 

It remains deplorable that many politologists in the Third World, shaped 
by the US school, reproduce its cliches in an uncritical spirit. Thus, the 
Persians are presented as the inevitable foes of the Arabs, the Ethiopians of 
the Somalis, Christians of Muslims, just as yesterday the French, British and 
Germans saw themselves as “hereditary enemies.” This approach ignores the 
question of the nature of the social system and the contradictions that 
characterize it, as well as the social forces and ideologies that move within 
these contradictions, in favor of a general, abstract and empty principle. As a 
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result, it proves incapable of formulating a strategy of change that could 
reconcile Persians and Arabs or Ethiopians and Somalis. It remains imbued 
with the ideological discourse both of the external opponents of liberation for 
the peoples in question, and of the local powers buffeted by the vicissitudes of 
a situation they do not control. 

The nominally “realistic” acceptance of this pretended fact about human 
aggressiveness originated with the laity at the start of the European 
Renaissance, but has increasingly taken cn another ideological tendency: the 
humanist idealism of religions, including Christianity and Islam. As a basic 
principle, this humanist idealism proclaims the necessary objective of 
overcoming aggressiveness and building a peaceful world. The socialist 
movement of the 19th century had to propose a synthesis between this 
aspiration and its discoveries about the social mechanism. Socialism, and 
particularly Marxism, agreed that violerice has its roots in the heart of the 
social system of exploiting the working classes, and in our modern era of 
capital’s exploitation of labor. It follows that the conflict of states, nations or 
other communities merely expresses this more fundamental latent conflict. 
This analytical thesis necessarily demands a principle of action as a 
corrollary: that the abolition of the exploitation of labor—that is, in our era, 
the abolition of capitalism—must lead ta peace in human relationships. The 
disappearance of the state, conceived primarily as an expression of the 
exigencies of class exploitation, as well as of nations and domestic 
communities, arises from the liberation of world humanity. In turn, that 
liberation springs from this dual vision of social reality and its possible and 
hoped-for evolution. 

Today, it is no longer possible to accep: this programmatic discourse. Since 
the 1970s, a number of states claim Marxist socialism. That has not prevented 
Sino~Soviet antagonism from reaching the brink of war, Vietnam from 
invading Kampuchea, or the resurgence of dissatisfied nationalism in the 
Baltic, Central Asia, Tibet and Yugoslavia, among the Hungarian minority in 
Romania or the Turks in Bulgaria. From this arises much of the renewed 
glory of the bourgeois school: the facts seem to prove that nations transcend 
class, that even in the absence of classes, nations express themselves through 
states—which do not disappear—and tne states still act on their hopes for 
domination. The ideological discourse of the socialist powers in question 
incorporate arbitrary and changeable justifications, and can only reinforce 
the convictions of those attracted to Realpolitik. 

It is time to smash this double specter that involves social analysis in a dual 
impasse. The task requires a better understanding of the postcapitalist 
transition, and in consequence of the nature of the contradictions that 
constrain the nominally socialist societies born of the revolution. In this 
context, Ihave elsewhere’ proposed an analytical framework derived from the 
thesis that capitalist expansion has a fundamentally unequal character. It 
follows that the postcapitalist transiticn cannot be reduced to “socialist 
construction.” Rather, given its national popular nature, its real function 
must be to resolve the inequality that unavoidably shapes “real existing” 
capitalism, which is a system based on the polarization of centers and 
peripheries. For this reason, I suggested analyzing postcapitalist societies as 
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organized around a conflicting and dynamic compromise between three social 
tendencies: socialist, capitalist, and nationalist—étatist. From this standpoint, 
nominally socialist revolutions and national liberation movements participate 
in the same grand historical movement of laying to rest the capitalist system. 
They differ only in the intensity of their realization. 

The societies and states of “real socialism” are torn by new and specific 
contradictions, different from those that characterize capitalism. To 
understand the reasons for their conflicts, we must understand these 
contradictions, which fall into two families. 

The West views the socialist societies and states as adversaries—which 
they are to the extent that the nationalist-popular construction they espouse 
escapes submission to the needs of international capitalist expansion. 
Conscious of their weaknesses, these states nonetheless aspire to “peaceful 
coexistence,” to use their own term. But the West sees in these weaknesses 
only an additional reason to pressure them as they see necessary, so as to 
destroy the vision of successful national popular construction. Depending on 
time and circumstances, these pressures may reach cold war or even hot, or 
an arms race, even though an occasional balance of “detente” may blunt their 
sharpness. Here, ideological discourse and wooden language change sides: the 
harsh leitmotifs (such as the satanic “‘autocracies” of the East and their total 
lack of principles) are found in the Western media, obviously in order to 
mobilize a Western “antisocialist consensus.” 

The permanent hostility toward the societies and states of “‘real socialism” 
duplicates that which the West holds with respect to national liberation, 
which participates in the same historical movement of laying to rest “real 
existing” capitalism. Antagonism to the Third World provides an ideological 
expression of this hostility. 

In these circumstances, the states of the East, as well as the states of the 
Third World in those periods when their national liberation struggles become 
radicalized, confront the exigencies of actively resisting attempts to 
reintegrate them with the West. Their potential alliances, support and 
interventions must be seen more or less in this context. Are there general 
guiding principles in analyzing this maze of possible situations? Bourgeois 
politology researches them with its stock instruments, today doubtless 
favoring the givens of geopolitics and geostrategy.imposed by the military 
equipment of our times. This type of andlysis may provide some useful 
analytical elements. Nonetheless, it misses the principle that seems crucial in 
understanding the global strategy of Eastern countries, especially the Soviet 
Union and China: that the interventions of the two socialist powers outside 
their borders (notably in alliance with the forces of national liberation in 
sharpened conflicts with the West) remain means of ‘‘counterpressure”’ 
designed to compel the West to reduce its pressure on them. A reduction in 
the West’s pressure on the East may then decrease these counterpressures. 

The liberation movements of the capitalist Third World are poorly 
equipped to understand the logic behind the strategy of the East. They have 
not reached the stage of strong national-popular crystallization that 
characterizes nominally socialist societies. Engaged in an unequal struggle 
against capitalist imperialism, constrained by their own weaknesses to modest 
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dreams, often liable to retreat, they are tempted to blame their own 
limitations on the hesitations and maneuvering of their outside allies. But it 
remains the work of the popular forces of the country in question to advance 
their own national liberation movement to the point where they achieve a 
national popular revolution. ‘‘Antiimperialist solidarity” can never substitute 
for fundamental inadequacies at this level. 

The “external” contradiction between the “socialist”? societies and states 
(and states of radical national liberation) end world capitalism obviously does 
not operate in isolation from “internal” contradictions—the second family of 
contradictions—inherent in the societies I have called national-popular. The 
entanglement of these two groups of contradictions—internal and 
external—is such that it is hardly possible to distinguish the general 
principles governing their development. Only concrete analysis of each case 
seems possible. Nonetheless, let me note, perhaps as a warning, one 
dangerous simplification: the view that socialist forces operate in the 
ideological mode, on the basis of antiimperialist solidarity, where the forces of 
national capitalism and étatism appear more pragmatic by temperament and 
interest and thus more easily tempted by compromise and the cynicism of 
Realpolitik. 

Africa and the Middle East are the theater for the most numerous and 
almost permanent conflicts. But the diversity of these phenomena and the 
apparent impossibility of finding solutions discourages many analysts, even 
the relevant national and foreign politicians. Some relinquish the search to 
understand and content themselves with an analogy to a misunderstood 
feudal Europe. In this view, African societies, victimized by their 
backwardness, are the contested terrain of various “tribes,” peoples and 
communities. As such, they provide room fcr the race to power of autocratic 
potentates, who may use unprincipled aliances with those great powers that 
agree to enter the destructive game, whether to maintain their “presence” in 
economic and ‘“‘cultural’’ terms or to further their global geostrategy. The 
metaphor is facile; the vision, which won ground as the illusions of the 1960s 
dissipated, remains false. 

Every case has its own peculiarities, which must not be ignored. In this 
sense, concrete analyses remain irreplaceable. In almost every one of these 
innumerable cases, however, four sources of conflict combine in a unique 
manner: first, the ‘suppressed conflict between the requirements of 
popular-national liberation and the logic of submission to capitalist expansion 
imposed by imperialism; second, the internal conflicts that result from the 
fragility of national society, its popular fcrces and its governing classes; third, 
the East-West conflict, whose projections on the continent operate according 
to its own logic; fourth, the commercial competition of those capitalist powers 
with interests in the region. 

This order of presentation of the sources of conflict corresponds to a 
hierarchy of importance. It reflects, on the one hand, the degree of potential 
violence attached to the cause of the conflict, and on the other the consequent 
impact of the solution of the conflict. 

Today, it seems, politeness demards that we accept that political 
independence ended the epoch of national liberation. It follows that later 
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developments result principally from the dynamic of ‘‘internal causes” within 
the societies and states of the Third World. The first proposition ignores the 
fact that the states of the capitalist Third World obtained their independence 
in conditions that ruled out their “disengagement.” On the contrary, in 
general, their unequal inclusion in the world capitalist system deepened. In 
contrast, for good or evil, societies that pursued a “socialist revolution” were 
disengaged in the precise sense we have given this term. As a result, the 
capitalist Third World remains far from the objective of national liberation, a 
prerequisite for taking the path toward eradicating the legacy of unequal 
development. In varying degrees, local bourgeoisies controlled the national 
liberation movements that won independence. They directed the movements’ 
development thereafter toward perspectives that did not threaten the 
expansion of world capitalism. Thus, responsibility for national liberation 
returns to the popular classes, who are victimized by the new stage of 
peripheral capitalist development. 

By corrollary, the invariably and increasingly unfavorable external factor 
continues largely to condition the evolution of internal factors. In the same 
measure, the conflict between imperialism and the national-popular 
movement necessarily becomes more violent. Are not the most violent wars of 
the Third World, as a rule, precisely those where this direct confrontation 
occupies centre stage, as in Nicaragua, the permanent Israeli—Arab conflict, 
and the struggle initiated by the people of southern Africa with their fight 
against the apartheid regime? In the context of analyses of the Palestinian and 
South African conflicts, I have proposed some relevant propositions.” Here, I 
will only summarize some of my conclusions. 

The Palestinian conflict does not result exclusively from the collision 
between two nationalisms—in this case, Arabic and Israeli—whose 
legitimacy remains equal for those who consider nationalism legitimate as 
such. In fact Israel is an instrument in the service of world capitalist 
expansion whose objective is to thwart the Arabic national-popular 
revolution. 

Naturally, the defeat of the national-popular revolution in the Arab 
countries has not resulted exclusively from the external aggression of the 
West. We have never failed to insist on the partial responsibility of the historic 
limits of the Egyptian and Arabic liberation movements, from Mohamed Ali 
at the start of the 19th century through Nasser, via the endeavors of the liberal 
bourgeoisie from the 1920s to the 1940s. 

Nonetheless, to date external aggression has effectively prevented the 
movement of the Arab peoples from overcoming these internal limitations. It 
has even inflicted serious reversals, as today. For the past 40 years, that 
external aggression has taken Israel for its favored instrument; but it is not a 
recent phenomenon. The region has a peculiar position in geostrategy and 
history. Thus, Egypt was sited yesterday on the route to India, and today is 
on the route to oil; and Europe explicitly fears the reconstitution—in an 
initiative of which only Egypt seems capable—of a unified, modern Arab 
state on its southern flank. Doubtless for these peculiar reasons, Europe has 
bitterly and systematically opposed all efforts toward modernization in Egypt. 

As early as 1839, 40 years before the first appearance of Zionism, when 
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Mohamed Ali’s armies defeated the Sultan of the Ottoman, British diplomacy 
invented the Israel Project, imagining organizing Jewish emigration to 
Palestine so as to create a “European” stete—according to the London Globe 
at the time, in order to keep an eye on Egypt and cut if off from the Arab 
Maghreb. Unfortunately, this primary function of the Zionist project remains 
largely hidden by antisemitic blackmail, which its proponents exploit 
expertly. 

The retreat that results from stalemate in these conditions again places in 
center stage the internal conflicts that result from the fragility of 
peripheralized Arab societies, which both cause and reflect the historical 
limits mentioned. above. Religious and sectarian disintegration, passive return 
to a comprador system dominated by the United States with the active 
complicity of the oil regimes of the Gulf, do not constitute primary realities, 
whose progress must inevitably occupy a central position. Rather, they 
dissipate during moments of national-popular upheaval, and reappear in 
moments of popular passivity. 

The Palestinian conflict also demonstrates the limits of the alliance between 
national liberation and the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union remains 
interested in supporting antiimperialist struggles only as dictated by its 
permanent global strategy of peaceful coexistence. This principle, not in itself 
necessarily bad, must be taken into account. Rather than hiding it behind 
ideological discourse or burying it in excessive diplomatic secrecy, its 
consequences in each situation should be made explicit. 

Finally, the Palestinian conflict illuminates the real-world position—which 
is entirely minor—of contradictions within the West. Despite the economic 
competition between the United States and Europe, which many of our 
colleagues emphasize, the West appears united and aligned behind the 
United States against the Arabic national-popular revolution. Certainly, at 
one point General de Gaulle sought, through France, a margin of autonomy 
for Europe; but it derived from his aim of establishing French Arabic politics 
freed from Zionist dictates—a whimsy with no important consequences. 

The South African conflict only achieved an important place in Western 
public opinion after the South African people forced it into a new, decisive 
phase. It menaced imperialist interest in the region after the liquidation of 
apartheid, which is now only a question of time. 

For a century, the imperialist system of domination in the south African 
region was built on the linkage of the “white” regime in South Africa and the 
old direct colonialisms of Britain and Portugal. The collapse of the latter in 
Angola and Mozambique in 1975 and Zimbabwe in 1980 did not immediately 
eliminate the role of South Africa. On the contrary, its attacks, designed to 
destabilize the states established at independence, complemented the many 
pressures exercised by the West on the Frontline States, which sought to end 
all potentially irreversible advances in a national-popular direction. 

The South African struggle, then, does not end simply with the abolition of 
apartheid. That would provide the basis for evolution in two contradictory 
directions. One, the strategic objective of the West, would stop with the 
realization of “majority rule,” which implies a black government in South 
Africa disposed to play the game of integration in the world capitalist system. 
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Mutatis mutandis, it would repeat Zimbabwe’s experience after achieving 
independence under the Lancaster House agreement. The alternative 
prospect involves advancing beyond neocolonialism. South Africa’s material 
basis, without equal on the continent, reinforces this possibility. Obviously, 
this kind of progress threatens neocolonialism at least throughout southern 
Africa. As a result, Western strategy has a dual objective, which despite 
appearances is not at all contradictory: on the one hand to use negotiations 
and pressure to eliminate apartheid before the struggle becomes so 
radicalized that it adopts another social perspective; and on the other hand to 
accelerate the neocolonial reconquest of the fragile states in the 
region—Angola, Mozambique, to a lesser extent Zimbabwe, Madagascar 
and Mauritius. The destablization of these regimes, in collusion with 
apartheid South Africa, then fits logically with the strategy of the West 
against the national-popular struggle. 

As in Palestine, the South African conflict illuminates the limits of Soviet 
involvement. It also reveals the common front the West presents against 
national-popular liberation. Doubtless, at the level of the media, the 
“antiracist” dimension sets ideological limits. Moreover, the existence of an 
.Afro—US population with which US liberals want to show solidarity often 
provides, oddly enough, for a less retrogressive discussion on South Africa in 
the United States than in Europe—although neither fails to condemn the 
“proSoviet” governments of Angola and Mozambique. 

The internal quarrels between some of the ethnicities in the two countries 
in question as well as the bureaucratic responses of the local powers and their 
tendency to negate these realities, not to speak of the notorious inadequacies 
of their economic and social policies—all these are undeniable. They reflect 
the insufficient maturity of the liberation movement, which cannot be 
considered a national-popular movement in the necessary sense of the term. 
Nonetheless, the West does not underline these realities in innocence. It does 
not aim to help these peoples overcome their inadequacies, but to exploit 
them by imposing a return to neocolonial rank. 

Obviously, the Middle East and South Africa do not exhaust the fields of 
conflict between national-popular aspirations and Western imperialism. 
Without fear of exaggeration, one can say that the African continent as a 
whole constitutes the permanent and major theater of this conflict. In the 
course of the past three decades, at various times half the African states have 
gone beyond neocolonialism—in Egypt, Algeria, the Sudan, Libya, Mali, 
Guinea, Guinea Bissau, Burkina Fasso, Cape Verde, Ghana, Benin, the 
Congo, Zaire, Ethiopia, Somalia, Tanzania, Uganda, Zambia, Zimbabwe, 
Angola, Mozambique, Madagascar, Mauritius and the Seychelles. In various 
degrees, all their efforts met with the hostility of the West, in forms ranging 
from economic and financial pressure to subversion and even military 
invasion. 

Doubtless, the national aspirations of the governments in question did not 
permit a uniform degree of radicalization. Often they lacked sufficient 
popular power, sometimes because the governments themselves did not want 
the popular movement to acquire dynamic autonomy. Moreover, these 
attempts, seemed, at least, inherently weak, and they reverted to the rut of 
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neocolonialism. Some could not surmount the ethnic and other contradictions 
within their own people. 

Nonetheless, the economic and political apparatus established by Europe 
on the eve of independence was not designed to support popular forces, but to 
maintain the neocolonial order that they confront. There is little reason for 
surprise, then, that so many “rapid interventions” by paratroopers have 
reinstalled a dictator totally devoted to Western interests. Hypocrisy reigns 
when the West laments the state of Africa and its peoples without mentioning 
its illegitimate but united support for the most retrograde and corrupt local 
forces against the most honest—whose errars and inadequacies it compla- 
cently underlines. 

The association of Africa with the European Economic Community (EEC) 
under the Lomé Accords must be understood in the framework of the 
perpetuation of the neocolonial relationsaip. Some of our European friends 
advance the argument that the weakness cf Africa’s popular forces make it too 
immature for anything else. Others observe that even if the association 
benefits neocolonial interest, its documents and institutions authorize a 
margin for maneuvre, which neither the national-popular forces in Africa nor 
the forces of the Left in Europe (which could push their governments and the 
EEC) adequately exploit. This argument is tenable if, like us, one believes 
that choosing the worse evil rarely provides the most effective tactic in seeking 
to modify the strategic balance of forces. But it should not inspire misgivings 
about the prospects for national-popular disengagement. Africa will not 
develop through an “enlightened paternalism,” which remains as utopian as 
the “enlightened colonialism” of yesteryear, to which some forces on the 
European left appealed, perhaps even sincerely. The African peoples cannot 
escape the general law: rule or submit. 

This does not imply that the wars of Africa appear only in an 
antiimperialist dimension. The list of interethnic conflicts, for instance, is as 
long as that of conflicts between African nationalism and the West: Zaire, 
Uganda, Ethiopia, the Sudan, Rwanda znd Burundi, Angola, Mozambique, 
Nigeria, and Chad have been or remain theaters of violent conflict, sometimes 
even civil war. In other countries the conflict remains latent, contained only 
by means of continued repression. No less significant is the list of wars 
between states, over boundaries or oper: or hidden territorial ambitions: to 
name a few, Ethiopia/Somalia/Sudan; Algeria/Morocco (and the Western 
Sahara); Mali/Burkina Fasso. 

None of these conflicts has been fabricated by agencies foreign to Africa. 
The pronouncements of local governments to that effect seem dubious even 
when, as is often the case, various external forces utilize the occasion to 
support some forces and oppose others, depending on their own strategic or 
tactical objectives, and often cynically. 

Are these conflicts, then, the inevitable result of some hostility inherent in 
all human “communities,” as superficial politology proposes? (I have 
suggested an alternative analysis.*) Briefly, let me summarize my major 
conclusions. 

First, the coincidence of state and nation during the formation of central 
capitalism produced a unique history in Western Europe, which the 
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bourgeois ideology of the nation reflects. Its results prove debatable even in 
Europe east of the Elbe and south of the Alps, and still more elsewhere in the 
world. The ideology of ethnicity is in large measure a by-product of the 
ideologization of the nation, and so provides only a deformed, sometimes 
mythical, picture of reality. 

In these conditions, we propose the hypothesis that “communal” conflicts 
result fundamentally from the struggles between fractions of the ruling class. 
The fragility of the ruling classes probably provides their most obvious shared 
characteristic. Some are comprador classes constrained to act within the 
narrow limits set by world capital. These may be merely a comprador 
bureaucracy—the apparatus of a comprador state. They may constitute a 
comprador bourgeoisie, which at least has economic interest, however inferior 
its position in world capitalism. Other ruling classes may comprise groups 
with nationalist aspirations, without managing to become the “‘intelligentsia” 
of an alliance of truly popular forces. In either case, the different segments of 
such a class face a strong temptation to develop power based on the 
mobilization of fractions of the people behind “symbols” that leave them in 
control. Either ethnic or religious symbols are often well adapted to this kind 
of competition for power. 

Thus, it is not ethnocentric atavism which compels people to misapprehend 
realities other than those of the communities to which they belong. Nor does 
some other kind of autocratic atavism constrain the rulers to manipulate 
“ethnic satans” as the “causes” of such conflicts. Rather, the weakness of 
peripheral society as a whole, and particularly its ruling classes, must be 
considered. 

The national-popular perspective here requires a strategy at once 
democratic and. unitary. That is, it must work toward maintaining, even 
creating, great territories and thus large states equal to the defiance that 
national-popular disengagement demands. At the same time, it must respect 
the diversity that builds these large territories. In this political perspective, 
the right of peoples to rule themselves must be realized. 

The global conflict of the Superpowers does not imply some necessary 
symmetry between the objectives of the actors. The United States assumed 
the lead among the capitalist forces that adopt the conservative objective of 
perpetuating the neocolonial integration of Africa in the global system. The 
forces of national-popular liberation cannot avoid confronting it. Neither the 
Soviet Union nor, by extension, China has the ambition—or the option—of 
supporting with force a progressive transformation of the continent. At worst, 
if the prospect of a serious and durable detente emerged, the “socialist” 
superpowers might accept a retreat from Africa, abandoning its peoples to a 
solitary confrontation with their internal and external enemies. More 
probably, they might find some “presence” in Africa useful in two ways. First, 
it could provide a means precisely to compel their adversary to détente. 
Alternatively, if—as is always possible—armed conflict should emerge, 
Africa could provide bases for action in the Mediterranean, the North and 
South Atlantic and the Indian Ocean. Specialists in military questions argue 
that such geostrategic preoccupations tend to lose their validity in the era of 
intercontinental missiles, and even more Star Wars. But can they disappear 
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entirely if the risk of conflagration has not been reduced to all or nothing, but 
includes intermediate options for which the control of regional initiatives 
retains its importance? 

Finally, diplomacy conserves its rigats. That is, even the Soviet and 
Chinese states tend to take into account only what exists, which means those 
authorities in power. It would be naive to believe or even hope that their 
preoccupation with the longer term (hopefully “‘socialism”) goes beyond the 
ideological level, however sincere. In the future as in the past, acceding to the 
requirements of diplomacy permits approaches that must be called 
opportunism by anyone who considers national-popular goals an uncontest- 
able requirement of progress. These approaches appear whenever an alliance 
of more or less nationalist local power (and thus one in conflict, to some 
degree, with the West) with the “socialist” states not only fails to facilitate but 
even prevents the evolution of this power toward the desired irreversible 
national-popular crystallization. 

Finally, I arrive at the last chapter of cur analysis: the competition between 
Europe and the United States. Let me be brief, since this competition has not 
led to a political competition in either Africa or the Middle East. On the 
contrary, the means of the United States and those of Europe have here been 
mobilized in complementary fashion. In this region, Europe is perfectly 
aligned. 
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Nation-States in an International 
Framework: An Economist’s Perspective 
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The juxtaposition of the concept “global civilization” with the dismal science 
of economics sounds like an oxymoron, an uneasy cohabitation of 
near-opposites much like (the Indian) “compulsory cooperation,” and (the 
French) “organized free trade.” Yet, it is evident that the increasing 
interdependence of the world economy in several areas has prompted 
increased numbers of people and states to consider anew the question of 
national sovereignty in economic matters, putting it squarely in the context of 
the emerging global economy that is j:ielping to create, in turn, what 
Professors Falk and Mendlovitz have aptly called “the coming global 
civilization”. ' 


Economics and national sovereignty 


When it comes to analyzing the position of the nation-state in the 
international context, from the viewpoint of how national sovereignty must be 
considered in that wider milieu, economists generally distinguish among three 
wholly different types of questions: 


(A) How is national sovereignty compromised by the nation-state being 
situated in the midst of an international economy; more precisely, i) is the 
efficacy of specific, national policy instruments to achieve national objectives 
impaired by increased interaction witk the world economy; and ii) is the 
ability to implement these national objectives itself impaired by such increased 
interaction? 

(B) Changing the perspective, economists also ask whether formal (i.e., 
institutionalized, as at IMF or GATT) “regime-formation” or informal 
“coordination of policies” (i.e., through summit agreements) can achieve 
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collective solutions that are superior for each nation, given its own objectives, 
to national, uncoordinated decisions: i.e., whether collective solutions are 
superior to individual-rationality-dictated solutions, in which case national 
sovereignty must be curtailed in the national interest through acceptance of 
collectively-imposed constraints on policy freedom. 

(C) Finally, the national objectives themselves may be questioned, raising 
the wider question of what “preferred world” an impartial observer such as a 
member of the WOMP team may want to see. This is par excellence a question 
that economists raise but do not have the means to address: the classic 
approach of economists is to sidestep the question of values, or meta-values 
(values about values), and to start the economic analysis of policy with values 
specified “exogenously.” 


To illustrate the three questions above, consider the case where Dick plays the 
flute. He can happily do so and maximize or satisfy his pleasure from it. But 
now introduce Saul who plays the fiddle, just across the corridor and at the 
same time as Dick plays the flute. This (increased, indeed new) interaction 
leaves both in anguish. The efficacy of their musicmaking in producing 
pleasure is reduced; they may not even be able to play at all if they are 
sufficiently given to fits of anger. This is problem (A). 

But suppose then that we get them to play the same piece of music together: 
an ensemble for flute and violin. Both now play well and happily. The 
imposition of this collective solution—they might even arrive at it 
cooperatively—has made each better off. This is solution (B) and it reduces 
the conventionally defined autonomy or sovereignty of each, while increasing 
their pleasure. 

But then suppose that, like Nero, Dick and Saul are playing while their 
homes burn. We should surely put an end then to their musical pleasures and 
set them to putting out the fire. They are not doing the right thing as they play 
music: problem (C) has arisen. Their sovereignty must be compromised, in 
our view, because their values are wrong: we need to shift them to our 
“preferred world.” 

Since analogies are often only approximate, and the one I have provided is 
also, let me illustrate with specific examples from economic analyses. 


(A)(1) Thus, if an economy’s trade—GNP ratio rises, constituting greater 
interaction with the outside world, the effectiveness of fiscal expansion in 
restoring full employment will be reduced since the leakage into foreign 
imports will be greater (if the marginal and average import propensities are 
clustered together).’ 
(A}(2) An excellent example of the impossibility of achieving a national 
target in an economy integrated into the world economy, through financial 
flows, however, rather than trade, is provided by the failure to achieve 
egalitarian objectives since capital, both financial and human (i.e., the 
bourgeoisie), will flee to other countries in the world economy. This is the 
classic problem of “socialism in one country: President Allende and 
President Mitterand both have experienced it in some degree. 

An equally pertinent example is the effect that the accumulated debt 
overhang can have on a country’s options. The thrust of the international 
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institutions and banks and Western donors is certain to be in the direction of a 
political economy in the indebted countries where efficiency rather than 
equity is paramount. 

(B) The question of collective rationality is one that comes up in numerous 
international contexts. The classic case is that of beggar-my-neighbor policies 
of exchange rate devaluations in the 1930s where, in the face of 
unemployment, countries tried to deflec: foreign demand to themselves 
through devaluations, each trying to benefit itself at the expense of others. 
The result was to put all back further and to get the founding fathers of the 
IMF at Bretton Woods to agree on collectively imposed restraints on such 
behavior. 

Again, consider the case of aid-tying by source. If the United States ties its 

aid by source, it deflects Pakistan’s, the US aid recipient’s, expenditure (say, 
US$100 million) from Germany to itself, reducing the efficacy of aid to 
Pakistan. If Germany ties its aid to Indonesia by source, it deflects 
Indonesian expenditure of this aid (sav, US$100 million) from the United 
States to Germany, reducing the worth of the aid to Indonesia. But the net 
effect of the tying by both is to help the exports of neither the United States 
nor Germany: each loses (US$100 million) equally by the other’s aid-tying 
while hurting the aid-recipients who are forced to buy from (more expensive) 
aid-source countries. A collectively imposed untying-of-aid would then hurt 
neither of the aid donors while helping both of the aid recipients. 
(C) International immigration provides a neat example, on the other hand, 
of a phenomenon where national sovere:gnzy may be a barrier to a “‘preferred 
world.” Thus, a socialist country may want to restrict emigration, the 
capitalist country may simultaneously want to restrict immigration, both 
happy in their mutual and matching exercise of this sovereignty (whatever 
their public postures regarding the other’s policies). But to you and me, as 
outside observers, this may well be ar inferior world that restricts human 
freedom to move, a value in itself (or, if we are interested in world economic 
efficiency, a means to maximal use of world resource endowments). 

With these clarifying remarks, let me now turn to key respects in which the 
world economy has witnessed increased interaction or “globalization”? and 
then examine its various implications fcr sovereignty as distinguished above. 


Increased globalization 


Perhaps the most dramatic aspect of the postwar period has been the 
increased globalization of the world economy in matters of trade, MNCs, 
financial flows and even immigration. Let me treat each in turn. 


Trade. There has been a continuing increase in trade-GNP ratios in 
virtually all economies. Figure | shows quite dramatically that, during three 
decades (1953-63, 1963-73 and 1973-83), the average postwar growth of 
world trade typically exceeded that of world output, implying an increase in 
the average trade—output ratio for the world economy. Figure 2 shows this 
equally dramatically by plotting the growth of exports from industrial 
countries against the (slower) growth of their GDP during 1953—1981. 
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Ficure 1. Average postwar growth rates of world output and trade. Source: G. 
Hufbauer, and J. Schott, Trading for Growth (Washington, DC: Institute for 
International Economics, 1985). 
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Ficure 2. Growth of industrial countries, exports and gross domestic product, 
1953-81. Note: Calculations based on IMF indexes for gross domestic product and 
export volumes of the industrial countries from 1958—81. Source: International 
Monetary Fund, Supplement on Trade Statistics (Washington, DC: IMF, 1982); and 
International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics (Washington, DC: IMF, 
1985). 
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TABLE |. Estimates of import ratios for the Soviet Union for 1970 and 1980. 





Measure Values in Absolute Estimates Ratios 
Figure (billion) (percent) 
1970 1980 1970 1980 
(dallars) 
Ia QW/OS 11:87/443.5° — 68.52/972.5° 2.67 7.04 
Ia-Venous QW/OS n.a. 56.7°/972.5 n.a. 5.83 
(domestic rubles) 
IIa QG/ON 24.9°/382.8° 92.39/637.6° 6.50 14.48 





Note: Measures Ia et al., refer to alternative concepts. By Measures Ia and IIIa, the two main measures 
distinguished in the author’s paper, the Soviet import-to-GNP ratio has increased between 1970 and 
1980. Source: Padma Desai, of. cit., note 3. 


Notably, most countries’ trade-GNP ratios continued to increase even 
through the sluggish 1970s. For the industrialized countries together, 
Michaely? has estimated that the import-GDP ratio increased from 13% to 
17% (and, excluding oil, from 11.7% to 13.9%) between 1973 and 1979. The 
implied 2.9% annual rate of increase in this index of “trade interdependence” 
was almost identical to its 2.8% annual rate of increase during the more 
prosperous years between 1960 and 1973. 

It is also worth noting that this increasing trade ratio applies equally to 
socialist countries. For a wide variety of definitions, and adjusting for 
differences between Soviet and Western definitions and conventions in 
estimating national income and also the contribution of foreign trade therein, 
the conclusion seems unassailable that the 1970s saw a significant increase in 
the Soviet trade—GNP ratio (though it remains below that of many OECD 
countries): as Table 1 from Padma Desai’s recent work on this problem 
indicates.’ 

Why have these trade ratios increased so dramatically in the postwar 
period? The most compelling reasons seem to be twofold. First, the postwar 
period saw a sustained and dramatic reduction in the average tariffs of the 
OECD countries down to less than two-digit levels. As Figure 3 illustrates for 
the United States, and is typical for Europe and Japan as well, successive 
tariff-cutting GATT rounds ushered in significant trade liberalization in the 
OECD countries. This liberalization certainly increased the openness of the 
OECD economies, increasing their trade and their incomes and surely the 
ratio of trade to income as well. 

The decision of the Soviet and Eas: European economies to participate 
more in the international division-of labour has been at the bottom of their 
increased trade ratios; and we can expect more on that front as perestroika 
takes hold. In addition, the enormously influential example of the successful 
outward-oriented, export-promoting LDCs such as South Korea and Taiwan 
has also shifted orthodoxy away from inward-looking, import-substituting 
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Ficure 3. Reduction in average US tariff rate after GATT rounds. Source: J. M. 
Finger, “Trade Liberalization: A Public Choice Perspective,” in R. C. Amacher, G. 
Haberler and T. D. Willett (eds.), Challenges to a Liberal International Economic Order 
(Washington, DC: American Enterprise Institute, 1979); and the World Bank, World 
Development Report (New York: Oxford University Press). The weighted average tariff 
rate of the United States after the Tokyo round of GATT was 4.6%. 


developmental strategies of the 1950s and 1960s in many developing 
countries, the chief examples being the Newly Exporting Countries (NECs) 
such as Thailand and now China. 


Direct Foreign Investment (DFI). But an equally dramatic, and complementary 
role in the increasing trade interdependence has been played by DFI. In 
particular, the pattern of DFI, earlier geared in the developing countries to 
sheltered home markets made accessible by these countries only by DFI from 
abroad, has increasingly shifted to multinational corporations (MNCs) who 
invest in one market in pursuit of lower costs to export to others, thus 
increasing trade rather than supplanting it. This has resulted in a veritable 
international criss-crossing of the pattern of DFIs. 

We are long past the one-way DFI notions such as those alarmingly 
portrayed in Servan-Schreiber’s The American Challenge.* Cross-investments 
between countries occur with frequency today.. These cross-investments are 
not merely DFIs by each country in a different industry from. the other’s DFI . 
in one’s own. Often, there are intra-industry.cross-investments: MNCs in the 
same industry penetrate each other’s home base. They occasionally even 
export from there back to one’s home market and elsewhere.” | Joint 
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production ventures and production-cum-marketing arrangements are also 
increasingly common, resulting in incestuous cross-country relationships 
among otherwise- -competing MNCs. 

We confront in consequence what might be called a spider’s-web 
phenomenon: production is globalized -hrough a web of criss-crossing DFTs - 
and lesser relationships. an important aspect of this phenomenon, recently . 
investigated in depth by Irving Kravis and Robert Lipsey® for the United 
States is revealing. 

Their examination of US world exports, its s MNCs and majority owned 
affiliates abroad, for 1966 through 1983, shows two dramatic facts: in 1966, 
the “offshore” exports br the foreign affiliates were over a quarter of the 
“mainland” US exports, whereas by 1933 this ratio had increased yet further 
to nearly three-quarters; end the United States parents’ “mainland” exports 


exceeded by 1977 their affliates’ “offshore” exports (see Figure 4). Evidently, - 


offshore production for gbbal markets has become a predominant reality. 

But then this phenomenon has also been observed by Magnus Blomstrém’ 
for Swedish multinationals and Silvio Borner? has found it so much of the 
essence of recent Swiss experience that he has written of this overseas, . 
“offshore” Swiss multina-ional extension as Die Sechste Schweiz.° - 

The interesting consequences of this spider’s-web DFI phenomenon, and . «- 
the associated increase ia globalization of world production and in world `~ 
trade, will be the main focus of my discussion below. For the moment, 
however, let me complete my review of the increased interdependence in other 
areas. 
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FIGURE 4. Shares i in world exports of the United States, US MNCs and affiliates, 
1966-83. Source: kipsey and Kravis, op. cit., note 6. f 
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Finance. The growth of portfolio investment and resulting international 
capital flows within the world economy is a development that could not have 
been anticipated at the end of the second world war; it certainly did not enter 
the calculations of the Bretton Woods architects. In fact, the design of the 
IMF does not reveal any major preoccupation with the possibility of this 
phenomenon nor can we reconcile the thrust of the World Bank’s mission 
with the notion that major private portfolio flows were expected to arise. 

And yet, history is full of surprises. The growing convertibility of capital 
accounts in the OECD countries, slow as it was in coming through the 1950s, - 
the rise of the Eurodollar market, and then the phenomenal change wrought 
by the OPEC surplus which made the Western banks flush with OPEC 
surpluses which then found their way into the developing countries that find 
themselves today in the debt crisis, and now the surplus of Japan, have 
transformed the scene completely. The possibility of major shifts of funds 
across world financial markets, and the impossibility of effectively controlling 
these flows through financial controls, has raised new problems for the 
managers of the world’s international monetary system. The debt crisis has 
raised different, but equally difficult problems for the economies of the 
indebted countries. Both are problems that raise questions of national 
autonomy of policies and of the advisability of collective action. 


Immigration. The neglect by the Bretton Woods conferees of the issues that 
growing international migration would raise in the postwar world was yet 
more complete and dramatic. Control of immigration has long been the 
bastion of national sovereignty: it is commonplace to assert that “one cannot 
lose control over one’s borders.” Few international compacts restrain nations’ 
claims over their decisions on whom to allow into their territory and indeed 
how to treat them once they get in, legally or illegally. The ILO addresses 
workers’ rights; the UNHCR worries about refugees; but there is no single 
place, like the IMF or GATT, where civilized nations find themselves 
restrained by principles, commonly agreed on, that govérn how migrants, 
legal and illegal, voluntary and involuntary, are to be treated. 

And yet, international migration has turned out to be a major, and 
enduring, even expanding, phenomenon. The Gastarbeiter program brought 
in, until 1973, as much as 10% of the total working force in some EEC 
countries such as West Germany, reflecting an immigration system working 

_according to economic principles of demand. The United States, which 
instead had a family and refugee-oriented system, has brought in substantial 
numbers as well. The European system focussed overwhelmingly on unskilled 
workers, the true arbeiters; under the US system, modified by preferential- 
entry quotas for professionals, and under the Canadian “points” system, the 
composition has reflected the “brain drain” inflow of professionals as well, 
including (after the 1965 elimination of regional-cum-racial quotas) many 
from the LDCs. l . 

The OPEC surpluses, which accrued mostly to the labor-deficient 
Middle-Eastern countries such as Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, also led to a 
phenomenal import of labor, with and without skills, that made international 
migration a major force even as the European economies turned their back on 
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the gastarbeiter system for new labor inflows thanks to the same OPEC 
phenomenon which hurt their economies as it helped the OPEC economies. 

Again, reflecting the inevitable dynamic of immigration flows, where “one 
Turk leads to another” (i.e., information networks are the grease that turns _ 
the wheel), substantial illegal immigration flows have also developed around 
the world. Especially, in the United States, the estimates of those who cross 
the Rio Grande and come in, and others who arrive by other routes, have 
been so substantial that immigration “reform” has been addressed to this 
specific problem alone! 

Finally, the refugee problem has been growing across the world, it 
criss-crosses continents: people flee from communist regimes such as 
Vietnam, from civil wars as in El Salvador and Nicaragua, from oppression as 
in Haiti, and from massacres as in Ruanda Burundi, Uganda and East 
Pakistan (now Bangladesh). 


Effects of globalization 


In each of these areas—trade, DFI, finance and migration—where we have 
witnessed increased interaction among nation-states in the postwar world 
economy, there is evidence of its impact on the sovereignty of these 
nation-states in‘economic matters, as also on the growing need to transcend it 
with collective solutions, whether their own values or other “preferred 
values” are taken as the objectives which such solutions must seek to achieve 
better. 

In the remainder of this paper I wish to address mainly, though not 
exclusively, the areas of trade and DFI. As it happens, these are also matters 
where the Soviets have an immediate interest as they work towards perestroika 
and seek to integrate the Soviet economy more frontally and fully into the 
world economy and in the superstructure of multilateral institutions such as 


the GATT. 


(A) Trade and multinationals. Let me emphasize the following points. 


1. The spider’s-web phenomenon noted. above has steadily changed the 
international political economy. It is turning loose on the global scene 
powerful forces (from interested multinationals) that create a supporting 
interest for open markets and for the politics of antiprotectionism. National 
pursuit of autarkic policies is therefore likely to become a less feasible 
option down the road; an outcome which I welcome. 

2. The global political economy also is changing, not merely in the direction 
of keeping markets open; it has also shifted to bringing more sectors (such 
as services and agriculture, hitherto exempted from GATT discipline) into 
the open-trading framework. The central dynamic here is provided by 
what I call the “diminished giant” syndrome in the United States. The 
decline in relative US economic position vis-a-vis the Pacific nations (see 
Figure 5) while the United States has simultaneously become more 
trade-oriented like other countries has led to a petulance and militancy in 
trade matters in the United States which extends beyond bilateral 
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Figure 5. Shares of the United States, Europe and Japan in world GDP, 1950-80. 
Source: UNCTAD, Handbook of International Trade and Development Statistics (Geneva: 
UNCTAD, 1983). 


aggressiveness against these nations to aggressive demands by export- 
seeking lobbies in the service and other sectors for foreign markets. 
Since services often require the “right to establish,” these demands in 
the service sector extend in effect also to demands for foreign investment 
rights at one remove; thus calling into question the hitherto-accepted 
national autonomy over the question of regulating foreign investment. 

3. The shift by an increasingly trade-oriented but insecure United States to 
regional trade arrangements such as the US—Israel and the US—Canada 
free trade areas, under GATT Article XXIV, also represents a departure 
from traditional US multilateralism, suggesting that the multilateral 
approach favored under GATT may yield to regionalism once again, 
leading to the breakup of the world economy into major trading blocs. 

4. The increased US insistence on reciprocity from even developing countries 
is another manifestation of the changed situation, reflecting the 
combination of an increased US trade interaction in the world economy 
and its reduced weight in it. The importance of the LDCs in world trade 
today, combined with US insecurity in trade, have meant that the United 
States is increasingly insisting on removing the Special and Differential 
Treatment of the LDCs and requiring them to accept reciprocal market 
access obligations under GATT. 

5. Finally, the Soviet Union also should expect this increased insistence now 
on reciprocity to make its admission to GATT more difficult, since it is not 
possible really to have socialist countries, where prices do not play the 
same role as they do in capitalist countries, to accept the kind of market 
access obligations that others do. Even if the question is waived in the 
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interest of admitting the Soviet Unicn into the GATT, the question will 
plague negotiators from the member countries: how can the Soviet Union 
effectively promise free market access to foreign suppliers (that, say, the 
United States does) unless enterprises are truly autonomous, exchange 
and trade controls do not inhibit purchases, and so on? The problem, even 
with the best political goodwill among nations, is whether “fix-quantity”’ 
national regimes make sense as members of a “‘fix-rule” international 
regime such as the GATT.'° The current GATT members will have to 
resolve this issue. 


(B) Finance and debts. A few remarks now on finance and debts. The need to 
coordinate economic policy among nation-states, in the presence of high 
international capital mobility is now wicely recognized. The question of such 
coordination extends to fiscal and monetary policies and exchange rate 
management. 

Among the issues it has raised are: (i) can such coordination really be 
achieved when, in societies such as the United States with multiple power 
centers (e.g., Congress and the Administration, the Treasury and an 
independent Federal Reserve chairman), the capacity to coordinate even 
internally so as to deliver externally is limited? (ii) Is such coordination likely 
to improve results for each coordinating nation-state when there are serious 
differences of opinion as to what is the “true” model that describes and 
captures the working of the international economy? Recent analysis at 
Brookings and elsewhere with several alternative models, currently in vogue, 
shows that if countries A and B work with different models while “‘reality”’ 
reflects a yet third model, the outcome of international coordination 
(reflecting the “wrong” models of A and B) is as likely to be harmful (to A 
and B, in terms of their own objectives) as helpful. In short, in the presence of 
ignorance and/or conflicting views about how the economic world works—a 
reality that economists are painfully aware of in the macroeconomic area, I 
am afraid—the advisability of collectively decided and coordinated policy 
decisions is not as compelling as it is in a world of perfect diagnosis. (iii) 
There is also the further question that the international coordination as it is 
evolving is typically confined to the “Big Five,” the G-5 with occasional 
concessions to status for Canada and Italy in G-7. But the proletariat of the 
world beyond has no real voice in these decisions, or even in the deliberations: 
summitry belongs to those who have the affluence to finance the oxygen tanks 
and the sherpas. But it is evident that international coordination which 
benefits G-5 members may not be the “preferred” outcome if the effect on the 
LDCs is taken into account, for example. As it happens, the fiscal-policy mix 
in the United States during the first Reagan term was tacitly approved by the 
OECD countries in pursuit of eliminating world inflation. But this particular 
policy-mix was not to the advantage of the indebted LDCs, since it implied 
high interest rates at a time of deflation, thus putting these LDCs into double 
jeopardy: they lost from reduced earnings because of the world deflation 
(which is “normal”), and they also lost because interest rates rose on their 
past debts (which was wholly “abnormal” since interest rates have 
traditionally fallen during recessions). It would be hard to say that G-5 shed 
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many tears over this outcome: their preoccupations were elsewhere; and the 
LDCs had no real voice. (iv) That brings me to the debt problem. Several 
LDCs, but chiefly the ones in South America, wound up with heavy debt 
burdens during the 1970s, reflecting increased integration in the financial 
markets of the world which were flooded with OPEC surpluses. Walter 
Wriston’s boys went around the LDCs with bags full of money, offering the 
funds to all and sundry. As it happens, the prudent countries of Asia did not 
accept this gift horse, perhaps sensing that it would turn into a Trojan horse. 
But the South American governments did—a point that needs to be 
remembered by those who would attribute the blame wholly to Wriston and 
other bankers as they empathize with the indebted’countries. At the time, the 
euphoria of high debt-led growth was widespread, particularly in business 
schools where the Brazilian miracle was cited with much approval. Ignored 
were the political concerns of those on the left in the borrowing countries who 
argued that this would lead to political dependence of a more compelling sort 
than trade-dependence. Pretty soon, as debts mounted, the probability - 
increased that one’s political and economic options would be narrowed since 
you would have to wonder about the reactions of bankers poking their rolled 
umbrellas into your face if you strayed from the orthodox path. And how right 
were these worries! 

The double jeopardy I mentioned hit the LDCs with tremendous force. As 
Charles Kindleberger has often reminded us, credit. markets are subject to 
panics and manias. As soon as the confidence in the ability of the LDCs to 
meet their debts vanished with the consequences of the world recession 
induced by President Reagan and Mr Volcker, so did the credits. The roll was 
- over; the roller coaster was almost in reverse. The scenario since then has 
been one of anguish for the indebted LDCs, loss of their autonomy, and the 
sad spectacle of continuous negotiations and a hand-to-mouth economic 
existence. The Baker Plan has led nowhere; the stock of debt has continued to 
increase in the major LDCs such as Argentina, Brazil and Mexico; their 
democracies, infant and tender, are in jeopardy as these countries are no 
longer in net receipt of funds-but are making reverse transfers of funds. The `` 
problem is compounded because, with justifiably absent confidence in their 
capacity to handle such an enormous and expanding debt burden, the 
nationals of these countries have been taking their funds abroad, one way or 
another. The capital flight from the indebted countries, hard to estimate but 
not to guess, is feared to be in the several billions.’ 

This is evidently a situation where US banks need to be pushed into writing 
off the debts they hold, through a mix of suasion and threats, and the 
19th-century process of reducing bad debts brought back into play. The real 
problem is twofold. First, there is no real lobby for such a solution in the 
United States. The banks do not want to take a hit, and the Administration 
has played along. Why? Wright Mills originated the concept of a 
“military-industrial complex.” We need today an updated concept of the 
“Wall Street-Treasury complex.” It is not without interest that Treasury 
Secretary Regan was the ex-CEO in Merrill Lynch. And, I daresay, you will 
find high-level Treasury and other key officials in Washington on the Boards 
of banks and financial firms. The US Government cannot be expected to bite 
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the hands it shakes at boardroom banquets. It is interesting that even the 
“liberal” debt experts who advise Bradley, Dukakis, et al., recommend 
ameliorative steps, such as putting a cap on interest burdens: they enjoy great 
popularity in South America because they are sympathetic gringos, but their 
vision is limited and their capacity to transcend the existing structures 
impaired by their need to be “responsible.” 

But the discredit for this disgraceful continuation of the debt crisis belongs 
equally to the indebted countries’ elites. The leadership of these countries has 
never rallied around a coordinated position seeking collective suspension of 

. debt payments and putting the ball in the US court. Basically, the reason is 
that this leadership, like much of the elite there which Raul Prebisch towards 
the end of his distinguished life used to condemn for its dependencia complex, 
cannot envisage the prospect of making it without fresh inflows of capital. 
These policymakers have therefore gone along with plans ‘‘to put their house 
in order,” accepting deflation, privatization, foreign investment, etc. just so 
that new inflows would start coming in which would pay for the interest and 
amortization on past debts and leave much new capital for investment. 
Nothing has transpired, of course: the Baker Plan can truly be described as 
conditionality without funds! But the greed for new funds continues to 
animate these leaders — one might as well call a spade a spade. If only they 
could say: we suspend payments on past debts; yes, it will mean that we 
definitely will not get new funds from these banks and their governments; but 
then we will live within our means, with our own savings providing our 
investment funds; we will become truly self-reliant. I would hazard a guess 
that a determined leadership which did this could even profit from the vast 
capital flight that sits in the banks abroad. Once the dark cloud of the debt 
overhang was lifted, confidence in the ability of these determined 
governments to cope with their economic problems would increase, bringing 
back the funds that had left earlier in search of safer haven. This itself could 
provide the new funds, from one’s cwn nationals, that the Baker plan 
promised instead from the banks but could not deliver. But none of this has 
been thought about seriously by the policymakers of these LDCs; the ideas 
are too “‘radical’’ to be considered worthy of serious attention. The net result 
therefore is that there has been neither demand for, nor supply of, solutions 
that address the debt problem in a manner that can lead to a cure rather than 
a band-aid. 


(C) Immigration. Finally, let me address a brief remark to the question of 
international migration. In my judgement, this is the one area where the 
nation-state has led to outcomes that few of us will approve of. We have come 
to frown successfully on emigration restrictions; but nation-states continue to 
assert exclusive sovereignty over immigration. As people walk, fly and swim 
in, one way or another, and immigraticn flows have increased, it is evident 
that we have to look closely at this traditional premise that national 
sovereignty in these matters must override everything else. The decision of 
Nigeria to expel Ghanaians at short nozice, the incarceration of Haitians in 
US detention centers because they are treated as “economic refugees,” the 
passage of the 1986 US Immigration Act which made life more difficult for 
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remaining and new illegal immigrants, are just a few examples where input 
from the countries of origin and from a Code of Conduct or a proper 
international agency overseeing these matters would have led to better 
outcomes from the viewpoint of our preferred, liberal values. I see the 
movement to such an international agency or Code as the single most 
important unfinished business for economists (and human-rights activists) in 
creating a global superstructure.’? 
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Dialogue: On the Prospects of Global 
Governance 


Perestroika, new way of thirking, democratization and glasnost, doctrines of the 
Gorbachev administration have led to an outpouring of ideas, attitudes, 
opinions and political behevior which were unthinkable, let alone predictable, 
just a few years ago by Soriet policymakers and intelligentsia. Soviet political 
and diplomatic initiatives in international affairs—INF, withdrawal from 
Afghanistan, comprehens.ve security proposals in the UN—illustrate the 
dramatic shifts in Soviet policy vis-à-vis global politics. 

Unnoticed by many obs=rvers is a debate taking place in the pages of Pravda 
on global governance. In tiated in January 1988 by Georgi Shakhnazarov, 
Assistant to General-Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev, and Steering Committee 
member of the Coming Slobal Civilization Project, the debate has been 
carried on by leading figu-es from government, journalism and the academic 
community. We have selected three comments with the hope that our 
readership will join in the dialogue. 


Editors 


“Questions of Theory”: The World Community is Amenable to 
Government 


SEORGI SHAKANAZAROV* 


It is common knowledge that the rate of progress—economic, scientific, 
technical, and social—in the 20th century has been much higher than during 
the previous century. Hcwever, even against this dynamic backdrop, the 
frenetic kaleidoscope of events and the sharp twists and turns that have 
abounded in international life of the past decades look perplexing. Mercilessly 
overturning dogmas and prejudices, life is presenting theoretical thought with 
ever new puzzles and categorically dictating the need for creative renewal. 
The beginning of such z renewal was laid by the foreign policy concept put 
forward by the 27th Congress of our party. It is based on the fundamental 
ideas of the interconnectDon and interdependence of the present-day world 
which represents a specific entity. This the result of the internationalization of 
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world economic ties, the all-embracing nature of the scientific and 
technological revolution, the fundamentally new role of the information and 
communication media, the state of the planet’s resources, the general 
ecological danger, and the strident social problems of the developing world 
which affect everyone. However, the main factor is the emergence of the 
problem of survival of the human race since the existence of nuclear weapons 
and the threat of their use have called into question mankind’s very existence. 


I. 


Essentially, the concept of interdependence is nothing but the development of 
one of the fundamental ideas of Marxism—Leninism—that of the interna- 
tionalization of mankind’s economic activity and of all social activity—ap- 
plied to the conditions of our time. 

An indispensable and most important consequence of this process must be 
the enhancement of the degree to which the world is amenable to government 
[mera upravlyayemosti mirom]. The first to broach this subject, as is usually the 
case, were philosophers, albeit in rather vague terms such as global spirit, 
global wisdom, and so forth. Then came the science fiction writers. Scientists 
took over from them—after Hiroshima and Nagasaki, many scientists came 
to the conclusion that henceforth only a world government [mirovoye 
pravitelstvo] could save mankind from perishing. 

The hope that the creation of a centralized international authority would 
help to prevent a world war was nurtured with the foundation of the League 
of Nations and the conclusion of various agreements, which contributed to the 
gradual transformation of international law into an integral system. However, 
the peak of this current of political thought which was referred to as 
mondialism (from the French word “le monde’”’—the world) dates back to the 
fifties and sixties. 

It must be admitted that during the fifties, the theoretical and practical 
Soviet foreign policy attitude to the idea of mondialism was unequivocally 
negative. There were serious reasons for this. Most of the advocates of world 
government [mirovoye pravitelstvo] were categorically opposed to sovereignty, 
deciaring this principle to be all but the source of all evil. This was happening 
at the very moment when dozens of former colonies and semidependent states 
were freeing themselves from imperialist bondage. It goes without saying that 
in this light, encroachments on sovereignty appeared doubly reactionary. 

There was another, no less important circumstance. At that time the 
United States held absolute sway in the capitalist world. It had a considerable 
advantage in economic, political, and military terms in the global correlation 
of forces. The idea of world government [microvoye pravitelstvo] was bound to 
end up as nothing other than the legalization of the domination of the world 
by US capital. 

Over the more than two decades that have elapsed since then, the situation 
in the world has drastically changed. In terms of the capitalist world, a 

-serious redistribution of might between the United States on the one hand, 
“©: and West Europe and Japan on the other hand, has taken place. While 
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retaining its position as the leader of the capitalist world, the United States 
can no longer claim absolute supremacy. 

Assessing the changes on a world scale, it is necessary, above all, to bear in 
mind the attainment by the Soviet Unicn of military—strategic parity with the 
United States, the general growth of the socialist countries’ economic might 
and political influence, and appreciakle progress and consolidation of the 
political positions of the developing countries and the nonaligned movement, 
and other factors. 

In short, one of the main arguments against world govenment [microvoye 
pravitelstvo] has disappeared. As for the second argument, this obstacle could 
also be removed if the implementation of the idea could be divorced from 
encroachments on sovereignty. Is this possible? Is there not an objective 
contradiction between sovereignty and world government [microvoye pravitel- 
stvo]? This contradiction does exist, but the point is that the concept of an 
interconnected, interdependent world provides the key to its solution. It is a 
question of building a new international political order based not on the 
denial of sovereignty and national independence of states (this remains a 
reactionary demand to this day) but on the basis of taking account of and 
coordinating their interests. As is known, it is the balance of interests of the 
various states that forms the core of the concept of the world as an entity, 
which was put forward by Mikhail S. Gorbachev. 


II 


There can be no doubt that the world community is managed [upravlyaytsya] 
by the joint efforts of its members. Were it otherwise, trains would not cross 
borders, pirates would rule the waves, planes would constantly be colliding in 
midair, and the air waves would be a confusion of voices. Furthermore, the 
world would long ago have ceased to exist. It would have been consumed in a 
nuclear war. 

In order to exercise management [dlya upravleniya], there must be law and a 
government [pravitelstvo]. In our time international law has become so widely 
developed that its norms are used to regulate [reguliruyutsya] many spheres of 
international life. There is no government [pravitelstvo] yet, but there is every 
basis for talking about the beginnings of one—the numerous international 
organizations headed by the United Nations which perform, albeit with 
limited powers, the most diverse administrative and managerial [administrativ- 
no-upravlencheskiye| functions. 

How is one to assess the level of governability of the world [stepen 
upravlyayemosti mira] that has been achieved—is it sufficient, does it fully 
correspond to mankind’s existing needs? There can be no simple answer to 
that question. 

For understandable reasons, international administration [upravleniye| has 
made the greatest progress in the sphere of transport, communications, and 
trade, and on a broader scale, in the international division of labor. In other 
words, we are talking about the traditional exchange of material-and spiritual 
assets, as well as the maintenance of public order by joint efforts. It goes - 
without saying that in this area of activity, too, one which has long béen 
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regulated by joint norms and rules; there is a need for constant renewal. But 
the existing international mechanism makes it possible to pose and resolve 
these questions quite flexibly. 

It is far more difficult with international relations as regards so-called 
universal and global problems. For example, whereas one can speak of a 
certain degree of governability [upravlayemost] or, rather, the regulation 
[regulirovaniye] of states’ actions on a bilateral, group, or collective basis in the 
spheres of health care, education, the organization of emergency aid for the 
victims of natural disasters, and the struggle against crime, areas such as the 
joint protection of nature have still not become the object of mankind’s 
general concern despite their vast significance to humanity. 

This claim may be disputed. But what has been achieved can only be 
assessed more or less soberly by measuring it against the scale of the problem. 
The latter is so great that there is every justification for placing it on a par 
with the danger of nuclear war. In such a system of coordinates, there is no 
justification yet for speaking seriously either about manageability [uprav- 
lyayemost] or even about any effective joint struggle to save man’s 
environment. 

The situation is the same, if not worse, with another equally formidable 
global problem: the gap between the economically developed countries and 
the underdeveloped countries. This problem is by no means beyond the scope 
of international cooperation. There are quite a few regional and world aid 
problems in existence, although the insignificance of these efforts and their 
failure to measure up to the true need is demonstrated by the fact that in the 
eighties, the gap between the economically developed and the underde- 
veloped countries began to widen again. 

But until recently, perhaps the most difficult problem was that of war and 
peace. Once again there are more than enough good intentions to be seen. 
However, one must recognize the extremely low, indeed paltry degree of 
governability [upravlyayemost] in this sphere, which is of vital importance for 
mankind. The subject of special anxiety is the steadily increasing pace of the 
arms race which, if continued, threatens to destroy all of mankind’s hopes for 
the future and doom him to inevitable catastrophe. 

The degree of danger also determines the degree of our general satisfaction 
with the fact that it is thanks to the persistent efforts of the Soviet 
Union-——and we can say this with a clear conscience—and thanks ultimately 
to the prudence of both sides at the recent Soviet—US summit, that it proved 
possible to halt the train of the arms race on at least one track and then agree 
on ways to derail it. However slight the percentage of weapons liable to 
destruction at present, the mere fact of that destruction enables one to speak 
of a significant increase in the degree to which the questions of war and peace 
are amenable to management [mery upravlyayemosti voprosami], primarily 
because solutions have been found to many of the concrete, extraordinarily 
complex problems that necessarily accompany the disarmament process. 

But however great and incontrovertible the significance of the two 
(intermediate- and short- [as published—‘“‘malyy’] range) nuclear missile 
“zeroes” is, it is of course too soon to say that the questions of war and peace 
have reached the required degree of manageability [upravlyayemost voprosamil]. 
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The militarist forces’ activeness and their desire to be compensated with 
interest for the destruction of the intermediate- and shorter-range missiles by 
other means of mass destruction give an idea of the obstacles still to be 
overcome. 


Ill 


The success of future work for peace conclusively depends on success in 
further boosting the degree to which the world is amenable to government 
[upravlyayemost mirom]. Hitherto almost every step on this path was taken at 
the cost of great efforts and was only possible as a result of a prior cataclysm. 
The Caribbean crisis of 1962, which brought the world to the brink of nuclear 
war, encouraged the establishment of a “hot line” between Moscow and 
Washington and the adoption of a number of other ‘‘preventive” measures. 
The Chernobyl tragedy provided a powerful impetus for cooperation in the 
sphere of the management and control [upravleniye i kontri] of the development 
of nuclear energy. The appearance in the world or the awakening from 
dormancy of the AIDS virus— this scourge of the 20th century— gave rise to 
sharp intensification in cooperation among medics. 

What can be done to ensure that heaceforth the need for cooperation and 
joint control [upravleniye] of the course af events does not have to be proved by 
dangerous incidents and to ensure that constructive political thought 
preempts and prevents crises? That is the ultimate question. Now that the 
first success has been achieved with regard to abandoning the arms race, it is 
important not to lose the momentum, for every major agreement creates 
favorable preconditions for progress in other spheres also. To put it more 
simply: more peace means more development, more joint concern for nature, 
more security for nuclear power stations, and more chances to be rid of 
epidemics, and so on. 

Hence the need to take advantage of the “momentum” created in order not 
to grow slacken off but proceed further. This approach prevailed in 
Washington, where it was agreed in the wake of the Treaty on the Elimination 
of Intermediate- and Shorter-Range Missiles to reach an accord on a 50% 
reduction in USSR and US strategic offensive armaments. 

The possibility of stepping up the neasure of world governability [mera 
upravlyayemosti mirom] to meet mankind’s requirements depends on many 
factors, and above all, on the readiness of all participants in the world 
community to put common human interests above any others. 

The socialist world is well prepared to resolve such a task. The idea of 
internationalism has been enshrined in the very nature of our system. But we 
would be acting against our conscience if we did not add that, along with our 
society’s splendid internationalist froperties, there are also negative 
phenomena making themselves felt, these being associated with long-standing 
“rose-tinted propaganda,” which has inspired the conviction that our country 
is always unreservedly right in its actions in the international arena. It is 
perhaps especially intolerable that in defiance of the Leninist tradition in 
literature, especially within the historical novel, attempts have been made to 
reappraise from chauvinistic positions the fundamental class assessments of 
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certain events in the prerevolutionary past and depict in a justificatory, or 
even eulogistic, tone individual episodes in the oppressive and aggressive 
policy of czarism and that of the rulers of the states that constituted the 
Russian Empire. 

Of course, genuine Soviet socialist patriotism has nothing in common with 
blind nationalism. For nothing ennobles the people and does it credit in the 
eyes of other peoples like the ability not only to take pride in the glorious 
deeds of one’s forefathers and work good deeds oneself but also to judge one’s 
history objectively and acknowledge one’s mistakes honestly and with 
fortitude. 

In short it is a question of learning to look at oneself from outside and 
seeing not only one’s merits but also one’s weaknesses and endeavoring to get 
rid of them. 

Human rights are a subject of particular complexity for international 
regulation [uregulirovaniye]. The question of human rights, that is, ultimately 
the status of the individual in a particular society essentially falls within the 
compass of internal affairs. Making it a subject of international regulation 
[uregulirovaniye] by general voluntary consent would entail a breakthrough to 
another level of world governability [upravlyayemost mirom]. 

Of course, this is by no means a task that could be resolved by any one 
agreement. I think this is quite a lengthy process during which political 
principles and legal norms for cooperation must be elaborated. Our attitude 
toward it is obviously predetermined by the fact that Marxism—Leninism sees 
the provision of conditions for the comprehensive development of the 
individual as the ultimate goal of the socialist, communist transformation of 
society. 

Furthermore, participation itself in such a process enables the practice itself 
to be improved. Lenin, as is well-known, deemed it essential to take account 
of criticism emanating from the enemy camp if there was even the slightest 
element of truth in it. By rectifying its shortcomings, broadening the zone of 
social justice, and enriching the rights of the individual, socialism will prove 
its total superiority over capitalism. 

But discussions on human rights can and must, naturally, unfold on an 
equal footing. At the moment, this is not happening and here the hypocritical 
nature of Western speculations on this topic and the desire to make 
propaganda capital from it are being exposed. Indeed, if the United States 
and other imperialist states take the human rights charges they have levelling 
as applying to themselves as well—and sooner or later this is 
unavoidable—then they will have to tackle in earnest many acute social 
problems that are inevitably concomitants of capitalism. 

Thus we have a right to draw the conclusion that the sphere of world 
governability [upralyayemost mirom], despite all its contradictoriness, is slowly 
but steadily expanding. This process is for the good of mankind. It can only 
be given the requisite dynamics by peoples’ common efforts. However great 
the role of ruling political parties’ and governments’ constructive initiative 
may be, these very initiatives can only become reality if they are accepted and 
supported by the international public and become the expression of general 
human will. 
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The English political specialist E. Mortimer writes: “If the 18th century 
were French, the 19th English, and the 20th American, then won’t the 21st be 
Japanese? In all events, the transition to a new hegemony will take several 
decades. At least it will as long as we live in a multipolar world. But how will 
we be able to govern [upravlyat] it, taking into consideration the fact that the 
existence of nuclear weapons excludes the traditional process of recording 
changes in the geopolitical balance—namely war? Truth to tell, we have no 
idea.” l 

The English author has reached an impasse because his thought cannot 
break free of the old logic’s limitations. At the same time, it is not the next 
powerful hegemony that is becoming increasingly perceptible in the future 
but a “world concert” playing a melody of peace and cooperation without a 
conductor. 


World Community and World Government. Reaction to “The 
World Community is Amenable to Government” 


A. Bovin* 


The need for purposeful global government of the world community is 
becoming increasingly apparent. G. Shakhnazarov, corresponding member of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences, is right to draw this to our attention. But the 
main thesis of his article (Pravda 15 January), basically, as far as I 
understand, that it is time to return to the idea of a “centralized international 
authority,” a “world government,” raises doubts. 

Let us look at G. Shakhnazarov’s train of thought and line of argument. He 
recalls that in the fifties, Soviet foreign policy theory and practice were 
entirely opposed to “mondialism.”” In the first place, its supporters 
categorically rejected sovereignty. In the second place, in conditions where 
the United States had a considerable economic, political, and military 
advantage in the worldwide correlation of forces, the idea of a world 
government was bound to result in a legalized form of world domination by 
US imperialism. 

Now the position of the United States has changed fundamentally. So “one 
of the main arguments against a world government has gone by the board.” 
But what about the other main argument, the other obstacle? This obstacle 
can be removed if a world government is based not on a denial of sovereignty 
but on a “balance of interests” of different states, taking these interests into 
account and coordinating them. 

Let us stop there for a moment. 

If one goes by common sense and accepted usage, government presupposes 
that the governing systems have the right to issue “commands” that are 
compulsory for those whom they govern. Therefore, government is impossible 
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without limitation (or self-limitation) of the “sovereignty” of the governed. G. 
Shakhnazarov appears to acknowledge this. At any rate, he writes about the 
“objective contradiction between sovereignty and world government.” But, in 
my view, he considerably oversimplifies the situation when he carries the 
discussion into the area of balance of interests. 

In this area equal partners build their relations on a mobile basis of mutual 
compromises that changes with time. One could only talk about the presence 
of a governing center, an “international authority” in a case where the steady, 
constant balance of interests enabled the members of the world community to 
delegate some of their rights (their sovereignty) to that center, that is consider 
its decisions (within limits defined by the balance of interests) binding on 
themselves and compulsory. As for the current and foreseeable (at least in the 
medium term) level of balance of interests, it is scarcely so steady as to be able 
to take the weight of a world government. 

But let us follow the writer further. He points out quite rightly that “ 
govern you need law and a government.” Let us leave aside the issue of law as 
a secondary issue in this context. But what about government? “There is no 
government as yet,” we read, “but one can definitely say that the rudiments 
exist ....” The “rudiments” are the numerous international organizations 
headed by the United Nations. Assessing the “degree of governability of the 
world” with the aid of the aforementioned “rudiments,” the writer of the 
article claims that government is farthest advanced in the sphere of 
international division of labor and also in the sphere of “maintaining public 
order through joint efforts.” As regards the government of global problems, 
the situation is “much worse” and “worst of all” in the case of the 
government of issues of war and peace. 

Let us analyze this. 

Can the United Nations and, in particular, other international organiza- 
tions be regarded as the “rudiments” of a world government? In purely 
abstract terms, or, at the other extreme, in the sphere of international 
journalism, they probably can. But in the scientific plane? Not a single state 
would carry out (nor does it) a decision by the United Nations or an 
international organization if it considered it contradictory to its interests. The 
activity of the United Nations, the experience accumulated by numerous 
international organizations of cooperation and coordination of interests, and 
the potential for trust that is increasing as a consequence—all this in principle 
can be seen as the gradual establishment of conditions in which the creation of 
the “rudiments” of a world government is conceivable (only conceivable!). 

What and whose ‘Joint efforts” to maintain “public order” is he talking 
about? I cannot guess. Although, I suppose, there are UN troops in a number 
of regions of the world maintaining order there. The claim: about “far 
advanced” government of “international division of labor” is also dubious. 
What does he have in mind? CEMA? The Common Market? The General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade? Like several other organizations, they 
influence-—in varying degrees—international division of labor. But on the 
whole, at the global and regional levels, it continues to be at the mercy of 
elemental, ungovernable forces, primarily those of the market and 
competition. 
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Thus, to my mind, the idea of a world government, even “rudimentary,” 
today and, apparently, in the near future as well, lacks a sufficiently sound 
basis. And the article essentially admits this. The last sentence says: In the 
future a “world orchestra” performing “without a conductor a melody of 
peace and cooperation” will become more and more clearly discernible. 
Precisely, without a conductor. 

An observation of a more general nature: When elevating general human 
interests, one should not forget, It seems to me, that class interests continue 
to exist alongside general human interests and that an integral world is 
inseparable from a world torn by contradictions. If we forget about this, we 
will find ourselves in a sociopolitical vacuum in which the contradiction 
between socialism and capitalism disappears, in which peaceful coexistence is 
dissociated from the class conflict, and in which, as we have just seen, the 
“rudiments” of a world government already exist. 

I know how nice it is to soar in the pure air of abstraction. But I prefer to 
remain in closer contact with reality, both social and political. 


Mechanism of the Secure World: Discussing the Theses of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


G. Tunxin* 


The security concept put forward by CPSU and based upon the international 
law grounds attracts an ever growing attention of scientists, politicians and 
broad public throughout the world. As it is stated in the Theses of CC of 
CPSU for the 19th All-Union Party Ccnference, the influence of realities of 
the contemporary world and possible modifications of a number of objective 
factors allow to believe that a consolidation of security of states would be to a 
greater extent shifted from the sphere of the military potentials ratio to the 
sphere of politics, privacy of rights and zeneral human morality in observing 
international obligations. 

What could an efficient international mechanism of regulation really be 
under conditions of the existence of, an the one hand, an ever increasing 
interconnection and interdependence in the world and, on the other hand, the 
existence of sovereign states belonging at the same time to different 
socio-economic systems? Is it possible? 

In the contemporary international lize there are two kinds of regularities 
having a direct relation to this questicn. On the one hand, it is an 
internationalization of the economic and other aspects of the life of the society 
what even Marx and Lenin wrote about. It is a process of the growth of an 
interconnection and interdependence of states, the emergence of. global 
problems on the resolution of which the very existence of the human 
civilization is dependent. First of all, the question is on a liquidation of the 
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nuclear war threat and also on a preservation and rational utilization of 
environment. That is on problems which cannot be resolved by separate 
countries and require their collective actions. 

This regularity of development of the contemporary society manifests itself, 
in particular, in an intensification of a conscious coordinated international 
regulation expressed first of all in a rapid progress of the international law and 
international organizations and in the growth of their role in the international 
life, the fact that is correctly defined by some scientists as “the growth of 
manageability of the world”. The term “management” sometimes stirs up 
objections because it is usually associated with the existence of a system 
issuing commands. That’s why some people prefer to use the term 
“regulation” accepted by the way in the international-law literature. 

When proceeding from this regularity only, which is inherent to a majority 
of supporters of the world state in the West, then the way for establishing the 
world government is open. However, there are other regularities of 
development of the society which act in another direction. First of all and in 
general, it is an existence of sovereign states and two socio-economic systems 
different by their class nature. 

Is the establishment of the world government conceivable in the existence 
of sovereign states? G. Shakhnazarov in his article published in the newspaper 
“Pravda” on January 15, 1988, admits that there is an objective contradiction 
between the sovereign and world government. Therefore he believes that “the 
concept of the entire interdependent world gives the key for its resolution. The 
question is on the building up of a new international political order not on the 
basis of a negation of the sovereignty and independence of nations (such a 
claim remains to bé reactionary up to now), but on the basis of an observance 
and coordination of their interests.” Certainly, the reference to the 
coordination of interests does not resolve the question completely which 
consists of the problem on what mechanisms should be for coordinating those 
interests, but the term “coordination” means much. 

Here, first of all, the term “government” is frightening, and not without 
grounds. The concept “government” relates to the state. But in the article of 
“Pravda” it was said not about a formation of “the world government,” but on 
the establishement of a “new international political order.” 

It seems that in the foreseeable future the question could be only on an 
international organization possessing a number of authorities similar, but not 
equivalent, to those possessed by governments in states. 

As for the sovereignty of states, then it is not absolute and does not mean an 
unlimited freedom of actions. When préserving attributes of sovereignty, the 
states may restrict the freedom of their actions with agreement concluded on 
the basis of voluntariness and equality of rights. The progress of the 
international law was going on just along this way. Thus, for example, in the 
19th century the international law acknowledged “‘the right of the state for a 
war” which was considered to be the most important attribute of the state 
sovereignty. On the basis of an agreement, the states gave up this right, and a 
prohibition to resort to wars in relations between states has become one of the 
basic principles of the contemporary international law (the Paris Pact of 
1928). This principle turned into a’broader principle of a non-utilization of 
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force or threat of force after the adoption of the UN charter. The sovereignty 
of state is realized within the frameworks of the international law the norms of 
which are formed as a result of the concordance of the will of states. 

While remaining sovereign ones, the states can provide international 
organizations created by them according to treaties with broad powers in 
international affairs. Including also supernational powers the nature of which 
is reduced to an adoption of resolutions compulsory for member-states by the 
international organization. 

It seems to us that the opinion dominating in our science and meaning that 
the best form of the international organization is an organization without 
supernational powers is outdated. If -zhe mankind managed to escape a 
nuclear self-annihilation then the pregress would go along the way of 
imparting certain supernational powers necessary to maintain the interna- 
tional peace and security to the international organization. 

At the same time such an organization would be an inter-state organization 
by its nature, but not the world government. In this connection, it cannot but 
be noted that the United Nations Organization has already acquired the 
supernational and superstate powers to a certain extent, the Article 25 of its 
Charter has the provision that “the Organization member-states, in 
accordance with this Charter, agree to obey the resolutions of the Security 
Council and carry out them.” 

Therefore, as we believe, the existence of sovereign states does not exclude 
an establishment of an efficient international organization possessing 
superstate powers and functions in certain problems. 

As for the difference of socio-economic systems, it is not a less important 
circumstance which should be kept in mind. You know, side by side with the 
general human interests there are still class interests. The question is how to 
ensure a priority of the general human -nterests that is urgently dictated by 
realities of the nuclear and space era. 

Is the existence of different socio-economic systems an insuperable obstacle 
in this. way? Yes—for the establishment of the world government and the 
world state. The existence of different social and ideological systems may 


create difficulties also for the formztion of an efficient international 


organization, but in this case that obstacle is surmountable. Having 
transfered their prerogatives to the international organization, the states 
would continue to remain sovereign ones, the problems of the socio-economic 
order would still relate to the exclusively internal competence of states, and 
the international organization could not interfere with them. 

What is to begin with? As a matter of fact, the beginning has been 
commenced. There are the international law and the universal international 
organization for preserving the international peace and security—that is the 
UN. 

In the West there are not a few sceptics which contend that the 
contemporary international law and the UN are not suited for the nuclear and 
space era because they were formed in general even prior to the emergence of 
nuclear weapons. In developing countries there is a certain proliferation of the 
concept that the contemporary international law needs a radical change 
because it was formed before the emergence of new states constituting a 
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majority of the international community. 

It is hardly possible to agree with such concepts. The contemporary 
international law contains the necessary minimum of principles and 
standards the strict observance of which by states is necessary for the secure 
world. At the same time, it is not developed enough in those spheres of the 
international-law regulation which relate to new vital problems appeared 
before the mankind during the last decades. First of all they include problems 
of the international peace and security in their new meaning, of an accelerated 
development of less developed countries, of the protection and rational 
utilization of environment, and a number of others. 

The matter is especially poor in the international law in the sphere of 
problems of securing peace. Such is the wide-spread opinion which is correct 
in general, but not quite exact. And this inaccuracy leads to practical 
mistakes in many cases. The international law contains still a few standards 
restricting the arms race: several multilateral and bilateral agreements and 
treaties. The first in the history treaty on a nuclear disarmament—the INF 
Treaty which has come into effect recently—is of the greatest importance. 

But in the contemporary international law there is a principle of a 
non-utilization of force or a threat of force which has a fundamental . 
importance for the creation of the secure world. An emergence of this 
principle was a true revolution in the international law which made a step 
forward for the entire epoch. The policy of force practiced during centuries 
became illegal beause of this. Certainly, it should be acknowledged that the 
absence of a quite authoritative international mechanism reduces the 
efficiency of this most important principle. 

When speaking on the international law as the main means of a normative 
regulation in the interstate system one should not forget that in the interstate 
system, side by side with the international law, a number of other special 
standards are functioning, in particular, standards of recommendation, 
resolutions of international organizations, political standards, international 
moral standards. Having no legal obligatoriness they nevertheless exert a 
certain influence upon the behavior of states. 

When speaking on the necessity of an international mechanism for the 
establishment of the secure world, Mikhail S. Gorbachev wrote: ““The United 
Nations Organization is called to be such a mechanism by the idea and by its 
origin. We are convinced that it is capable to accomplish this role.” 

For this purpose in view, first of all it is necessary to raise the efficiency of 
the UN on the basis of its Charter where enormous potential opportunities are 
contained. In the interstate system there are a lot of other international 
mechanisms in the form of universal and regional international organizations. 
In short, as G. Shakhnazarov noted, “the sphere of manageability of the 
world is gradually but undeviatingly expanding in spite of all its contradictory 
character.” 

The proposals on the problem of the universal international security system 
put forward by, the Soviet. Union and other Warsaw Treaty Organization 
member-states are aimed at the introduction of a new vivifying stream into 
existing mechanisms of the international regulation, to create new necessary 
mechanisms, to make them to be more efficient means of the international 
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regulation, to create new necessary mechanisms, to make them to be more 
efficient means of the international regulation. It is suggested to achieve this 
by realizing broad international measures in political, military, humanitarian 
and other spheres. 

Certainly, difficulties in the way are enormous. The reconstruction of 
thinking is necessary in the entire world. The following measures are 
necessary: a refusal from the concept dcminated through centuries according 
to which relations between states are based on force and first of all on armed 
forces; an adoption of the concept put farward by the Soviet Union according 
to which relations between states in the rocket and nuclear era, in spite of 
existing contradictions, should and could be based upon negotiations and 
agreements that is upon the international law; a refusal from the policy of 
interference with internal affairs of other states; a recognition and 
maintenance of the peaceful coexistence of states independently on their 
socio-economic systems. All this is declared with the entire definition in the 
tenth section of the Theses of Central Gommittee of CPSU for the 19th 
All-Union Party Conference. 

Of course, the movement forward along the way towards the creation of the 
efficient international mechanism of the secure world is possible only under 
condition of a further growth of the activity of the peoples directed at the 
liquidation of nuclear weapons and az every kind of consolidation of the 
international order. 
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Shamans, Savages and the Wilderness: 
On the Audibility of Dissent and 
the Future of Civilizations 


Asuis Nanpy* 


We are living in a global civilization, even if it does not look to us sufficiently 
global. This civilization has certain features and ‘ground rules’ and those who 
want to consolidate, transcend or dismantle it, must first identify them. 
Foremost among the rules are a few laws of obedience which come in many 
guises, only two of which I shall touch on here. The first is the peculiarly 
narrow and specific form dissent has tc take, to be audible or politically - 
‘non-cooptable’ in our times. The second is the strange inaudibility which 
plagues those who, by design or by default, have become citizens of the 
dominant global culture. In the first section of this paper, we shall discuss the 
former; in the second, the latter. I shall then suggest that the two can be 
conceptually collapsed and the Third World can be made to represent that 
collapsed category, but the reader need not accept that part of the story. 


The dissent of the shaman 


If the first criterion of a global civilization is that all other surviving 
civilizations define themselves with reference to it, the signs today are all too 
clear. The old classification between the historical and ahistorical societies 
may not have broken down, but all large ahistorical societies now have 
sizeable sections of population which have become, through a process of 
over-correction, entirely captive to the historical mode. They not only would 


*Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, Delhi, India. This paper was written for the 
Workshop on the Coming Global Civilization, Moscow, 11—14 October 1988. The second part 
of it is based on a note written in 1988 for the Lelio Basso Foundation for the Liberation of - 
Peoples, Rome, under the title ‘Liberation of Those Who Do Not Speak the Language of 
Liberation’. The first section borrows from a presentation made in honour of my late friend 
Romesh Thapar at the conference of the World Future Studies Federation at Beijing, 3-10 
September 1988. I thankfully acknowledge the extremely valuable criticisms and suggestions of 
R. B. J. Walker and Lester E. J. Ruiz which have shaped this version of the paper significantly. 
It is a pity that some of the basic theoretical issues raised by Walker could not be taken care of 
within the format of this paper. The author is also grateful for the research assistance given by 
Heather Harlan during the preparation of this paper, which was written at the Woodrow 
Wilson International Centre for Scholars, Washington, D.C. The statements and views 
expressed herein are those of the author and are aot necessarily that of the Centre. 
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like to rewrite their own histories but to live up to someone else’s history. It is 
a remarkable feature of our times that so many individuals and collectivities 
are willing and even eager to forego their right to design their own futures. 
Some societies do not any longer have a workable concept of the future. They 
have a past, a present and someone else’s present as their future. ‘The entire 
East’, Rabindranath Tagore said more than 50 years ago, ‘is attempting to 
take into itself a history which is not the outcome of its own living’.’ 

Some other societies have done even better; they have got rid of parts of 
their past and present, or rewritten the rest from the point of view of their 
borrowed futures. Their journey from the past to the present now reads 
remarkably like similar journeys undertaken by other—usually West 
European—societies during the past 300 hundred years. They are the success 
stories in the global civilization today; they can be called the new historical 
societies. 

More than 40 years ago, Ruth Benedict wrote her Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword.” In that book, written during the Second World War and published 
soon after, she identified a configuration of cultural and personality 
characteristics which could be identified as the source of Japanese 
authoritarianism and militarism. Less than 20 years later Robert Bellah, then 
in his earlier incarnation, wrote of the Protestant-ethics-like elements in 
Japanese culture—as a clue to Japan’s growing economic muscle.’ As it 
happened, some of the elements on which Bellah focused were not terribly 
different from the ones which to Professor Benedict had looked so dangerous. 
Within another decade, Herman Kahn, the technocratic oracle, wrote 
another book on Japan, this time a highly adulatory one.* Trying to explain 
the success of what he predicted would soon be the world’s third superpower, 
Kahn stumbled on many of the same traits Benedict and Bellah had touched 
on, only with a sense of awe and a touch of admiration and zeal. 

It is easy to explain all this away by saying that nothing succeeds like 
success. It is more difficult to admit that all criteria, except the ones handed 
down to us by the dominant global consciousness, are being either 
pre-empted or rendered obsolete. On the one hand, Japan’s developmental 
success has silenced its internal cultural critics and reconstructed Japan’s past 
from the point of view of her preferred future; on the other, it has given Japan 
a new set of criteria of self-evaluation from the present global civilization, 
including parts of a brand new identity. 

The same case can be made about the well-known ‘failures’ within the 
present global civilization. Thanks to its defeat in the game of development, 
Bangladesh today, to use a cliche, is an ‘international basket case’. Its all 
other self-definitions are facing extinction. And you have to only read the 
Indian press and listen to the lament of the Indian literari today to know how 
unhappy the modern Indians are that many aberrant self-definitions still 
persist in Indian society and how much they, the modern Indians, derive 
psychological security from the fact that at least the political ultra-elite in 
India at the moment seems fully immersed in the global mass culture of 
politics. 

The recovery of the other selves of cultures and communities, selves not’ 
defined by the dominant global consciousness, may turn out to be the first 
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task of social criticism and political activism and the first responsibility of 
intellectual stock-taking in the first decades of the coming century. But that 
recovery may not be easy. As I have said, radical dissent today constantly 
faces the danger of getting erganized into a standardized form. It begins to 
borrow from the dominant -worldview to sustain itself, to reach out to the 
mainstream, to model itself on the previously successful and popular. 
Whether revolution consumes its childr2n or not, it certainly follows an 
Orwellian logic to produce a new priesthood—maybe a revolutionary 
priesthood but a priesthood nonetheless—to somehow attain respectability 
within the present global cukure. We shal] come back to this issue later in this 
essay, albeit through a diffe-ent route. 

The only way out, at this moment, seems to be that of the shaman. The 
shaman not as the heroic symbol of all non-cooptable dissent but the shaman 
as a more modest symbol of resistance to the dominant politics of knowledge, ` 
the shaman as one whose style of negatior ard whose categories do not make 
any sense centre-stage but always seem to touch the disempowered in the 
wings. A shaman is not an expert and he or she cannot be produced through 
or coopted by institutional processes. Coming out of a transformative 
experience and, then, claiming to be a testimony to another way of looking at 
reality and intervening in it, the shaman is a combination of a mystic healer 
and an exorcist who identifies demons—popular or unpopular, traditional or 
modern. The shaman has ome foot in the familiar, one foot outside; one foot in 
the present, one in the future or, as some would put it, in the timeless. 

The shaman waits—this shaman I am speaking of, not the anthropologist’s 
favourite subject—till the rght moment and the right candidates come, to 
reproduce him or herself. Because the moment the shaman uses the available 
institutional instrumentalitizs, he or she becomes a part of the everyday 
world, a priest—someone who has power and perhaps, even charisma, but 
not subversiveness. A priests never subversive. The priest helps consolidate 
a culture, whether as a pries- to a revolutionary movement or as a high priest 
in art. He or she might have a subversive past but it is only a past, and 
nothing is as dead as the past in a historical society. 

The shaman can survive ia a historical society but with difficulty. Usually 
as a relic of the past, surviving in the present under sufferance and waiting to 
be superseded by interpreters who will, rationally and systematically, explain 
shamanism or, if it does not stand up to critical scrutiny, consign it to history, 
identifying it as belonging to an earlier stage of the evolution of consciousness. 
The shaman may even mangge to survive in z historical society as a lunatic, a 
schizophrenic who should te psychiatrically committed or, if that becomes 
politically embarrassing, met with deafening silence. 

However, it is possible to argue that once you explain a shaman properly, 
you turn him or her into a guru or, worse, a priest, an odd eccentric priest may 
be, but a priest nevertheless. The difference between the shaman and the 
priest is in some ways akin -o the one George Steiner, I am told, has drawn 
somewhere between books and texts. The shaman here is the text, the priest 
the book. A text can be read in many more ways than a book can ever be. In 
our times, Marx, Freud ard Gandhi are examples of persons who have 
produced or have become texts. Most of their disciples, though, have 
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consistently tried to turn them into books, closed ones at that. 

Alternatively, the shaman can assume a prophetic voice, partly outside the 
society and entirely outside the metropolis. Unlike the priest, the shaman can 
afford to be irresponsible,, immature and irrational. The shaman’s 
responsibility is ultimately to an inner vision, or, as many would put it, to an 
inner vision of truth. Yet, it can be argued ‘that the shaman is actually the 
repressed self of the society, articulating some possibilities latent in a culture, 
possibilities which the ‘sane’, the ‘mature’ and the ‘rational’ cannot 
self-consciously express or seriously pursue. 

Probably, I am being unfair. The sane, the rational and the mature, too, 
will like to explore the shamanic possibilities, but only if the hazards can be 
foreseen or, at least, cast in the language-of probability theory. Unfortunately, 
the shaman can give certainty only within the shamanic world, not within 
ours. The choice he or she offers is nothing less than a choice between two 
worlds. 

It can be argued that the shaman also forces a choice between civilizations 
and cultures. As one who esteems civilizational categories, I say this with a 
touch of sadness. The concept of civilization carries with it a connotation of 
civility and the city. It conveys, however indirectly, high culture. The idea of 
culture is a more modest affair; it can cover the political structure of the 
African Bushmen, the art of the Navahos, or the dying healing system of the 
Santhals of eastern India. The shaman’s whole existence is a defiance of 
civility and the city. But then, one may say, taking off from William 
Thompson, that if history represents an oscillation between the city and the 
wilderness, and by implication between civilizations and cultures, the shaman 
is a living warning that in that oscillation the wilderness—the insurrection of 
the little cultures, as some call it—may have to be taken seriously. Owning up 
to the shaman can be made to mean the responsibility to own up that 
oscillation, too. 

Perhaps, in the present global culture, the shaman, taken metaphysically as 
the opposition to the king and the priest, remains the ultimate symbol of 
authentic dissent, representing the Utopian and transcendental aspects of the 
child, the lunatic, the androgynous, and the artist. In this sense, he remains 
the least socialized articulation of the values of freedom, creativity, multiple 
realities and an open future. At a time when mass culture and media 
dominate the world capitals, the shaman tries to transcend the manifest 
reality and the strait-jacket of commonsense. True, this expression of defiance 
uses a language of transcendence or Utopianism. But that is partly because 
the shaman has to force us to move beyond the accessible world of knowledge 
to the mysterious world of those who remain the under-socialized critics of the 
present global civilization. 

I do not want to push this metaphor too far, for using the shaman as the 
ultimate symbol of non-cooptable dissent has its hazards. The shaman’s 
concept of collectivity includes a fear of organization and structured dissent. 
The shaman often is too anarchic, too individualistic, and too suspicious of all 
formal political processes. But I do want to underscore that, before 
envisioning the global civilization of the future, one must first own up the 
responsibility of creating a space at the margins of the present global 
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civilization for a new, plural, political ecclogy of knowledge. In that ecology, 
there will certainly have to be a place for our favourite priests and anti-priests 
but also for a variety of moon-struck shamans, ever ready to lead us into 
adventures of ideas which, in ‘normal’ everyday life, must look like lunatics’ 
visions or children’s fantasies. Not that tke visions or fantasies are ever likely 
to be realized—a shaman’s vision is never realizable in everyday life; it only 
resonates in the lives of other shamans or prospective shamans and in the 
dreams of those to whom he or she is not merely a harmless lunatic—but 
because the shaman experiments with experiences on behalf of us all. The 
shaman’s dissent is against the conventionality of everyday life and thought. 

This does not mean that the shaman does not carry a cultural baggage. 
Shamans are also human. They are not outside time or space, though they 
may believe otherwise. Moreover, they rarely love shamans belonging to 
other tribes. But they do usually consider the world large enough for different 
kinds and they do usually know how to live with one another. Their 
empiricism in these matters is derived from life, not books. Their admirers are 
the ones who find it more arduous to tolerate other shamans and their 
followers. Karl Marx, who never really ceased to be a shaman, could 
congratulate Abraham Lincoln on the abolition of slavery in the United 
States because he was less constrained than the later Marxists by the nature 
of the system over which Lincoln presided. Human suffering was real to 
Marx; he tried to look at it directly, not tarough the pages of books, not even 
when they were his own. 


Liberation for those who do not speak the language of liberation 


Oddly enough, the problem of inaudibility, to which we shall now turn, is not 
entirely orthogonal to the problem of audibility. They intertwine in strange 
ways. 

Fyodor Dostoevsky has reportedly claimed somewhere that there are two 
classes of people in the world: the arthropologists and the subjects of 
anthropological study. Over the past 200 years, one subset in the 
anthropologists’ world have learnt to speak the language of liberation—a 
secularized version of the language of liberation once pre-eminent in much of 
Christendom. Today, the power of the language has become so enormous that 
nearly all dissent within the modern world and the modernized Third World 
has to be cast in the language, to be heard or taken seriously. 

In the world of the subjects of anthropology, the rhetoric of liberation is a 
new import. It is not usually taken seriously and it is often seen as esoteric 
radical chic. There are. concepts akin to ‘liberation’ in some of the major 
civilizations of the world—the Sanskritiz concepts of moksha and mukti are 
obvious examples—but they neither enjoy the same political clout nor the 
intellectual stature to move the social and political activists. In fact, many 
indigenous concepts akin to liberation often carry strong connotations of a 
theory of transcendence and/or other-worldliness. 

Predictably, a plethora of social activists since the last century have been 
trying to teach the objects of anthropological enquiry, scattered all over the 
world, the beauties of liberation. From St. Marx in the last century to 
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comrade Mao Ze Dong in this, from Christian missionaries in the savage 
world to Reverend Paulo Freire among the volatile, noisy Latin Americans, 
none has let slip an opportunity to teach the language of liberation to those 
who do not speak it. 

This language of liberation, as it has grown over the past century, is 
inextricably linked to the idea of revolution. Revolution is what brings about 
fundamental or radical changes in a society and, thus, the liberation of 
oppressed peoples. Revolution, therefore, is seen by its votaries as opposed to 
both status quo and reform. However, the revolutionaries are usually harshest 
not on the defenders of status quo but on the defenders of reform. To the 
partisans of revolution, reform is a false mode of transformative politics, 
dangerous because it can become an easy substitute for revolution. The best 
that the idea of reform does, this line of argument goes, is to provide a safe 
internal critique of a faulty social system and, thus, strengthen the system. 

To those who do not use the language of liberation and/or revolution, these 
debates read like fruitless hair-splitting. For neither do these outsiders view 
change as intrinsically valuable nor do they see any sustainable philosophical 
ground to presume a one-to-one relationship between any language of change 
and the processes of change. 

These outsiders are also vaguely aware that the break in linear time a 
revolution is supposed to represent has a self-contradictory quality about it. 
Revolution in contemporary times is seen as located in history and the break 
in time it represents is supposed to be a break in history. Yet, once you have 
said that you are faced with the fact that, ever since the concept of revolution 
has entered the lexicon of social intervention, after every revolution, the effort 
of both the partisans and the critics of the revolution has been to establish, post 
Jacto, that there really was no break, that the revolution was inevitable and the 
historical process was leading up to it. History, thus, gobbles up the idea of 
the ‘break in history’ intellectually. 

Some understanding of this process informs és modern awareness, too, 
though the popular saying ‘a revolution consumes its children’ does not 
convey the full implication of the proposal being ventured here, namely that it 
is not revolution but the language of continuity which consumes the language 
of change. Once this implication is accepted, the proposal brings us back to 
the language and worldview of those who refuse—or are unable—to speak 
the language of change, history, revolution and liberation but who 
nevertheless, in their own way and with the help of their own categories, resist 
domination and theorize about it. 

The other main argument of this part of the paper is that the attempts to 
introduce the language of liberation to those who do not speak it, as a 
precondition for the latter qualifying for what the moderns call liberation, is a 
travesty of even the normatives of the modern concept of liberation. (Though 
it is perfectly compatible with the social evolutionism underpinning the 
concept.) J am not at the moment entering the more serious objection to the 
modernist demand—the demand that the victim must learn the oppressor’s 
language and worldview before qualifying as a proper dissenter—that the 
post-17th century concept of dissent itself is a prototypical pathology of the 
Enlightenment vision of the human future, a vision which sees itself as the last 
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word in human self-realization and a logical culmination of the Baconian 
project of building modern science as the ultimate legitimation of domination, 
‘by giving modern scientific rationality absolute priority over democratic 
rights and over the subjective and objective experiences of man-made 
suffering. 

The modern world, including the modernized Third World, is built on the 
suffering and brutalization of millions. These victims, rebellious only when in 
their eyes the stakes and the options are r-ght, seek justice and empowerment. 
If the moderns want to call this search a search for liberation, it is their look 
out and their tryst with their morality. Tc the lesser mortals, being constantly 
sought to be liberated by a minority within the modern world, the resistance 
to the categories imposed by the dominant language of dissent is part of the 
struggle for survival. 

This resistance takes many shapes in the savage world. It may take the 
form of a full-blooded rejection of the modern world’s deepest faith, scientific 
rationality. It may take the form of a subtle subversion of the modern world’s 
fondest—I almost said cleverest—charity, development. One can never be 
sure and the strength of the resistance lies in the fact that one can never be 
sure. 

Note that I am not here concerned with the viability or otherwise of either 
modern science or development, nor with the substantive justifiability of these 
rejections. I may have something to say about them but this is not the place. I 
am here concerned with the politics of these rejections, the way the growing 
hostility to these cognitive and programmatic ventures, among those whom 
science and development are supposed to benefit, tells one something about 
the power relations of knowledge and the politics of knowledge-based social 
transformation in our times. I am proposing here that, for a large part of the 
world, the negation of certain universals of knowledge is a natural political 
consequence of the nature of dominance exercised in our times. For 
domination today is rarely justified through oracles, ritual superiority, or 
claims to birth rights; domination is now more frequently justified in terms of 
better acquaintance with universal knowledge and better access to universal 
modes of acquiring knowledge. In the world of awareness in which we live, 
without such things as scientific rationality, laboratory experiments and 
analytic reasoning, without the acquisition of a progressivist, social- 
evolutionist idiom and without a proper historical consciousness, reportedly 
no human being is any more fully human. All oppressed, to acquire the right 
to our attention and sympathy, have to first show that they are the truly 
deserving oppressed and are not a part of the flora and fauna of the southern 
world—timeless, unindividuated and living in a mythopoetic world. 

The more sensitive modern counter-response to such ‘irrational’, ‘infantile’ 
and ‘atavistic’ political response to the favourite slogans of the dominant 
global culture (provided the counter-response is not as dismissive as it usually 
is) has been to split the concepts being challenged or resisted. Thus, for 
instance, there is now a modern science reportedly dominated by the 
establishment and a modern science reportedly emancipatory or liberative. 
The former constitutes the mainstream; it is wedded to militarism, capitalism 
and giganticism. The latter is a form: of dissent; it is non-conventional, 
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futuristic and egalitarian. Similarly, development has been split into two: 
conventional development and ‘another’ development. The latter has many 
aliases; it is often called alternative development, sustainable development, 
ecodevelopment or indigenous development. 

I am in great sympathy with many of these efforts to generate alternatives. 
I have personal links with a few of them. But I cannot for that reason deny 
that most of the efforts are also products of the same worldview which has 
produced the mainstream concept of science, liberation and development. 
Nor can I deny that the political logic of the battle of minds demands that the 
victims of the oppressive forces in our times first attack the domination of the 
ideas of modern scientific rationality, history and progress as the organizing 
principles of all social intervention and then, only then, seriously consider if 
some elements from them can be safely accommodated in a post-modern 
science or in a post-development world. l 

This does not mean that internal criticisms have no value at this point of 
time. This means that internal criticisms are only internal criticisms. They do 
not exhaust all criticisms. They certainly do not exhaust the criticisms of 
human violence and oppression which are implicit in the ways of life, myths, 
legends and, above all, in the spontaneous defiance and rebellions of the 
oppressed. These self-expressions are not usually cast in the language of 
liberation; even less frequently can they be accommodated in a proper theory 
of liberation. We, standing outside, can try to translate these self-expressions 
into our language and construct for ourselves a theory of liberation out of the 
‘primitive’, ‘populist? theories of oppression and spontaneous acts of 
subversion, but these are our needs, not theirs. 

Itis with that awareness that we may have to try to give voice or, at least, to 
create the space for those who will give voice, to the victims of man-made 
sufferings in the coming decades. The awareness does not deny that 
man-made suffering is a joint product of the life-styles, systems of knowledge 
and theories of liberation populating the world in which we moderns live. It 
insists that those trying to give voice to the voiceless must recognize that, after 
nearly four centuries of presence on the world stage and after about two 
centuries of hegemony, the culture of modern Europe and north America no 
longer arouses the enthusiasm which, as a critique of traditions, it once 
aroused in the Third World. The first generation of social reformers in the 
colonized societies hoped to use modernity as a vector within the Asian and 
African traditions, something which would, by providing an outsider’s 
critique, help them recover certain recessive aspects of these traditions and 
give more strength and vivacity to the traditions. It is now fairly obvious that 
such controlled use of modernity has not been possible in the savage world. 
Modernity is not only triumphant in the southern hemisphere; it has taken 
over as an imperial principle in human consciousness in society after society. 
What was dissent has now become the establishment. 

As an in-house criticism of that mainstream, the theories of liberation may 
have to learn a lot. They will certainly have to be, as a part of the ruling 
worldview, more modest. As an aspect of the modern world’s concept of sane, 
mature, scientific dissent, with only the romantic traditions of 19th-century 
Europe to give them a touch of unmanageability or untameability, these 
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theories have the idea of historical inevitability to back them up and they can 
hope to ride piggy-back on the urban—industrial vision of life and mass 
culture. For that same reason, however, these theories must recognize the 
existence of dissent that is not only ‘insane’ and ‘infantile’ but which flouts the 
first canon of all post-Enlightenment theories of knowledge, namely that a 
dissent to qualify as dissent must be fully translatable into the idiom of 
modernity. 

I doubt if the rebellious spirit of humanity can be ever fully captured in 
what is essentially one civilization’s concept of rebellion in a particular point 
of time. What is dissent if it has no place for the unknown, the child-like and 
the non-rational? And what is the intellectual’s job-definition if it does not 
include the ability to be in a minority and at the borderlines of the knowable? 

One last word on the inaudibility of dissent. Everyone is for the liberation 
of some group or other in the ‘civilized’ world. The idea of liberation now cuts 
across most modern ideologies and has Lecome the common currency over a 
large cultural terrain. But the enthusiasm for liberating others has only 
infrequently been matched by any respect for the categories, particularly the 
native ‘half-baked’ theories of oppression used by the others. For, to accept 
such home-brewed theories is in effect to cut out the role of the experts on 
revolution and de-expertise dissent. That is why there is such limited 
acceptance, among the theorists of liberation, of the categories of those who 
supposedly are waiting to be led to their L:beration by some specialist group or 
other. 

On second thoughts, this is less surprising than it seems. Ideologues are 
always ambivalent towards the peoples whose cause they take up. Ideologues 
are always embarrassed by their targetted beneficiaries, allegedly stuck in an 
earlier stage of history and disinclined to show much interest in the good turn 
going to be done to them by the ideologues. Horror of horrors, even when the 
benefits are delivered to them, the beneficiaries. conceptualize the benefits in 
their own way. As a result, their gratefu_ness to their liberators, too, is often 
shockingly close to zero. Understandably so. Human nature being what it is, 
while everyone likes to be a social engineer, few like to be the objects of social 
engineering. 

Such cynicism of the savage world, towards our favourite rhetoric of 
dissent, may not be such a great loss. For all we know, it may widen our 
choices and keep the options for future generations more open. In matters of 
human futures there probably can be no final word. And while the quest for 
freedom is perennial, the present language of liberation need not be so. In 
fact, as the temporal and spatial limitations of the language become more 
obvious, that which looks like a hopeless case of dislexia may turn out to be a 
‘natural’ cognitive advantage. In the sense that those who are thoroughly 
socialized in the presently-dominant language of global communications may 
find it harder to re-educate themselves than those who start from scratch. In 
the meanwhile, it is possible to venture the proposal that to survive beyond 
the tenure of the modern knowledge syszems, the language of liberation will 
have to take into account, respectfully, the quests for freedom which are 
articulated in other languages and in other forms, sometimes even through 
the language of silence. 
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Who knows, those who force the language of liberation to take into account 
these other languages and forms may have in the future a special! place in the 
calculations of those to whom the language of liberation is only a useful but 
flawed instrument to actualize the human quest for freedom. But then, so long 
has the language of liberation been grounded in the 19th-century thirst for 
certitude and objectivist interpretations of the human enterprise that it has 
probably lost the capacity to make place within itself for the unknown, the 
unclear and the less than rational. Yet, not recognizing that human freedom 
has always thrived on a mixture of the two—the certain and the uncertain, 
the clear and the unclear, the objective and the subjective, the rational and 
the nonrational—is not merely a form of politics of knowledge designed to 
marginalize large parts of the cultures of the oppressed the world over, it is a 
form of politics of knowledge which seeks to abridge the concept of human 
freedom itself. 


Re-imagining the Third World 


The implication of the argument thus far is this: openness to voices, familiar 
or strange, may well have to be the first criterion of the shared self which 
transcends nation-states, communities, perhaps even cultures themselves. A 
direct, sharp awareness of man-made suffering, a genuine empirical feel for it, 
may be the second. (Philosophers who say that we cannot feel the toothache of 
others may be right, but we can cognize the ache and use that cognition as the 
reductio of our conceptual frames.) I have tried to convey here that the two 
issues and the attendant responsibilities—listening to voices and renewing 
the awareness of the surplus suffering produced by faulty social 
institutions—are interrelated. For all theories of suffering—in this secular 
age, we prefer to call them theories of oppression—can become mandates for 
the infliction of new forms of suffering which, because they are cast in the 
language of the latest theory of oppression, can then be neither seen nor 
heard. 

Perhaps, human ingenuity in matters of social domination being what it is, 
we may have to learn to feel safe with transience of such theories, even when 
they seem grounded in forms of rationality and scientific truth which look 
perennial. Perhaps, in the future, social and political theories will be expected 
to include some minimum checks against themselves, perhaps even an 
element of self-destructiveness. In the meanwhile, we cannot afford to forget 
that the one and half million Cambodians who died in the 1970s in the last 
great genocide of our times, died for the sake of an allegedly perfect theory of 
oppression and human liberation. They had only. one consolation, before 
dying like so many flies—that the theory was custom-made for them in a 
university no less than Sorbonne. Only 40 years ago, when records for 
genocide were being thoughtfully set up for the Guinness Books of Records in 
Auschwitz, Dresden and Hiroshima, a galaxy of biologists, doctors, nuclear 
physicists and social theorists had provided not only the scientific but also the. 
moral wherewithal of doing, what Heinrich Himmler used to call, one’s dirty 
but necessary duty to the present global civilization. 

I shall now briefly turn to two concepts which have begun to recur in 
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virtually every contemporary analysis of man-made suffering, either as 
indicators of the tragic possibilities inherent in the present global civilization 
or as touchstones for judging all visions of the future. The first is the concept 
of the Third World, the second that of beckwardness. I shall suggest that the 
concepts can be reworked to respond to the problems of audibility and the loss 
of the feel for direct experience of suffering. 

The audible dissent of the shaman, who defies the given formats of 
defiance, and the inaudible dissent of those, who cannot and sometimes would 
not cussedly vocalize their protest, converge in the symbolism of the Third 
World. For the shaman’s natural habitat is a ‘backward’, ‘uncivil’, 
‘retrogressive’ culture; his natural clientele are those inhabiting the 
mosquito-ridden, steamy backwaters of Asia, Africa and South America. The 
shaman is the protest of the non-protesting. 

Let us admit straightaway that the concept of the Third World is a disaster. 
The concept defines neither a shared political economy nor a common 
political ideology. Apart from the fact mast of the Third World is desperately 
poor and ruled by despots who live off it as systematically as does the First 
World, most other identifiers of the Third World are either claptraps or 
propaganda. 

But perhaps one can give meanings or associations to the idea of the Third 
World which would transcend its internal contradictions and existential 
realities, perhaps even the dishonesty of its rulers. One can build on the fact 
that the Third World has become the Other of the First, in a way the Second 
World has ceased to be since the 1960s. The Second World can now compete 
with the First in space programmes or in summer Olympics but most people 
are now convinced, rightly or wrongly, that the Second World has given up 
the ambition of being anything but a poor man’s version of the First World, 
more egalitarian perhaps, but nothing more adventurous than that. 

The otherness of the Third World opens up—alas, only ` 
theoretically—many possibilities. The Third World can claim to be the 
upholder of traditions, of cultures outside the present global culture, waiting 
for its prodigal brothers to come back and admit their profligacy. Of course, it 
is true that the Third World is not prodizal partly because it has never been 
given its due share of the patrimony in the first place. Most of the Third 
World has never had the chance to be anything but austere. It also has 
ambitions to live it up; only it cannot affcrd to do so. But then, is it not 
possible to claim that austerity, even when hypocritically espoused, has a role’ 
to play in a world hell-bent on squandering away its natural and cultural 
inheritance? After all, such hypocrisy at least keeps alive the values of 
conservation and diversity for future generations to build on. 

The Third World can be redefined as a concept of trusteeship, a concept 
analogous to the one Gandhi used in the sphere of economics. The Third 
World is what holds in trust the rejected selves of the First and the Second 
Worlds the way gene banks hold in trust germ plasms which in the future may 
provide a base-line for exploring new as well as old possibilities, in case the 
presently dominant strains exhaust themselves. The Third World is not only 
the trustee of memories, it is the dirty frontier of the dominant style of ‘doing’ 
intellectual work today; it is where experiments are possible and lost causes 
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pursued. The Third World is where the shaman survives and, in some cases, 
thrives. 

Is there a Third World? The question cannot be answered the way the 
gifted writer from Trinidad, Shiva Naipaul, tries to answer it in his book. For 
an honest answer, the question must be reworded. For our purposes, it ought 
to be: can we discover a Third World to widen our choices in the matter of 
human futures? 

Now, a different set of formulations become available to us which could 
serve both as a set of propositions about the nature of the present global 
civilization and as a set of possibilities in another. 

For instance, the Third World can now become a reminder—to those 
whom George Aseniero calls the new Leibnitzians—that everything is not 
well with this, the allegedly best of all possible worlds. Like beggars in my 
native Calcutta, who in their utter degradation haunt the citizen who believes 
that he lives in the best of all possible worlds, the Third World could be a 
source of moral discomfort to the wealthy and the powerful, not only in the 
First and Second Worlds but also in the Third. The public-spirited, 
professional social workers may not like to encourage vagrancy by giving alms 
to beggars, but the professionals may never guess how beggary could keep 
alive political and moral issues by making the smug and the narcissistic cringe 
and recoil from the social reality around them. 

You are of course protected from the same reality in another way if you take 
an eagle’s eye-view of the Third World, for then you miss no detail and waste 
no compassion. Many experts do so. The citizens of the Third World, though, 
live in the Third World; they have to survive. They have to blur out many of 
the details around them to live their versions of a normal life. Is the first kind 
of numbing different from the second? Ruth Prawer Jhabwala, the 
high-priestess of Orientalist fiction on India today, does not think so. India, 
the new Kipling has declared in the Introduction to her new collection of 
short stories, is terribly poor and terribly backward.® 

Terribly poor, yes. But why terribly backward? Jhabwala has no clear 
answer, but seems to suggest that many Indians develop elaborate defences, 
so as not to be emotionally flooded by the suffering around them. In a small 
scale, they do what victims and collaborators under duress always do to 
ensure survival and protect their sanity in an extreme situation, be it in a 
concentration camp or in a‘society under oppressive rule. They numb 
themselves to suffering, to use Robert Lifton’s term, in a way which 
resembles, in howsoever a muted form, the more dangerous numbing that 
takes place in their oppressors. In any case, why do they, the backward 
Indians, have to be more of their brother’s keepers than the First World ` 
intellectuals—or for that matter, Third World intellectuals in the First 
World—in an age of high-speed global communications? Why should moral 
responsibility stop at the frontiers of a nation-state? Does a Mizo tribal from 
North-East India have more access to information about destitution in the 
slums of Bombay than an upper-middle-class housewife at Manhattan? Once 
again, Jhabwala has no answer. We have to take it from her on faith that 
India is very backward and the moral responsibility for it is solely that of the 
Indian passport-holders. 
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This note seeks to expand accountahility, not limit it. The loss of the 
capacity for guilt and the loss of that sense of responsibility which grows out of 
that guilt, this note believes with Lifton, may become in the contemporary 

world a greater threat to human survival than the vicissitudes of unconscious 
guilt against which Freud warned humarity in Civilization and Its Discontents.’ 
Indians and others of their ilk are respons:ble, probably more than others are. 
But everyone is accountable, some for immunizing themselves to human 
suffering, others for generating, running and living off the systems which 
generate the suffering. The Third World is often a target of supervision and 
patronage, but it can be made a symbol of planetary intellectual 
responsibility, even despite the Third World. The experience of the Third 
World can be turned into something more than the record of its individual 
nation-states. It can be read as a text on survival which hides a code of 
transcendence. 

Probably, even in the matter of nation-states, the Third World may have 
something to say to our age. Not through their spectacular success in the 
science of nation-building but through their less-than-spectacular failure in it. 
The main problem with the nation-states is not their resistance to reforms 
which encroach on their sovereignty but their refusal to abdicate their status 
as the ultimate unit of political analysis. The problem is cognitive, not 
political, though it can be called a problem in the politics of knowledge. It is 
the inability of those exposed to the mass culture of global politics to think in 
terms of categories even partly independent of the idea of nation-state which 
triggers Jhabwala’s lament about Indian insensitivity to suffering. Indian 
poverty is Indian responsibility, and Indian responsibility means the 
responsibility of the subjects of the Indian nation-state. The lament is 
simultaneously a byproduct and a justification of an entire generation’s 
attempt to absolutize state-boundaries. Within the boundaries, the state is 
supposed to act as a focus of all major moral and political awareness and be 
the source of all ameliorative action. 

Compromises with sovereignty many states at some points of time are 
willing to make. They do it when they are defeated in wars; they do it when 
they are weak and at the mercy of other states; they do it even for larger 
political-economic gains (as in the case of the European Economic 
Community). The United Nations, ramshackle or senile though it may look 
today——what with its mimic-state status, its international civil servants, its 
development experts and cultural impressarios—-was built out of much 
compromise. But like the government of India which, after driving out the 
IBM and Coca-Cola from India, dutifully encouraged Indian private 
enterprise to make a grand success of two brand-new, ‘indigenous’ 
corporations called the IDM and Campa Cola, the United Nations represents 
only an edited version of the present global nation-state system. For the 
United Nations itself has acquired many of the trappings of a modern state. 
Its building blocks are nation-states and its unit of analysis is the nation-state. 

Elsewhere I have called this way of thinking ‘statism’. This is not an 
appropriate term, but it does convey that a state in the Third World can come 
to represent something more than the state conceptualized by at least some of 
the anti-imperialist movements over the past 100 years. (Nationalism, as it is 
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commonly understood in the modern world, is, however, perfectly compatible 
with statism. I shall, however, following Ernest Gellner and others, 
distinguish between patriotism and anti-imperialism on the one hand and 
nationalism, on the other, seeing the latter as a subspecies of the domain 
covered by the first two concepts. (Around 75 years ago, a number of South 
Asian thinkers—Rabindranath Tagore being the most prominent among 
them—had used the same distinction creatively in public discourse. 
However, in the regnant global culture of knowledge, that is neither here nor 
there, given that the likes of Gellner have already in practice collapsed all 
three categories under nationalism and declared all thought associated with it 
to be shoddy. Nationalism as a subspecies of patriotism need not occupy the 
entire space belonging to patriotism.) And it can be argued that at least some 
of the anti-colonial movements in the Third World were moved primarily by 
the spirit of patriotism but, after winning independence, lost out to 
nationalism. It can even be argued that it is the spirit of nationalism which 
helped spread the idea of an imperial state, internalized from the colonial 
experience, in many of these societies. Colonialism may have vanished from 
the world scene but its smile lingers in the air. 

This distinction has become important because the spirit of anti- 
imperialism that was sweeping the world only 50 years ago, has been finally 
overpowered by the clenched-teeth nationalism in which Europe used to once 
specialize through a process which Sigmund Freud would have loved to 
identify as a perfect clinical case of identification with the aggressor. 

It is possible that statism and the perverted, self-destructive form of 
nationalism which goes with it, too, will reach their dead-ends in the Third 
World. Not because of enlightened internationalism, but because of the 
contradiction which has arisen between such statism and the democratic 
principle and because the defiance of the nation-state has become the sine qua 
non of survival for many in the Third World and in the Third Worlds within 
the First and the Second—the tribals, the minorities, the political dissenters, 
who do not or cannot use the language of global mainstream and are partly or 
wholly outside the market, economically and/or intellectually. While we 
debate the principles of sovereignty, what the nation-state should or should 
not give up for the sake of a more humane and equitable world order in the 
future, the nation-states are increasingly at war with the citizens of the Third 
World and are being subverted by their own logic. Remember the 22-carat, 
solid-gold bath-tub of the expatriate cabinet minister of one of the African 
states which Lloyds of London could not afford to insure a few years ago. 

Sustainable politics is usually unheroic. The shamans, therefore, may not 
ultimately win; sanity and maturity may ultimately come to rule the best of all 
possible worlds; but, in the meanwhile, the onus will be on our generation to 
decide or at least debate whether this century’s dominant faiths do represent 
the next century’s ideas of sanity and maturity. That is what some of us are 
trying to do. 
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The Capitalist World-economy: 
Middle-run Prospects 


IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN* 


In the short run, the capitalist world-economy is in some difficulties which 
may soon get worse. But it will no doubt recover within a decade or so and 
probably do quite well. In the long run (a century or so), it is destined to come 
to an end in one way or another. But what about the middle run? What can 
we estimate may possibly happen in the period 2000—2050? Obviously, the 
most we can do is extrapolate certain trends and make some plausible guesses 
about this period. Nonetheless, despite the uncertain character of such 
plausible guesses, it is a worthwhile, indeed salutary, effort to make them. 
Insofar as intellectuals can contribute anything to the arena of real politics, it 
is precisely in their ability (their very limited ability, to be sure) to make such 
assessments as to the real alternatives facing the real world. 

I shall therefore start with a review of the major developments in the 
world-system since 1945, then project the short-run prospects (say to the year 
2000), and finally devote my attention to the middle-run future (2000-2050). 


The world-system, 1945—1988 


The economics of the period 1945—1988! are in broad outline easy to 
expound. There was a major economic expansion of the capitalist 
world-economy following the end of the second world war. It came to an end 
perhaps in 1967, perhaps in 1973. It was the greatest single expansion in the 
history of this world-system going back to 1500 (measured by any of the usual 
criteria, except that of expansion of land area included within the 
world-economy). In most ways, this period had all the characteristics of a 
typical Kondratieff A-period. It was a period fueled by relative monopolies in 
a few leading products for which the rate of profit was high, and the 
surplus-value of which was very unequally distributed, socially and 
geographically. > 

For all the standard economic reasons, this expansion came to an end and 
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has been followed by an economic stagnation. It came to an end because the 
relative monopolies were eroded by entry into the world market of a large 
number of competitors, seeking to get on the bandwagon. It came to an end as 
well because of declining productivity, caused by rising retention of the 
surplus-value, both by direct producers and by managerial strata. The result 
was a severe decline in profit rates. Since 1967/73, the stagnation of the 
world-economy has also had the characteristics of a standard Kondratieff 
B-period: relatively high worldwide unemployment of wage workers; acute 
politicized competition among core countries for the tighter world market; 
increased economic suffering in many sectors and (at least as important) a 
sense in many sectors that they are suffering by comparison with the previous 
A-period; increased world concentration of capital. (of which Japanese 
acquisition of US real estate and the Third World debt crisis are merely two 
symptoms); geographical relocation of production processes; and a search for 
product innovations. We are in the middle of this period of global economic 
stagnation and it may last until circa 2000. 

It should be noted that A-periods and B-periods are positive and negative 
primarily in terms of the global rate of profit and hence of the accumulation of 
capital within the world-economy as a whole. Each period has both positive 
and negative welfare features, which vary for particular economic sectors or 
particular social groups. Many sectors and groups do quite well in a B-period, 
while others do poorly in an A-period. Nonetheless, overall, both for world 
capital and for the majority of the world population, A-periods are happier 
periods than B-periods. 

The politics of the period 1945—1988 corresponds quite closely with its 
economics. The A-period, 1945—1967, was the period of US hegemony in the 
world-system. Based on its overwhelming productivity edge after 1945 in all 
major economic sectors, the United States assumed unquestioned political 
and military dominance of the world-system and even achieved cultural 
leadership. 

Periods of hegemony are rarer than Kondratieff A-periods but they are just 
as certain to be eroded by their internal workings. The economic recovery of 
the principal allies of the United States, turning them by the late 1960s into 
economic competitors, undermined US political control. This undermining of 
US leadership was paralleled by the long-term process of destalinization and 
desatellitization of the countries in the socialist bloc, which commenced with 
Kruschchev’s secret report at the XX Party Congress in 1956. As a result, the 
tacit bilateral accord on the status quo into which the United States and the 
USSR had entered at Yalta slowly began to unravel. 

After 1945, the Third World emerged as a political force, and not one to be 
constrained entirely within the framework of a cooptative decolonization. ‘The 
wars in Algeria and Vietnam were particularly upsetting politically. Finally 
the worldwide Revolution of 1968 marked a revolt not only against US 
hegemony but also against the classical antisystemic movements themselves 
(both socialist and nationalist), who were seen as being in tacit collusion with 
the system. 

In short, the period of economic stagnation has also been a period of 
declining political power of the United States (and of the USSR as well). The 
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inability of the United States to impose its will in Central America (and of the 
USSR to do the same in Afghanistan) is merely the latest example of this 
changed geopolitical reality. 

It should be noted that the cultural arena saw parallel developments. The 
1945-1967 period saw an incredible expansion of US cultural influence 
worldwide, which may be observed in such phenomena as the universal 
adoption of the ideology of development, US leadership in the contemporary 
social sciences and the arts, and the successful imposition of English as the 
sole lingua franca of the world-system. In all these spheres, the opposition of 
the socialist bloc was loud, but in practice their conformity was considerable. 
However, after 1968, there has been an erosion on all these cultural fronts. 
The ideology of development (and beyond it of both Enlightenment progress 
and Newtonian scierice) has come into serious question. The social sciences 
and the arts are once again becoming pluralist and multicentered. The 
world-level use of languages other than English is beginning to revive, albeit 
slowly. 


The world-system, 1988 to circa 2000 


The processes we have described of the post-1967 transformations will 
continue. It should be noted that hegemonic decline is always highly 
unsettling. It is resisted by the hegemonic power. It causes a scramble for the 
succession. It is the source of enormous intellectual confusion, since although 
everyone is clear about what is under attack, few are clear about what might 
(or should) replace the institutions under attack, at least in the short run. 

This triple discomfort will probably be accentuated in the next decade. US 
resistance to decline in hegemony has already taken two successive forms. 
The Nixon—Ford—Carter approach was to adopt a lower profile. They tried 
flexibility in foreign policy, while reinforcing the essentials—hence, détente, 
trilateralism, and a distinct lowering of the ideological decibels in the Third 
World. In 1980, this style was considered in the United States to be a failure, 
as demonstrated by high inflation in the United States, the Soviet entry into 
Afghanistan, and above all the embassy hostage ordeal in Iran. 

So the United States switched its policy style. The Reagan approach was 
one of pandemic machismo—vis-d-vis the Evil Empire, vis-à-vis ‘“‘terrorists”’ in 
the Third World, vis-a-vis soft-hearted and economically conniving allies, and 
vis-à-vis the heirs of 1968 at home. After eight years of Reagan, we can say the 
achievement score of Reaganism, in terms of stemming the decline of US 
power, is no better than the achievement score of Nixon—Ford—Carter, that is, 
virtually nil. The United States is probably about to embark on another 
eight-year attempt to stem the tide. Mr Dukakis promised in effect not to 
make the mistakes either of Nixon—Ford—Carter or of Reagan. But does there 
really exist a third possible policy style that has a better chance of stemming 
US decline? 

The picture is little better in the global struggle for succession. There are 
only two geographic loci of alternative economic strength: one is Japan, the 
other western Europe around its German—French core. Both centers have 
spent the period 1967—1988 primarily minding their own business politically 
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and concentrating on strengthening their world market economic “competi- 
tivity.” 

No doubt, Japan has been the great success story in this regard. It has kept 
world political involvement down to nearly zero, and it has single-mindedly 
worked hard at conquering world markets while zealously protecting its home 
market. It has done remarkably well. Western Europe has done less well. It 
has been less able to keep out of constant involvement in world politics, 
because of its historic links with its former colonies as well as its historic links 
with and concern about eastern Europe. Furthermore, the United States had 
political claims on western Europe via NATO that it did not have in the case 
of Japan. The United States could insist on continued west European 
involvement, as in the issue of missiles placement. Finally, western Europe is 
still not a single political entity, and economic coordination has been difficult 
and subject to multiple local political pressures. 

Can we project more of the same in the decade ahead? Perhaps not. The 
pressures on Japan, from without and from within, to become a more active 
participant in the world political arena are sure to grow. And economically, 
Japan must come to some securer arrangements with its East Asian neighbors 
(both the so-called NICs and China), if it is not to suffer some economic 
setbacks. Such arrangements may be difficult to obtain. On the other hand, 
western Europe is coming to a symbolic and real crossroads, that of 1992. It 
seems to be moving more smoothly than anticipated in the direction of the 
construction of Europe. Thus it may be that whereas, from 1968 to today, 
Japan’s edge on western Europe was growing, western Europe will be able to 
reduce the gap in the last decade of this century. It is probable, in any case, 
that vis-d-vis the United States, both Japan and western Europe will continue 
to improve their relative positions. 

Finally, there are the intellectual uncertainties. They have occurred at two 
levels—that of the social movements, and that of the social sciences. The 
social movements have not yet recovered from the shock of 1968. The period 
1945-1967 may be seen as the culminating moment of the historic strategy of 
the antisystemic movements. In the period of approximately 1850-1880, 
these movements, both in their socialist and nationalist varieties, as a result of 
much internal debate, determined that their intermediate strategy should be 
the taking of state power in the separate states. Between 1945 and 1967, the 
heirs of the 19th-century movements actually took state power in a large 
number of states: Second International Social-Democrats in the West, Third 
International Communists in eastern Europe and parts of eastern Asia, and 
national liberation movements in the Third World. 

The world revolution of 1968 was to an important degree the rebellion 
against the realities created by these historic successes of the classical 
antisystemic movements. The organizational consequence of this rebellion 
was the emergence of a large and variegated skein of “new” movements 
throughout the world—movements of “minorities,” women’s movements, 
ecology movements, etc. These movements sought to invent alternative 
strategies of social transformation. I say “invent” and not “implement” 
because one of the most striking characteristics of these new movements since 
1968 has been their uncertainty about middle-run strategy. They have been 
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strong on long-run vision and often on short-run tactics, but weak and divided 
on middle-run strategy. 

What can we expect between now and the year 2000? Bopi some 
increasing clarity by the movements on zhe issues and the beginning of the 
creation of a new consensus about middle-run strategy to replace the one 
attacked in 1968, but not yet entirely rerounced. 

The intellectual uncertainties in the social sciences are as great, perhaps 
greater, than those in the movements. Once again, the period 1945-1967 
marked the culmination and moment of triumph of a 19th-century strategy. 
The question posed in the 19th century was how to know the changing social 
world (in large part implicitly in order to control this change). The strategic 
consensus was that since reality was both “objective” and enormously 
complex, the way to know it was to seize this reality in small chunks, one at a 
time, and by careful observation. This viewpoint came in two versions. The 
ideographic version sent us to the archives as the repository of small-scale 
objective reality and told us to summarize empathetically and in narrative 
form what we found there. The nomothetic version pushed us in the direction 
of studying contemporary quantified deta and told us to summarize it in 
statistical form, from which we could infer the presumably eternal and 
universal laws of human behavior. Both versions pushed us away from the 
study of the long-term and the large-scale on the grounds of the lack of 
verifiable data. Both versions, for different reasons, therefore pushed us away 
from holistic and systemic realities towards the individual (or its 
organizational equivalent: the firm, the family, the state) as the appropriate 
unit of analysis. It has been a case-perfec: instance of missing forests for trees. 

In the period 1945-1967 partisans of both the nomothetic and the 
ideographic versions of knowing social reality flourished as never before. They 
asserted optimistically that their intellectual day had finally come, that they 
were now at least truly able to know social reality with some efficacy. This 
was argued in parallel ways by both the principal ideological variants of these 
modes of knowledge: the liberal and the Marxist. 

The problem was that these historians and social scientists were coming to 
know better and better less and less of the real world. The gap between what 
was “known” by these scholars and what was obviously occurring in the real 
world was growing larger. One could explain away this gap as the result of 
anomalies and of the undue persistence of archaisms, but such an explanation 
became eventually quite tenuous and nct very credible. 

The world revolution of 1968 thus provided a salutary shock not only for 
the traditional antisystemic movements but for the Establishment world of 
the social sciences. The parallel between the two arenas persists into the post 
1968 period. The advocates of “new” knowledge, of “new” ways of knowing, 
were far clearer about what was limited and limiting in 19th-century modes of 
knowledge than they were about what might replace them. 

And our projection forward to the year 2000 is also parallel. Perhaps we 
shall begin to move forward to a new consensus about how we may know 
social reality to replace the badly wounded but still persisting 19th-century 
consensus. 
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The middle-run (2000—2050): the possible vectors 


I propose to describe four possible vectors of historical occurrences for the 
period 2000-2050, and raise the question of where these vectors might lead 
the world-system as a whole. 

The first vector is that of a cyclical upswing in the accumulation 
possibilities of the capitalist world-economy. Assuming for the moment that 
the productive processes will continue to operate in the fashion they have 
been operating for several hundred years now, we can project that the last 
decade of the 20th century will have accomplished by the year 2000 a number 
of things. The innovations in microprocessors, genetic engineering, and new 
energy sources will be sufficiently perfected to sustain major worldwide 
leading industrial sectors. To do this, two elements are crucial. One is that the 
cost of the new technology be sufficiently low such that the product can be 
sold at a price high enough for significant unit profit but low enough still to 
command sufficient demand to guarantee a global net profit that represents a 
significant contribution to world accumulation. In other words, profit per unit 
is not the most important element, but rather total worldwide profit for the 
product as a proportion of total worldwide profit on all productive activity. 
The second element that is crucial is that production be relatively 
monopolized, such that this global profit is not too widely shared. While the 
first element is a function primarily of technology, the second element is a 
function primarily of political arrangements. 

Two further changes must occur if there is to be an upswing. The 
economically strong countries need to complete their divestment of a large 
part of erstwhile profitable sectors which are no longer so profitable. This 
relocalization of a significant portion of the world’s steel, automobile, 
chemicals, and electronic sectors from the core to the semiperiphery, long 
under way, may well be over by 2000. Even more recently organized and 
somewhat more profitable sectors, like aeronautics and computers, may be 
partially relocated by 2000. Finally, there needs to be some expansion of 
effective world demand for all production via the further prolitarianization of 
a sector of the world’s workforce. This has been occurring in a number of 
semiperipheral countries and may be underway in the socialist countries as 
well. 

With these conditions in place, the upswing could begin. Let us now 
assume that the technological edge will be located in the hands of a 
Japan—United States consortium in which, at least at the beginning, the 
Japanese component will tend to offer the entrepreneurial organizational 
skills and the US component will offer R&D skills. This should be a very 
powerful combination. If the consortium can hold on to a market edge for 
even ten years, it would probably lock it in for 30 more by capturing enough of 
the market to make any alternative technologies, even more efficient ones, 
unprofitable. 

The Japanese—United States economic consortium would doubtless try to 
ensure its market edge by enclosing, via political arrangements, those zones 
where for historic reasons commercial ties are presently strongest. This means 
East Asia (including China), the Americas (not forgetting Canada), and 
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probably Australasia as well. I would give this vector a strong chance of 
success and believe it could be the basis of an expansion of the world-economy 
greater and more “glorious” than the so-called 30 glorious years following 
1945. It would probably last for 30 years or so. 

The obvious loser in such an arrangement would be western Europe. 
Remember I suggested that in the short run, that of 1990-2000, western 
Europe might improve its position vis-d-vis Japan. This would mean that, as of 
2000, western Europe (by then probably a reasonably unified entity, and 
possibly one already expanded to include the EFTA countries, or some of 
them) would present itself as a very strong actor on the world economic scene. 
Nonetheless, if the Japan—United States consortium achieved the technolo- 
gical edge I suggested they might, and was able to hold on to it for at least ten 
years, western Europe could find itself in great difficulty: unable to break into 
the Japan—United States zone of operaticn, and fighting off penetration of its 
own markets as well. 

In this case, the second vector I could see is a strong European thrust 
towards protectionism. The protectionist wave that has never really occurred 
as feared in the 1980s has been held off by the wise manipulations of a 
combination of the TNCs and the OECD countries. But the context that has 
made the required coordination possible has been the continued uncertainty 
as to who would control the technological edge during the next major 
expansion. Were this uncertainty to disappear, as I am projecting, the 
pressures for policy coordination among the dominant forces of the 
world-economy would quickly take second place to their intra-core struggles. 
A broad protectionism would be the obvious first major move. 

I say a broad protectionism because I am thinking of a zonal division 
limited to two zones: the sphere of the Japan—United States consortium, and 
the other zone. That is, I expect that western Europe would seek to include in 
its zone all areas not clearly in the Japan—United States zone. There are five 
obvious candidates: east—central Europe, the USSR, the Middle East, Africa, 
and India. 

It is hard to predict the degree of success western Europe could achieve, 
since the Japan—United States consortium would doubtless contest the 
control of these markets in all five zones. There are different political 
problems in each particular zone. Without reviewing the details of each 
instance, one might say that western Europe has a political edge over the 
Japan—United States consortium in all five zones, but not so large a one as to 
make the outcome unquestionable. However, even if western Europe were to 
organize, probably belatedly, all five of these zones within its economic 
“sphere of influence,” this might not be enough to overcome a Japan—United 
States lead. At most, it might enable western Europe to resist the juggernaut 
in its home base. 

The third vector is the North-South projection. The renewed expansion of 
the world-economy would necessarily involve an expanded involvement of 
Third World zones in the commodity chains of the world-economy. And the 
price of this increased involvement would almost surely be, as it has been in 
the past, a seriously expanded exploitation of the periphery. The last redoubts 
of partial noninvolvement in the world-economy might well disappear. And 
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with it might well disappear the last zones that have not yet been ecologically 
ravaged, 

If one combines this ecological deterioration with the greatly increased 
needs of the North for waste disposal (the price of which the Third World is 
already beginning to pay), 30 “glorious” years of renewed expansion of the 
world-economy might well be more than the Third World states would be 
politically able to bear. The Third World’s peoples learned well the efficacity 
of antiNorth political mobilization during the 1945-1967 expansion. It is not 
stretching the imagination too much to suggest that a later generation would 
revive this tactic under the projected even worse conditions after 2000. 

One might ask why they have not done this during the current B-phase. 
The answer is in part the fact that they have had less with which to menace 
the North, given the worldwide stagnation and the absence of a truly 
polarized North. By contrast, I am projecting for the period after 2000 both 
worldwide expansion and the renewal (along new lines) of intra-North 
bifurcation. 

Where will this lead? There may be massive unrest, or one variety or 
another of revolution—in Indonesia or Nigeria, in Pakistan or Mexico—who 
can say? It is quite clear from the post1945 experience of the world-system 
that, once such unrest in the South gains momentum, it is quite difficult for 
forces in the North to bring it under control. The Vietnamese war and the 
Iranian revolution surely stand as monuments to that elementary truth. It 
might be harder to “turn off’ or “tune down” Third World agitation after 
2020 than it was after say 1975, precisely because of the still greater 
momentum it might have achieved between 2000 and 2030. 

The fourth vector then would be the renewal of the world revolution of 
1968. I think of this renewal in both of the arenas which I previously 
discussed: the movements and the (social) sciences. 

There are two major issues for the movements to resolve in this period. One 
is whether the “‘old”’ and the “new” movements—in the West, in the socialist 
countries, in the Third World—can arrive at some new consensus about the 
middle-run strategy of social transformation of the world-system. My guess is 
that they will, although I believe it is not yet at all clear what this strategy will 
be. If they do arrive somehow at this yenewed consensus, it will have 
important organizational consequences which, on a world scale, will be more 
centripetal than centrifugal. 

The second major issue is whether, even with a new consensus, the net 
result of the activities of the antisystemic movements will in fact be 
antisystemic. Here I am sufficiently uncertain that I decline even to suggest in 
which direction the vector runs. I think this is one of the truly big 
question-marks of the period 2000-2050. It is in this sense that one can say 
that the outcome of the process of world transformation depends on the 
struggle that will occur within the antisystemic movements. 

Once again, the correlation between the movements and the social sciences 
will, I believe, prove to be strong. For the social sciences face two major issues 
that are rather parallel to those faced by the movements. The first i is whether 
or not its practitioners—if you will the “old” ones and the “new”? ones—can 
agree’on a new consensus to replace (or, rather, sublate) the 19th- -century 
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consensus. If they can, and I am somewhat optimistic that they will do so, it 
will have clear organizational implications, and probably involve a wholesale 
reorganization of the university system. 

But even if this occurs there remains the second major issue of the social 
sciences. Will the new consensus of the renewed historical social sciences in 
fact be a critical social science—that is, a social science grounded in the 
realities of its social world but serving as its intelligent critic? This is, as all of 
us know, a very hard row to hoe, since the leverages of short-run social control 
of intellectuals by the power structures—the direct leverages and the more 
subtle ones—are extremely powerful. And the temptation of playing the 
philosopher-king is always there to divert those most apt to be the advocates 
of critical social science. Once again, I decline to project the vector. 

What then do the four vectors add up to? Suppose all four vectors turn out 
to be correctly estimated, and we see a new expansion of the world-economy 
based on a Japan—United States consortium, the creation of a countervailing 
“heartland” zone led by western Europe, an acutely politicized and 
rambunctious South, and new consensuses among both the worldwide family 
of the antisystemic movements and that of the historical social sciences. 

I see three quite different possible scenarios. All three depend on one 
assumption that I should make explicit. In the world-economic expansion 
following 2000 the capitalist world-economy will use up its last margin of 
rectification. It will come close enough to the asymptotes of total 
commodification and total polarization (not merely quantitatively but 
socially), such that it will have exhausted its ability to maintain the cyclical 
rhythms that are its heartbeat. It will give out. But what form will this demise 
take? 

The first scenario is that, following the classic pattern of the three previous 
hegemonic cycles, the struggle for hegemony, pitting Japan (allied with the 
United States and China) against western Europe (allied with the USSR), 
will result by say 2050 in a “world war.” We have had three such world wars 
in the history of the modern world-system—1618—1648, 1792-1815, 
1914—1945—and structurally there is no reason we should not have a fourth. 
The only problem, as we are all aware, is that this one would be a nuclear 
‘disaster of incredible proportions. Still, as we all know, it is one possible 
scenario. 

The second scenario is that the world, faced with the exhaustion of the 
existing world-system and the fear of a nuclear disaster, will consciously 
reorganize the world-system into something else. The question in this 
scenario is who will be doing this reorganizing. The implementation of a sort 
of Rousseauian general will has never heretofore been very democratic once 
we got beyond the village level, as even Rousseau recognized. Self-conscious 
reorganization of the world-system has the strong possibility (but not of 
course the certainty) that it would be manipulated by those who currently 
hold privilege to recreate a new structure of inegalitarian privilege. 

The third possible scenario is the least popular in both senses of the word 
popular. It is the one least frequently predicted, and it is-the one with the 
lowest level of anticipatory approbation. The third possible scenario is thatof ~~~ 
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anarchic, generating massive experimentation but also massive insecurities. 
It would be social chaos. It is all very well to assert that the whole universe 
represents a process of constantly recreating “order out of chaos,” to use the 
English title of the book by Prigogine and Stengers. Nonetheless, in the 
middle of the chaos, life may be very difficult. Generally speaking, we all have 
a low tolerance for social chaos, and we generally work very hard to make it 
disappear very quickly. Too quickly, no doubt! But in my middle-run 
scenario, I project the possibility that it might not be possible immediately to 
halt the chaos, that this time the chaos would have to run its course until a 
truly new order were created. It should be clear that my own bias, with some 
trepidation, lies with this third scenario as the one most likely to lead us to a 
relatively egalitarian, relatively democratic world order. 

I end on the question, what may we do? You will have noted that, of my 
four vectors, I was most uncertain and least willing to predict about the 
fourth—what in shorthand I call the “renewal of 1968.” The answer to the 
political and moral question lies there. It is, in my view, the two internal 
struggles that will determine our future: the struggle internal to the world 
family of antisystemic movements, and the struggle internal to the world 
family of historical social sciences. And the two struggles are of course linked 
to each other but not identical. Hence they have to be fought separately but 
each with an eye to the other. 


Notes and references 


1. 1988 has no historical significance per se. It was merely the year this paper was written and 
presented. 
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What is happening all around us? Is the world suddenly becoming a better 
place to live in? More secure, less militarizing, with the shadow of nuclear war 
receding and the arms race being contained under the impact of what may 
turn out to be a New Détente? Is it also going to be a more humane place to be 
in, more permissive of human rights and cultural plurality, more democratic 
internally and accommodative of diverse national aspirations externally? In 
effect providing a truly multilateral global order, cooperative within and 
across regions, keen to resolve long-standing disputes in power relations, with 
softening of ‘hard’ positions by major power centres, triggering off a chain of 
softening up across the board? Building on positive tendencies within specific 
regions and countries while at the same time attending to major crises 
domestically within major countries (mainly in respect of the economy), 
hence producing pressures for demilitarization for other societies as well? 

Sounds too good to be true? In reality things don’t quite work out that way. 
Human history is witness to major reversals in world affairs, at times for the 
better, especially after the balance of forces that govern the world have gone 
so off the keel and appear close to an abyss. Either some small or large step 
somewhat starts off a chain of happenings that keep extending into other 
spheres or there are simultaneous spurs from diverse spaces all of which 
cumulate towards a brighter opening up of human prospects. Is something of 
this kind happening around us? Don’t at least the announced intentions of 
major powers indicate some such turn in the process of history, at any rate of 
contemporary history, with possible consequences for the longer term too? No 
doubt, there are bound to be and there will be forces at work that would like 
this not to happen and will try to intercede accordingly. And, of course, there 
will be persisting counter-tendencies still at work which will not allow the 
changeover to be in any way smooth or easy to accomplish. And yet doesn’t 
one notice a whole array of happenings that have so far at any rate provided 
grounds of hope and expectation of still better things happening? 

The more obvious symptoms are well-known: the de-escalation in the 
nuclear arms race heralded by the I.N.F. Treaty and the general change in 
attitude in the two superpowers towards defence spending and the arms race 
as such. But no less dramatic have been the Geneva Accord on Afghanistan, 
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the ceasefire in the seemingly endless war between Iran and Iraq, the new 
initiatives in Kampuchea, and in Angola, heralding the journey towards 
Namibia’s independence for which a step-wise plan was envisaged to begin on 
1 April 1989. And, of course, the less noticed but nonetheless path-breaking 
steps taken in Western Sahara, Cyprus and the as yet inconclusive dialogues 
on Central America which, given Perez de Cuellar’s intense interest in sorting 
things out in Latin America, could produce some kind of a temporary truce on 
which more long-term resolutions may emerge. These by themselves add up toa 
major change from the climate of confrontation that existed even a year ago. 

Then there are the bigger shifts. There is the qualitative and in some ways 
monumental change in the status of Palestine, building no doubt on the 
patient work of decades, the courage of various elements in the PLO, and the 
steady build-up of public opinion which has succeeded in isolating Israel, and 
yet it is a typical case of a major leap when quantity gets transformed into 
quality. No matter what the hawks in the United States and Israel do now, 
there is no stopping the State of Palestine from emerging as an important 
actor in world politics. 

There are other shifts that have a bearing on the whole kaleidoscope of 
world politics. The slow and tiresome meetings between the Soviet and 
Chinese sides that were going on for years seem to have been transformed into 
a desire for resolution of outstanding issues between the Russians and the 
Chinese. Close on the heels of that, following Russian advice and clear 
gestures, the Indians and the Chinese have sought to clear up the 
accumulated sense of suspicion and the long-standing stalemate on the border 
and other issues. Similar moves are afoot between the Chinese and the 
Vietnamese which will no doubt contribute to the untying of one of the more 
knotty carryovers of the long colonial era of conflicts in the Vietnamese 
peninsula, namely the crisis in Kampuchea which has involved historically 
unprecedented genocide of the most inhuman and ghastly kind. 

And cutting across all these possibilities of relaxation in inter-state tensions 
may be gains on broader parameters—a generalized preference for economic 
welfare of people over military power of the state, a widely shared consensus 
on the democratic process as a way of organizing governance, a broader 
acceptance of human rights, a spirit of tolerance towards cultural pluralism, 
extendable at least in theory to even the questions of nationality and ethnic 
identity. Already there had taken place some welcome developments in 
certain regions—the ‘redemocratization’ in major countries like Brazil and 
Argentina and later in the Philippines, the democratic revolution in 
Nicaragua in the face of powerful hostile forces and yet with a distinctive 
institutional model of democracy that included liberal freedoms, the dramatic 
changeover in Pakistan, the powerful upswing of democratic resistance in 
Burma and Korea, much of this a result of domestic struggles but all having a 
bearing on the regional and global thresholds of the states system. 

Such a combination of de-escalation in states of tension and violence in the 
international arena and prospects for democratization of the State 
internally—and both of these generating public opinion across the board in 
favour of both peace and democracy—may set the stage when it may even 
become possible to deal with some of the more difficult and obstinate issues 
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that have led to an accentuation of structural dualism which characterizes the 
present ‘world order’. The most important among these are the debt crisis on 


- the one hand and the escalating arms trade that is preventing the promise of 


disarmament to widen beyond the nuclear club on the other. The latter in 
particular is also fuelling militarization of civil societies, permitting ethnocide 
against cultural minorities and nationalities within nation-states, and 
propping up regimes of repression in which armed might is being employed 
against dissident groups and movements for civil rights. It is being argued by 
some that relaxation of tensions internationally and a changing attitude to 
issues like human rights may permit gradual improvement on these matters 
too. Perhaps this may be too much to expect, most of the optimists would 
agree, but as there seems to have been a close tie-up between various issues 
like superpower rivalry and the nuclear arms race, the North-South divide, 
support to authoritarian regimes, regional confrontations and escalating sales 


. of armaments and collaborations in arms manufacturing capacities, it may 


not be too far-fetched to expect that once reversals in some of these take place 
they could well extend to the whole gamut of issues. 

What precisely will be the emerging scenario of world affairs in respect of 
most if not all of these issues and—this is crucial—their interrelationships is 
by no means certain. We have yet to come to grips with what in fact is taking 
shape right before our eyes. All one can do is to delineate new trends (and 
identify the reasons behind them), raise certain issues that these trends throw 
up, suggest doubts and apprehensions in respect of possible outcomes, and in 
light of all this, think of new interventions that could at once build on positive 
tendencies and prevent both negative outcomes thereof and the persistence of 
counter-tendencies that continue to create impediments in the way of 
realizing a more humane and just future. These are matters not just of 
theoretical conjecture or even of a carefully studied set of analyses but also of 
intellectual inputs for policy alternatives that should be considered by world 
statesmen, the diplomatic community, the United Nations system and above 
all that slowly emerging group of quiet influentials, the ‘concerned citizens’ 
representing various social movements and ‘voices of the people’ which in a 
variety of ways have been impinging on both domestic and world affairs. 

The influence of the latter may appear less visible and direct but is in a 
variety of ways basic and could contribute to major historical shifts, not just 
in the structure of norms and opinions thet perform longer term catalytic roles 
but also in unravelling and highlighting hitherto suppressed facts and realities 
that had been defined out of existence by forces interested in preserving the 
status quo and keeping conflicts and confrontations alive for perpetuating the 
same. The peace movement in Europe, for example, has not only stirred the 
conscience of large sections of the people, including privileged strata of the 
middle classes, but has also, through patient research and advocacy, exposed 
the horrible economic and ecological costs of the arms race and laid bare the 
depressing consequences thereof for employment, economic viability of 
regimes, fulfilment of minimum consumer needs of people in countries 
spending so much on armaments, not to speak of balance of payments 
difficulties facing major governments and the startling effects of all these on 
stability of currencies, interest rates and the extension of the debt trap to what 
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used to be buoyant and self-reliant economies at one time. 

Likewise, the ecology, women’s and human rights movements have not just 
raised important ethical issues on behalf of deprived strata of the people, the 
coming generations, women and tribal populations but have also contributed 
to national and international debates on the consequences of. prevailing 
models of development, national security and the like which have succeeded 
in creating a body of informed opinion that has over time led to changed 
perceptions of reality among sections of the ruling élites. And this has not 
been limited to countries in which these movements have had large media 
impacts. Thus for a long time it was thought that the peace movement was 
anathema to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, yet in some ways the 
impact has been the greatest in that part of the world. 

There is also growing admission of ‘the common environment danger’ 
arising out of ‘the state of earth’s resources’ and ‘the crying social problem of 
the developing world’ in the same Gorbachev thesis! that propounded the 
logic of de-escalating the arms race. But more than the growing acceptance of 
these more obvious dangers, the more basic contribution of the various social 
movements, particularly as some of their leaders have been moving out of 
their single-constituency foci and realizing the interrelationship between 
dimensions, is to contribute to a deeper theoretical grasp of the human 
conditions and to force public attention on linkages and interconnections that 
‘are likely to escape demands for ‘adjustments’ and ‘accommodations’ that 
merely pragmatic and short-range understanding is likely to produce. 

It is with respect to the interrelationships that are likely.to be ignored or left 
out of consideration, and the consequences of focusing on single dimensions or 
limited concerns, that I want to raise certain issues, pose doubts and 
apprehensions that arise in my mind, and suggest, both for the movements 
and for the community of experts concerned with public policy, possible 
interventions that are sensitive to the interrelationships and are capable of 
safeguarding the interests of those that continue to be marginalized by 
governments and ruling élites, perhaps more so as a result of changed 
perceptions of the human agenda than was the case earlier. 

There is no doubt that it has finally dawned on the erstwhile perpetrators of 
the war system and the academic justifiers of the same that they had gone too 
far and had ignored the consequences of their thinking for the performance 
and therefore for the survival and stability of their respective systems. As 
already mentioned, this is in part an impact of the peace movement and the 
growing public criticism (including from earlier advocates and defendants of 
the Cold War) but also a consequence of exposing the sheer madness of the 
ruling doctrines of national security based on the theory of deterrence and on 
the assumption that peace was to be secured by preparing for war. We have 
already been told about the reassessment that has taken place on the Soviet 
side, spurred on in particular by the economic consequences for the USSR of 
the continually escalating arms race (both nuclear and conventional). There 
is evidence of similar reconsideration on the side of the Western allies, in 
particular the United States, which has been reeling under the quite 
considerable economic costs of maintaining large defence expenditures, in 
particular the frightening growth of both the budget deficit and international 
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debt, the decline in value of the dollar vis-à-vis the other major currencies and 
the sharp competition offered by the new economic giants like Japan and the 
EEC. ~ 

Following the growing criticisms on these lines, there are emerging signs of 
slow rethinking on economic ideology based on supply side economics, 
liberalization and privatization, dismantling of the welfare state and the 
discrediting of the positive role of the state in meeting basic human needs and 
maintaining minimum levels of order and justice in society—in short, a slow 
rethinking on the claims and presumed virtues of the latest phase of world 

. capitalism fuelled by high technology and its global reach. 

Thirdly, there has also taken place some realization of the limits of- 
Realpolitik—the slow realization among the Leninists and the Maoists about 
the limits of the conflictual model of world politics and a simultaneous though 

. slower realization among US policy makers about the limits of the 
confrontational posture of US imperialism. There seems to be a retreat on 
both sides from neat blueprints of global hegemony to be achieved through 
superpower confrontation and a strategy of drawing various regional client 
states into that confrontational model. 

All these shifts represent no more than a pragmatic reassessment of 
continuing with the war system which is not yet based on any fundamental 
ideological or normative rethinking on basic arrangements and institutional 
structures. As the fuller import of the world crisis has not been properly 
received, such defensive responses are bound to be not only partial and 
unsatisfactory but on certain dimensions, counter-productive. It is to this gap 
between something truly positive happening and its failure to measure up as 
fully 'as the situation is demanding that I shall now turn. 

We still continue to live in a world in large parts of which the state is 
conceived as a coercive apparatus and is weighing down on large sections of 
the people, not infrequently in close collaboration with (and often led by) 
interests emanating from transnational capitalism and its technocratic logic. 
Increasingly, in many parts of the world, security is conceived not just 
through the corrosive idea of a national security state but the far more 
oppressive conception which limits security to the security of élites and the 
ruling coteries, marshalling for that purpose military and paramilitary forces. 
There continues to be in operation a thriving arms bazaar, producing both for 
the security of narrow élites against their populations and for maintaining 
regimes of regional hegemony and brutalized control, alongside of course the 
still continuing and ever more sophisticated weapons technologies which are 
then fed to maintain the tempo of militarization within and across 
nation-states, not to mention the still persisting interest (all the way from 
universities to computer conglomerates) in adventures like SDI. 

Nor has there been any great change in the persisting hold of transnational 
techno-capitalism, the growing power of transnational financial superstruc- 
tures (the World Bank, the IMF, the large commercial money markets) or the 
growing hold domestically of ‘the techno-managers who arẹ everywhere 
replacing institutional structures of representative and bureaucratic types 
based on minimum norms of accountability, participation and reciprocity. 
There is, if anything, growing highhandedness and repression on the part of 
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ruling élites in their approach to grassroots movements aimed at radical 
reconstruction of governance and of the state. 

The poor are everywhere becoming marginalized and so are the women, 
the ethnics, the forest people and above all the indigenous cultures keen on 
preserving their identity, their ecosystems and their ancestral meaning 
systems. In fact, there are reasons to think that each of these tendencies may 
get accentuated in an era of accommodation between major powers and 
within the states systems as a whole which is likely to ask for greater 
integration of states and economies and cultural orders—as well as 
alternative scientific and technological models—into one large integrated 
(interdependent?) ‘world order’. For all the democratic and human rights 
euphoria presently being witnessed from the spokesmen of governments, there 
still persists a basic fear of the people and their diverse cultural, ecological 
and ethnic assertions. It is a fear that may even grow as the new climate of 
de-escalation and the new language of accommodation at the global level 
spurs the various grassroots movements towards a greater surge forward, 
particularly of the hitherto socially and economically deprived and oppressed 
strata of the human community. 

There seems to be no guarantee that moderation in inter-state and 

inter-governmental relations, following a decline in the politics of confronta- 
tion at that level, will necessarily produce a greater commitment to equity, 
‘social diversity and ecological sustainability or of real compassion and care 
for the downtrodden. Similarly there is little guarantee against the persistence 
of ill-advised projects of industrialization based on hazardous technologies, 
producing not just more Chernobyls and Bhopals (we very nearly escaped one 
more during the earthquake in Armenia) but the less noticed and, in their 
total effect, more pernicious consequences of the leaks and explosions caused 
by nuclear and other devices used for so-called ‘peaceful purposes’. Again in 
fact there is reason to suspect that as the slogan ‘disarmament to 
development’ catches on and as there is more and more uncritical acceptance 
of the Western model of economic development, many of these features of 
technological catching up may grow. Indeed, one result of both Glasnost and 
Perestroika could well be a decline in criticism of exploitative models of 
capitalism based on mounting extraction of strategic raw materials and 
natural resources. 
_ Two important quotes, one from the main thesis of the Report of the 
Central Committee of the USSR on the Occasion of the 70th Anniversary of 
the Great October Revolution,” and the other from Perestroika,’ will be in 
order at this stage. 


For all the profound contradictions of the contemporary world, for 
all the radical differences among the countries that comprise it, it is 
inter-related, inter-dependent and integral. The reasons for this 
include the internationalization of world economic ties, the 
comprehensive scope of the scientific and technological revolution, 
the essentially novel role played by the mass media, the state of 
earth’s resources, the common environment danger, and the crying 
social problems of the developing world which affects us all. The 
main reason, however, is the problem of human survival. 
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We know how important the Middle East, Asia, Latin America, 
the other Third World regions and also South Africa are for 
American and European economies, in particular as raw material 
sources. To cut these links is the last thing we want to do, and we 
have no desire to provoke ruptures in hstorically formed, mutual 
economic interests. 


Much will depend on the strength of conviction in the larger vision for global 
transformation that informs the democratic movement worldwide, particular- 
ly in its ability to comprehend the basic interrelationship between different 
dimensions of social change and the new set of contradictions that are arising 
following the latest strategic shifts in inter-state relations. It will also depend 
on the ability of these movements to affect global power structures and the 
technological hegemony of countries like the United States, Japan and 
Western Europe and major countries (like China and India) that are being 
drawn into their vortex. There will also be need for the theory of revolution 
based on earlier conceptions to come to grips with the new reality in which it 
is quite openly being advocated that working class interests have to be 
subjugated to ‘common human values’ and that this constitutes ‘the core of 
the new political thinking’.* Similarly, earlier conceptions of nation-building, 
‘development’ and social change will need to deal with the possible response 
of the world status quo to the new challenge posed by visionaries like 
Gorbachev and others. To assume that just because the overall statement 
includes, alongside demilitarization, issues of human rights, environment and 
‘the crying social problems of the developing world’ does not ensure that this 
will all be achieved in the same measure, or even in small measures, or that 
new contradictions between these diverse goals will not arise. 

Alongside the social implications of the New Reconciliation in the states 
system attempted at the apex thereof, there is another set of issues that will 
need to be confronted both by statesmen and by leaders of various 
movements. First, how will countries and economies that have benefited from 
the war system and arms trade on the cne hand, and the new model of 
techno-capitalism linked with military high-tech and computer science on the 
other, respond to the new initiatives and the new stance towards the arms 
race? It is crucial not to overlook the fact that the newest version of industrial 
capitalism, especially in the United States but also in countries like France 
and Germany (and to some extent Japan}, had been heavily linked to the 
R&D generated by the latest phase in the militarization and control of the 
outer space. Secondly, how will the developing countries that were also 
benefiting from such a model of high capitalism (especially the NICs and 
aspirant NICs like India and China) respond to the same? 

The first issue raises the whole question of the emerging split within the 
North between the two superpowers, who have had to pay much of the cost of 
keeping the arms race going and whose population and economy seem to have 
borne much of the brunt of the same, and other industrial ‘giants’ who have 
reaped considerable economic advantages from the arms race (as also within 
the United States between the hawkish beneficiaries of SDI and the Pentagon 
on the one hand and the State department and the US Congress on the other). 
The second issue highlights the emerging split within the Third World keen 
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on getting integrated into the world market and those left out of such an 
integrated model and made to ‘stew in their own juices’ as will, for instance, 
be the case with large parts of Africa. Underlying both, of course, lies the 
major contemporary shift of techno-capitalism from the Atlantic to the east of 
the Pacific, the latter in some ways posing a far more ruthless and amoral 
conception of state power, technology and social control than was the case 
until the Atlantic alliance held sway. Similarly, the NIC phenomenon within 
the developing world threatens to undermine what remains of the old vision of 
a “Third Way’ based on the Non-Aligned movement on the one hand and the 
challenge posed by the G-77, NIEO, OPEC and other radicalized assertions 
of the Third World on the other. 

The point is that non-alignment (a concept to which some movements in 
the North have also got attracted) is meaningless unless it also pursues and 
promotes the path of self-reliant development both for the state and for 
various constituents of people that constitute the state, taking the self-regard, 
honour and dignity in the idea of not joining any power bloc down to the 
populace as a whole, especially the more marginalized and oppressed sections 
thereof, thereby putting an end to the contradiction between the rhetoric of 
freedom and autonomy in the international arena and the reality of 
hegemonical structures of governance, development and culture at 
home—from which a majority of the NAM governments seem to suffer. 
Similarly, the democratic and demilitarized assertions of countries like France 
and Japan should not prevent us from seeing that the various agreements and 
collaborations that they enter into with leading Third World countries are in 
fact meant to perpetuate structures of domination and control that 
techno-capitalism stands for. While pragmatically there may be a basis for 
welcoming the economic outcome of a de-escalation of the arms race, will the 
new leaders of at least some of the Third World countries have the 
foresight—and insight—to turn away from the perilous paths that unthinking 
economism and technologism (together undermining political visions 
everywhere) entail? 

We are all beholden to Mr Gorbachev and the new global politics that he 
has embarked on, hopefully lowering the thresholds of military build-ups and 
the opening up of possibilities on new thresholds like human rights and 
dismantling of regional hegemonies (as for example in Afghanistan or 
Kampuchea). All we are keen to be assured at the same time is that this, and 
the accompanying rethinking at the normative and ideological plane, does not 
create a situation in which socially marginalized segments of the human 
population are further left undefended and possibly exposed to the 
fundamental Western technocratic version of ‘survival of the fittest’. The 
global paradigm of integration and exclusion—integration of systems and 
exclusion of peoples and cultures—seems to be entering its most problematic 
and possibly pernicious phase as we move into the last decade before the 
dawn of the 21st century. 

All these issues take on more basic and dramatic forms when perceived in 
the context of domestic settings of centralized governments versus the 
marginalized peoples, minorities and nationalities. The rhetoric of militarism 

. versus democracy often hides the deeper conflict between democratic 
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struggles waged from the grassroots and ‘representative’ governments 
promoting high-tech and computerized manipulations of the mass mind, 
information systems promoting surveillance and secrecy while talking of the 
new communications revolution, or new forms of managerial control steered 
by university educated social scientists. The basic point is that as far as the 
masses are concerned there is no difference between the militarism of military 
regimes and technological control exercised by formally ‘democratic’ regimes. 
Indeed, it is possible to argue that a high-tech based managerial order under 
the garb of a democratic government mav be more difficult to fight against 
than an openly repressive military regime. 

Many issues of the deeper springs of human liberation entailed in the 
current phase of the human enterprise gez: thrown up by these sets of 
questions. There is no space here to go in detail into all of them; I have tried 
to wrestle with them in some of my recent writings of late (some of them in 
Alternatives) .° 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the emerging global convergence of 
norms has been the growing conser-sus on one key value: democracy. It is a 
value that is no longer dismissed as belonging to the ‘superstructure’ rather 
than the ‘base’ nor is it any longer tossed around in a conceptual war of 
nerves: people’s democracy versus bourgeois democracy. All over the world, 
and not the least in the Third World, people’s aspirations and the diverse 
movements and struggles through which they are expressed, accept the one 
common label of their being democratic. In the political arena itself, and 
again in particular in the Third World, the struggles for democratization and 
redemocratization are on the upswing. And yet, probably the most 
disheartening aspect of the liberal democratic regimes that have either been in 
power for long (India and Sri Lanka, Columbia and Venezuela) or have of 
late got rid of dictatorial regimes and come to power with massive popular 
backing (Brazil and Argentina, Philippines and Pakistan) is the ease with 
which they have been subjected to global corporate penetration and their 
willing integration into the world economic, strategic and technological 
markets. Furthermore—and this is fairly recent—as the rising democratic 
spirit everywhere has upset earlier models of global management, the latter 
have responded by welcoming these changes (a la Philippines or Pakistan 
where they had till yesterday backed martial law regimes) but ensuring two 
things: continuation of strategic toe-holds and underlining new regional 
hegemonical structures that are then broadly accepted as natural alignments 
through which the management of power and resources can be organized. 

Countries like India face a series of ditemmas in respect of democratic 
movements in its vicinity. On the one hand movements for democratization, 
as took place recently in Pakistan, call for all-round support, all the way from 
the government and the ruling party to Opposition parties and various 
grassroots. movements. On the other hand, the emerging framework of 
regional cooperation (SAARC) may well become available for acceptance of 
India’s pivotal role on the one hand and, gradually therefrom, integration 
into the liberal international establishment through financial, technological 
and trade collaborations on the other, mediated and facilitated by the 
dominant international framework of financial and development agencies. . 
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Something similar is likely to be attempted as the democratic mass 
movements in Burma, South Korea and elsewhere become channelized into 
the new regional geo-politics of transnational management. 

It would be a jaundiced view to take if one did not throw in one’s lot with 
the various movements for democratization and redemocratization globally, 
usually along the framework provided by Western liberal democracies. And 
yet, one has learnt over time how so many liberal democracies have promoted 
dualist structures arising from integration of the upper deciles into a growing 
world middle class and exclusion of the rest to become the world’s underclass. 
The latter consists of the rural poor, ethnic minorities and peripheral 
nationalities, the women pushed out by modern technology, the communities 
displaced by large development projects and various other victims of the long 
historical process that began with the colonial expansion of Europe in the 
various continents of the Third World. Moreover, with such a divide 
engulfing one society after another, there is likely to be ‘ecocide’ on a large 
scale, undermining the resource endowments of these countries, particularly 
of their rural hinterlands, tribal populations and the poor generally. 

Somewhat similar consequences have also followed seemingly radical 
demands for a new international economic order, promoting greater transfer 
of technologies, and with such transfers, collaboration with transnational 
corporations for modernizing domestic economies, raising exports and using 
foreign exchange surpluses built through migrant labour and the brain drain 
for making good the technological lag from which these countries (above all 
by their own scientists) suffer. Unless utmost vigilance is exercised, similar 
tendencies are likely to get a fillip following the chain of regional 
reconciliations (India and China, India and Pakistan, Vietnam, Kampuchea 
and Thailand, in Western Sahara, or on the issue of Cyprus) sponsored by 
one or the other of the superpowers. The moving spirit that has provided a 
rationale for many of these has been the same: making good one’s 
technological lag, releasing resources for modernization, getting integrated 
into the global framework of interdependence. 

It is in these newly emerging contexts of global and regional changes—and 
their domestic reflections—that new interventions from the bottom will need 
to take place, building no doubt on the positive forces that have been 
generated by the New Détente and making use of the breathing space and 
time provided by the same, but at the same time waging struggle against 
distortions of the same engineered by dominant structures of political, 
economic and technological power. There is urgent need to generate 
counter-tendencies for a more fundamental realignment of forces that would 
utilize the new opportunities for putting an end to a world structure that 
continues to be dualistic when considered from the point of view of large 
masses of the people—all round the world but particularly in societies that 
have all along been victimized by the course of history. Philosophically 
speaking, there is the whole big issue of pragmatic rationality of a given 
‘system’ contending against deeper incorrigible, intransigent and vindictive 
structures of interest. Incapacity to take full cognizance of the latter while 
pinning faith on the sudden openings provided by a new kind of world 
leadership can make us feel good but it is not likely to prepare us for 
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producing a better world. The dualist world structure with which this paper is 
fundamentally concerned has, no dcubt, keen a result of interlocking between 
a number of dimensions of which the crowning variable was militarization 
and the global arms race. Any stepping away from the precipice to which this 
one factor was leading the world cannot but be welcomed by all of us. It is the 
most important first step in the direction of global transformation and the 
creation of a better world. But unless it is followed by other major steps and 
unless it is prevented to be swallowed and coopted by dominant structures of 
prevailing global status quo, we are once again likely to misread symptomatic 
changes as being transformative and regenerative. We have reached a 
situation in which dominant. perceptions of human prospects (as found in 
global think-tanks) have for long been moving from early optimism about 
possibilities of human welfare and well-being to a pessimistic scenario in 
which concerns of security against the forces of revolt seem to be overtaking 
the erstwhile paradigm of ‘development’.® It was part of such a primacy of the 
issue of security—against international terrorism, against mass revolts from 
the lower classes, against the encroachment of the world peripheries—that 
militarization had become so pervasive a factor. It of course over-shot itself. 
Hence the effort to de-escalate. But unless we recognize the full bearing of this 
scenario and evolve our steps accordingly, we are bound to be caught napping 
once again. 
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Spatiality and Policy Discourse: 
Reading the Global City 


MICHAEL SHAPIRO* AND 
DEANE NEUBAUER* 


Introduction: the spatialization of the city 


In every age, the city has been a domain reflecting spatial strategies. For 
example, the medieval city was among other things a fortress. At least from 
the point of view of defense, it was less appropriate to ask about policymaking 
in the city than to think of the city itself as policy. Its walled perimeter 
constituted a defense against predation from groups as diverse as outlaw 
bands and the mercenary armies of the great dynasties. When someone was in 
the city they were safer than when they were outside its walls, and discourse 
about the “‘city”—understood as protected space—was to a large extent 
oriented by the shape of the walls. In connection with war policy, then, there 
was relatively little mystification involved in speaking about the inside versus 
the outside of the city, for protective strategy was relatively visible. 
Although there are still connections between warfare and the modern city, 
today they are difficult to discern not only because the contemporary state has 
displaced the ancient and medieval city’s dominant position in the warfare 
nexus but also because the connections are less available to the gaze. In the 
present condition, the economic, social, political and administrative spatial 
practices constituting the modern city are not represented in the form of 
visible structures, and, in general, the connections between policy discourse 
and the spatial strategies are less clear. As Paul Virilio has noted, it is no 
longer appropriate to think of the metropolitan agglomeration as in 
possession of a facade or a definitive spatial demarcation vis à vis the 
periphery. In effect, the city as geographic space has been replaced by a series 
of nodalities based on electronic modes of transmission. Man—machine 
interfaces of communication and surveillance have produced a city based 
more on temporality of transmissions rather than immovable facades.’ Thus, 
spatial strategies (understood as the practices that give places their meaning 
and value and create the boundaries that separate activities) have undergone 
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dramatic changes that challenge even the simplest grammatical proprieties 
such as the statements, “X is in New York,” or “X is in Los Angeles.” For 
example, a recent article on the style pages of the New York Times, “The Los 
Angeles Life on New York Time,” describes “a small army of Los Angeles 
residents” who awake at 3:00 am in order to be at work at 5:00 am.’”? The rest 
of their schedule is similarly out of synch with that of other LA residents—e.g. 
lunch at 9:00, happy hour at 2:00, bed at 8:00 etc. These people are 
“stockbrokers, bankers, lawyers and news and entertainment people whose 
professional lives are keyed to New York and other Eastern cities.” That they 
can operate in a geographically remote area is of course a function of modern 
technology, the increasing extent to which social, occupational and other 
aspects of human relations are based on rapidly deployed electronic 
connections. To the extent that work relations depend on speed and the 
timing of communications, geographic space dissolves in favor of what Virilio 
has called chronospace.* In this kind of space, in which geography and 
temporality are imbricated, A’s distance from B in work- or war-related 
functions becomes a question of the speed of travel, of weapons or 
information. Among other things, this new form of spatialization invalidates 
both the traditional discourses related to work and commerce and those 
related to international politics in general and the discursive clusters such as 
those surrounding the concept of “security” policy in particular. Below, we 
address a variety of implications of modern spatial practices, particularly as 
they help one construct the city of Los Angeles as policy space, for in many 
ways Los Angeles is an exemplar of modern spatiality, but for the moment our 
attention is on the New York end of this “style” story. 

What should not be lost in this story is the meaning of the textual space 
where these “Los Angeles residents” working in “New York” are described. 
The style pages of the New York Times are part of the relatively modern space 
within which buyers and sellers encounter each other. They are a symbolic 
extension of the display spaces produced by the age of merchandising in that 
they reproduce the social codes found in store windows and other advertising 
spaces, the codes within which consumers learn to locate themselves. Indeed 
much of New York City is constituted as merchandising space though often 
disguised as something else. For example, even the artistic space of the 
museum functions as an indirect form of merchandising space, for as Jean 
Baudrillard has pointed out, it serves as the “public backing” of the process of 
art consumption. “‘Museums play the role of banks in the political economy of 
painting.’’* 


The discursive deficits 


This kind of spatial practice is rarely available as part of political 
understandings because in most contemporary policy talk, the shape of the 
arena in which policy is conceived is taken for granted. These arenas, which 
are constituted by spatial practices among other things, are not an audible 
part of policy talk. Rather, they exist at a silent level. Or, to turn toa lexic 
metaphor, they are a series of power inscriptions that do their effective work 
without being read. They belong, in effect, to a political rhetoric that is 
implicit in a society’s spatial practices, as part of its “ground plan,” that 
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situates the sets of eligible speaker/actors who can produce meaningful and 
effective policy utterances and actions. And, in general, they contextualize 
and thus render coherent the discourses that bestow meaning and value on 
things, actions and relationships. 

The shape of a society’s spaces, e.g., leisure space, work space, public 
space, military space, etc., tends to remain largely implicit for a variety of 
reasons. One is, of course, the relatively long duration of that shaping process 
so that few can discern a process of actual boundary shaping or movement. 
However, part of the inattention to spatial predicates of policy discourse is 
positively administered. Dominant forms of social theory, for example both 
liberal and Marxist, fail, with some exceptions, to encode the spatial 
dimensions of human association.® For the dominant tendencies in both these 
theoretical traditions, space is either natural or neutral; it is either the empty 
arena within which political association and contention develop or it is the 
sanctified, historically destined places whose boundaries and internal 
configurations should remain inviolable. 

But there are good reasons to resist this naturalizing of space. At a 
minimum, a careful attention to the irredeemably contextual contribution ofa 
speaker or writer’s situation to the meaning of utterances should provide a 
clue. The meaning and value that statements confer are inseparable from the 
mapping of persons within which the statements are deposited. Intelligibility 
is intimately connected to standing, to the sites and locations from which 
meanings are shaped. And, the spaces from which discourse is produced are 
just as much constituted as sets of practices as the discourses themselves; 
social relations thus form a complex in which topological and discursive 
practices are inseparable.’ 

But those who use a discourse—an institutionalized practice through 
which meaning and value is imposed, reaffirmed and exchanged—generally 
fail to discern the historically developed, presupposed practices, spatial 
among others, that ventriloquate themselves through the discourse. This is 
the case, in part, because, as Jacques Derrida has pointed out, our utterances 
seem to be wholly present to us: “The subject can hear or speak to himself and 
be affected by the signifier he produces without passing through an external 
detour, the world, the sphere of what is not ‘his own’.”’® Nevertheless, the 
rhetorical contributions of space can be registered; at least their indirect 
effects are available to the gaze. What is often required is that one manage to 
suspend the usual aggressive practices through which everyday life is 
constructed. 

For purposes of analysis, it is useful to distinguish two levels of spatiality 
shaping the modern city, one that is relatively sightly once it is conceptualized 
and one that is more remote. To fecus first on the former, we can consider 
today’s urban pedestrians who conform to a spatiality that shapes their 
everyday lives while, at the same time, their movements constitute a 
space-shaping practice. To compare this -evel with that of the second, more 
remote level, we can turn to Anthony Giddens’ conception of ‘‘time-space 
distantiation,” where distantiation refers to “the processes whereby societies 
are ‘stretched’ over shorter or longer spans of time and space.”’? Giddens goes 
on to elaborate on how aspects of power, which reproduce structures of 
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domination are closely tied to the spatio-temporal extension of activities, so 
that what happens within a society or locale is shaped in part by the forces 
operating at the extremes of its extensions. For example, part of temporality i is 

“the grounding of legitimations in tradition,”’° and part of spatiality is the 
current set of “regularized transactions with others who are physically 
absent.”’! Thus, the greater the spatio-temporal distantiation of a domain, 
the more its activities defy sightliness. Therefore, pedestrians can be read in 
two ways—in terms of the presently operating forces whose effects they 
reinscribe or resist; and in terms of the more remote forces that continue to 
shape their movements. 

In developing a perspective that fits primarily into the first aspect of the 
reading, Michel de Certeau has emphasized the extent to which New York 
pedestrians translate the more visually available dimensions of spatiality, 
those belonging to the effectivity of everyday life. But while one could say that 
New York pedestrians are engaged in spatial practices, to say this is not to say 
that they are initiators of such practices. As de Certeau has noted, New York 
City’s pedestrians are “the City’s common practitioners . . : whose bodies 
follow the cursives and strokes of the urban ‘text’ they write without 
reading. 12 Certainly there are subversive or insurrectional aspects of 

“pedestrian utterances” and “‘perambulatory rhetorics,” in that some who 
are on foot in the city (e.g. children) move in ways that create a 
counter-rhetoric to that produced by city planners and architects.'? But most 
intelligible pedestrian utterances serve to rationalize and even mythify the 
city, to deepen the boundaries of its spatial arrangements. '* 

To understand how this is the case requires both a particular conception of 
space and some historical distance. As a conception of space, what one needs 
is a recognition that, as Edward Soja has put it, ““The spatial organization of 
human society is an evolving product of human action, a form of social 
construction,” not just a neutral context in which human action is deployed.’* 
And to gain some historical distance, we must recognize that one group of 
New York pedestrians (the shoppers as opposed to the “street people”) move, 
conceptually speaking, in a part of a commercial space that was developed in 
the late 19th century. The most notable venue for this development was 19th- 
century Paris that witnessed the development of the large department stores 
such as Bon Marche, and along with the development of such stores came the 
development of merchandising, which represented a radical shift in the 
terrain connecting entrepreneur and buyer.’ Whereas before, transactions 
were a process of bargaining between salespersons and customers (goods were 
not displayed with price tags), with merchandising came the production of 
browsing space, the right of customers to return purchases, and an 
ever-increasing amount of display space. Through merchandising, en- 
trepreneurs shifted from merely announcing the availability of their goods to 
an activity which sought to stimulate an interest in them. 

The space of shopping thus underwent a revolutionary change. No longer 
seen as the haggling or transaction, the face-to-face contention between buyer 
and seller, the new commercial space involved the construction of a code or 
discourse for representing consumable objects, a code connecting the objects 
to a desired social space. Shoppers in arcades and on shopping streets could 
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peer into store windows with goods displayed in a way that connected those 
goods with representations of social relations, and similar displays were 
erected within the stores. Shopping thus became the consumption not of an 
object designed to meet a need but the consumption of a social code which the 
consumer was encouraged to associate with displayed objects. 

In its initial form the departmen: store democratized social space, and to 
that extent was a social invention consistent with late-19th century liberal 
democracy. The standardized presentations served to lessen significantly the 
social control role of the clerk in the presentation of goods. The movement of 
customers from one department to another made possible the co-mingling of 
social classes. With considerable rapidity the form of the department store 
itself became standardized (and later repreduced in the supermarket and 
other mass marketing enterprises). Class distinctions remained, but they were 
not encoded in the classifications of goods. Coding goods by social class and in 
broader cultural messages became the duty of mass advertising. Training in 
the creation and utilization of these codes has become in turn a necessary 
function of the schools and the formal education process.'” 

This different concept of selling goods and the social space which its 
conception created has endured. Contemporary New York City’s pedestrians 
still occupy such a space. They consume a code with which the objects they 
see are associated and in connection with which they take on their meaning 
and value. What directs their steps is not the need for a particular object but 
the historical production of a commercial space in which merchandising 
connects desiring with social relations and thus with all the complexities 
involved in such relations—e.g., the libidinal and other economies of the 
family, the work place, public space. The disposition of shoppers, which helps 
to constitute the value of consumable objects, thus requires a decoding that 
turns our attention to a social space constituted within a still dominant 
discourse in which valuing and the social are complexly interwoven. 

This complex commercial/social/desiring space extends from the street to 
museum displays, “style pages,” and other spaces for artistic representation. 
Thus consumption fantasies of New York shoppers are provoked by the 
exhibitions and other “high culture” displays as well as what is represented in 
the so-called “popular culture” domain (television, newspapers, magazines, 
etc.). The spatial practices of the sidewalks are therefore connected with a 
social space that constitutes much of New York City as display space. 
Moreover, this commercial/social space, in which shoppers move has 
venerable historical roots. 


The remote forces shaping pedestrian utterances 


For conceptual purposes, it is useful to take this story of the modern/social/ 
commercial space back further to the footfalls ofa 17th century pedestrian, for 
the world made in part by modern commerce is powerfully foreshadowed by a 
brief vignette in the life of Father Joseph. Aldous Huxley’s Grey Eminence, an 
account of the production of the Thirty Years’ War through the machinations 
of Cardinal Richelieu and his foreign emissary, Father Joseph, begins with a 
trek to Rome. As the barefoot Capuchin is walking toward Rome he is 
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involved at once in a worldly and other-worldly activity. Although his mission 
is primarily political—he is carrying a message to the Pope from the King of 
France—his inward disposition is spiritual. From the historical archive, 
Huxley constructs the inner life of Father Joseph as a spiritual practice of the 
self that was a form of “personalistic pseudo mysticism,” an “active 
annihilating by means of which he hoped to be able to disinfect his politics.” 18 


“love, love, love, Christ’s love . . .” the little flame was alight again. 
He kept it burning unwaveringly, while he walked a quarter of a 
mile. Then it was time to pass on to operation—the repudiation of 
distracting thoughts and the resolve to banish them from the mind. !° 


Father Joseph’s practice of the self is reflective of the shape of the medieval 
world from whence his mentality derives. This mentality, along with the fact 
that he is a part of a religious order involved in mundane political affairs, 
reflects the persistence into the 17th century of the religious, vertical 
spatialization of the world. As Foucault states in his rough retracing of the 
“history of space,” “The Middle Ages... was a hierarchic assemblage of 
places.”2° There was the sacred and the profane, the celestial and the 
super-celestial, and, what was most important for church authority, the 
earthly world was to be read as a symbolic reality with referents in the 
transcendent, heavenly world. 

In Huxley’s telling, Father Joseph, a representative of this medieval spatial 
mentality, is finally enlisted by Cardinal Richelieu in a struggle that both 
produces the Thirty Years’ War and represents the triumph of a modern, 
geopolitical spatialization of the world. Despite Father Joseph’s predilection 
for a holy war against the Protestants as well as nonChristian “heretics,” he 
helps Richelieu put France on the Protestant side of the war in order to ensure 
French control of the European Continent against the challenges of Catholic 
Spain and Austria. 

Certainly major aspects of the geopolitical spatialization have persisted into 
the present, for the nation-state system, which Richelieu’s policy helped to 
produce, has endured. But it should be noted that those involved in commerce 
have had an effect and a stake in the nation-oriented centralization involved 
in the turn toward state control. Historically it was the development of the 
nation-state that helped to protect and sustain commerce, and, in turn, it was 
commercial interests that helped to support state authority against the 
divisive pressures of the great landed estates. Huxley seems to be offering a 
subtle premonition of this future mutual facilitation, for he has Father Joseph 
pass another kind of pedestrial on his trek to Rome. This is the passage 
immediately after the one above reflecting his practice of the self: “Headed in 
the opposite direction, a train of pack animals from the city jingled slowly past 
him.” 

Father Joseph was on his way to participate in an exchange of 
commitments, which were connected to the old hierarchical arrangement of 
spaces. The pack animals and merchants were involved in an unmistakable 
journey. As the jingle attests, it was trade, and such travels helped to etch a 
world with a different shape. They operated on behalf of a horizontal, 
desacralized world, and this world, which was to triumph over the sacred, 
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vertically oriented social space, would produce an ever-increasing traffic of 
commercial travel and a corresponding rearrangement of international, 
national and various forms of domestic spatialization. 

Of course to emphasize the domination of the horizontal world is not 
enough, for within the horizontal are a variety of contending spatial 
practices—struggles between proximate and distant forces, different nodali- 
ties as municipal authorities and distant economic forms of power struggle to 
control urban space. For example, with the more horizontal articulation of 
space in the present, there exists a critical intersection of distances or 
proximities with systems of calculation. This intersection forms what 
Foucault has called “the forms of relations among sites.”?? One can easily 
exemplify such a critical geography in connection with ‘conventional 
weapons” whose impact on understandings of geopolitical space involves the 
numbers held in relation to their proximity to variously strategically 
understood locations. And, of course, temporality is part of this calculation- 
oriented demography, for it brings into view the issues of the mobility of 
weapons and their speed of delivery. 


A modern version of sacred spatialization: the liberal discourse 


We have lost the vertical, medieval world, but we must not imagine that 
modern social space is wholly desacralized. Although the grand narratives 
belonging to ecclesiastical authority have been largely discredited and have 
thus lost their ability to produce the world’s spaces, their replacements have 
had their sacralizing impetus. One of the major ones has been what can best 
be termed the liberal discourse on space, which has recently been reasserted 
by Michael Walzer. Characterizing liberalism as “the art of separation,” he 
describes the shift from the medieval, “pre-liberal maps” as a shift from a 
conception of society as an organic whole, wherein political, civil society, 
church and commerce are all interdependent, to a conception in which society 
is like a house with a modern floor plan. There are walls separating church, 
state, university, etc., and this creates a pclitics in which people are free from 
unwarranted intrusions.” 

In what is perhaps the most revealing statement in his narrative of the 
reconceptualization of society’s spaces, Walzer states: “Liberalism is a world 
of walls, and each creates a new liberty.”** This common liberal view is a 
remarkably depoliticized narrative of the production of modernity’s spaces. A 
dramatic contrast is provided in Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari’s 
counter-liberal narrative, influenced by Marx’s notion of the counteracted 
tendency. Deleuze and Guattari figure the counteracted tendency in spatial 
terms, arguing that with every deterritorialization, such as the sundering of 
the space of dominance/subjection involved in the medieval Church’s control 
over both territory and the codes giving territory its significance, there are 
liberated new possibilities for economies of desire and energy to flow across 
old boundaries and reshape the world. But each deterritorialization is 
accompanied soon after by a “‘reterritorialization” in which there is a 
“mobilization of dominant forces to prevent the new productive possibilities 
from becoming new human freedoms.”?° This reterritorialization is 
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conducted, they assert, by the “...apparatuses” of the capitalist 
machine—government bureaucracies, legal structures, city planners, etc.”® 

Walzer is not insensitive to the counter-narrative, and his celebration of the 
liberal “art of seperation” contains a dialogue with what he calls the Marxist 
gloss which he construes as an argument to the effect that the liberal 
separations are a pretense. Walzer assumes that Marxism is constituted 
simply as a desire to efface the separations, to tear down the walls and 
reinstitute the organic connections of the “‘pre-liberal maps.”?” Apart from 
the impoverishment of the political conversation that results from this 
anaemic representation of Marxist theory, what are evident from Walzer’s 
discussion are the discursive economies of his liberal talk. His liberalism 
consists in legitimating the arrangements produced by political contention by 
treating them as wisdom rather than political victories. Politics can go on 
once people have secured their holdings, and we can forget about the political 
process involved in establishing such holdings, the equivalents of what 
Foucault has called “the blood that has dried on the codes of the law.”*8 We 
can render boundaries innocuous by speaking unproblematically about 
“public” or “private” spheres, the “work place,” “recreational space,” etc. 
What is left of the political process in this model is a more or less policing 
function that consists of the prevention of intrusions from one institutional 
setting to another. Clearly, there is a significant operation of power and 
authority in the production of those domains whose inviolability Walzer seeks to 
preserve. This form of the liberal discourse depoliticizes modernity’s 
contemporary ground plan and thereby serves as a legitimation rhetoric; it 
distributes discursive assets to those who control the flow of goods, 
commitments and, in general, all valued outcomes.” 

Walzer’s view of the liberal discourse, which is obtuse to the politics of the 
production of modern spaces amounts to a resanctification of the ground that 
the Church lost to capitalist activity. “How do we draw the map,” asks 
Walzer, “of the social world so that churches and schools, states and markets, 
bureaucracies and families each find their proper place??? In this kind of 
account, where a narrative of institutions locates existing arrangements 
within a sanctified space of historically destined proprieties, there is no place 
to register a politics concerned with how institutionalized spatial arrange- 
ments deploy power and control. 

It was undoubtedly the Walzer-type discourse that Foucault had in mind 
when he remarked that “contemporary space is perhaps still not entirely 
desanctified.”” He was referring to the oppositions representing contemporary 
practices of space taken as simple givens, for example, “between private space 
and public space, between family space and social space, between cultural 
space and useful space, between the space of leisure and that of work.’*! 
Rather than sanctifying what are politically relevant practices, one could turn 
to a variety of politicizing modes for extracting the political tendencies that 
inhere in the spatializing of modernity. 

Most politically perspicacious are those modes that register spatializing 
practices. Walzer assumes that critical discourses (e.g. Marxism) simply 
represent a desire for reproducing an “undifferentiated organic whole,” but 
what criticial analyses provide, rather, is a way to encode, among other 
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things, how modernity produces space or the boundary-maintaining practices 
and the discursive legitimations aiding and abetting the control practices 
constituted by these spaces. For example, Foucault has shown how the 
development of a delinquent milieu, part of a new domain of the social, 
cannot be separated from the system of rules, penalties, and law enforcement 
practices that had a role in constituting such a domain.?? While Walzer 
celebrates a system of laws, a distribution of legalities and illegalities, as a 
liberating phenomenon insofar as it protects individuals from intrusions into 
their private lives, Foucault understands that such “‘private lives” are created 
by among other things the structure of penalties and their enforcements. 
Penalties are nested in a web of spatial practices organized around the 
primary opposition of public space versus private space, which is immanent 
in any understanding of “property crime”. In addition, Foucault recognizes 
that the system of legalities not only reinforces certain dominant and morally 
approved social practices but also creates some stigmatized and disapproved 
but nevertheless useful social spaces. 

For example, from whence do these marginal social types who provide a 
ready source of information and instigative activity for law enforcement 
officials come? The prison, a relatively recent aspect of society’s production of 
penal spaces, “has succeeded extremely well in producing delinquency, a 
specific type, a politically less dangerous and on occasion, usable, form of 
illegality.”%9 


A political mapping of urban policy 


Once we have such a politicized view of spatial practices, that we recognize 
that spaces are produced by various forms of power and authority, that, 
finally, the liberal “art of separation” is a mythifying, depoliticizing discourse 
serving to legitimate existing power arrangements, we are prepared to 
produce a political form of policy analysis. What is liberated is inquiry aimed 
at a politicizing view of the production of the boundaries and nodalities that 
create spaces. Such boundary creation is best viewed not as an art, because 
space is not politically neutral. Henri Lefebre, perhaps the theorist most 
responsible for politicizing moderrity’s spaces has put the matter simply, 
“_.. There is a politics of space because space is political.’’** It only appears 
to be politically neutral, he notes, because the production processes going into 
shaping it are no longer in evidence; what is left is space that seems natural 
because it has been used in familiar ways for some time. 


If space has an air of neutrality and indifference with regard to its 
contents and thus seems to be purely formal, the epitome of rational 
abstraction, it is precisely because it has already been occupied and 
used, and has already been the focus of past processes whose traces 
are not always evident in the landscape.*° 


The spatial constitution of Los Angeles 


We now turn to the Los Angeles side of the New York—Los Angeles nexus in 
order to explore the practices shaping Los Angeles. In so doing, we want to 
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repoliticize what now appears bland and normal by recovering its historic 
production. For purposes of analysis, an advertisement for the Sports 
Channel (ESPN) provides an insight not only into contemporary Los Angeles 
but also much of modern America, for its rhetoric has remote and significant 
origins that register themselves in the piece. The advertisement shows 
defensive back, Lester Hayes, of the Los Angeles Raiders football team. He is 
kneeling in the middle of the Los Angeles Coliseum while facing the 
scoreboard which shows that it is at the end of the third quarter of a close 
contest. The main caption reads, “Join our congregation this Sunday for an 
Inspirational Experience.” The advertisement is a virtual jumble of codes 
that bespeak modern spatial practices. To address these it is necessary to 
address what has been involved in the historical commodification of sport. 
The development of the modern stadium has played a role in this process 
similar to that connected to the development of the concert hall. In the case of 
the concert hall, the enclosure for performing music represented a significant 
change, which is described by Jacques Attali as one from music as dialogue to 
music as monologue, for the concert hall performance increasingly replaced 
the music associated with popular festivals, in which there was not a 
separation between performer and audience.” Apart from the social and 
economic implications of confining musical space and controlling entry, the 
concert hall had a powerful political semiotic. According to Attali, it created 
an audience that affirmed by their silence “their submission to the 
artificialized spectacle of harmony—master and slave, the rule governing the 
symbolic game of their domination.”®” Of course in the case of music, the 
development of the phonographic record, the next important stage in the 
production of modern musical space, had an even more dramatic impact on 
the space of music. 

Among the effects of such commodified forms of musical repetition has been 
the delocalizing of the power configuration that had developed around the 
concert hall. Music is now an intimate part of other spaces, not the least of 
which is the merchandising space discussed above.*® Similarly, the sporting 
stadium as an enclosed arena for sport is part of a historical rearrangement of 
playing space, which is connected to what Norbert Elias has called the 
“sportization of pastimes.’°? Just as the concert hall represents the 
diminution of the more participatory festival, the stadium represents the 
diminution of village play, a process which accelerated in the 18th century in 
England when bourgeois and aristocratic classes feared the insurrectional 
effects of folkish pastimes. Games like Shrove Tuesday football, in which one 
village would try to kick a soccer ball through another, frequently ended in 
mass political protests against local extentions of centralized authority. 

At one level, “‘sportization’? meant creating and enforcing strict rules of the 
game in order to bring bourgeois notions of justice and fairness to the rough 
and often injurious village games. However, at another level it meant 
delocalizing the control of games in order to moderate the political effects of 
mass gatherings. The development from game to sport and the concomitant 
rearrangements in the formation of playing space were thus intimately 
connected to policing peasant classes.*? Of course not incidental to the 
development of this new overlap between legal and playing space were 
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gambling interests which needed “fair” contests in order to encourage and 
control betting.*! The stadium is thus an enclosure that represents a concrete 
version of the enclosing of playing space for political and commercial reasons. 
The replacement of broad-based forms of play and the concomitant radical 
separation of player and spectator is of course part of a long story that is 
incidental to the present point. More to the point is the next step in 
delocalization that ESPN’s invitation into the Los Angeles Coliseum reflects. 
Most of the viewing audience will visit The Coliseum from their living rooms. 
Control over playing space in modern professional sports is inextricably 
connected to the modern aspect of the commodification of play, its electronic 
transmission to remote audiences. 

Thus the invitation to join ESPN’s congregation, an obvious reference to 
the competition that a Sunday telecast has with Sunday church services (and 
even Sunday televised church services), is an invitation to a remote kind of 
solidarity, a feeling of oneness with people at a distance, all involved in a 
modern Sunday ritual. What is.perhaps most ironic about the transmission of 
sporting activities to passive and isolated spectators referred to as a 
“congregation,” is that the age of remote transmission is in effect an age that 
is effacing the ritual spaces in which people used to congregate. The kneeling, 
prayerful football player is a pale attempt to evoke this lost ritual space. 

To be invited into ESPN’s congregation is only symbolically to be invited 
into an arena (whose seemingly long expanse is attractive compared to the 
confined home and work spaces of most viewers). Professional sports activities 
developed most in urban areas because these were the only places able to 
draw large audiences. But now this aspect of urban space is being effaced in 
favor of broadcasting space, and the delegating power of this new space, 
remote from local political and legal authority is clear.*? For example, even 
the timing of sporting events now relates not to local work and traffic patterns 
but to the viewing patterns of a variegated, nationwide audience. All of this 
represents a new form of power that operates at the increased level of 
spatio-temporal distantiation that Giddens has described. It is the power 
connected with control over space of communication and transmission, a form 
of control connected to the globalization of the modern city. 


Remedievalization in the global city 


The spatial strategies of the modern city incorporate those dimensions of 
modern communications which have contributed to the creation of the 
modern global economy. We have noted that it was appropriate to speak of 
the medieval city as policy in that it functioned as a fortress, constituting a 
policy of defense by its very existence. In a similar manner the modern city 
reflects aspects of this medievalism but in two distinctly opposed 
manifestations. Through its location in the modern global economy the 
modern city, of which we will continue the example of Los Angeles, is policy 
in that increasingly its primary function is to sustain those aspects of the 
international economy with which it is linked. That which we conventionally 
regard as “‘policy’—and mean by it a self-conscious act on the part of 
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government (or the state) to utilize public power in a distinctive fashion—is 
subordinated in a literal sense to the demands of the international economy. 
By opening to the world in a primary sense the city is acted on, but has 
limited capability in turn to act on those forces which generate the initiations 
to which it must respond. Thus, the impoverishment of policy discourse in its 
liberal and decisional forms. 

In the other manifestation the city becomes the site of a respatialization 
based on segmentalized identities. The medieval city, while not completely 
isolated from its surrounding space, was nevertheless a center of vertically 
informed identities providing the dual] securities of protection against physical 
assault and the grossly polluting effects of the unfamiliar. Its walls symbolized 
the city’s relations to its surroundings, functioning as a membrane filtering 
passages between inner and outer worlds, permitting measured routines 
conjoining time and space into carefully sustained rituals of association, 
obligation and identity. The decline of medieval society was due in part to 
increased commerce, literally a traffic with the outside world. These 
commercial activities in turn produced new codes for the organization of both 
time and space which increasingly came to be expressed in the universalizing 
values of monetary exchange.* In part this decline was also due to the 
massive destruction of primeval forests which converted their densities into 
the relative openness of agricultural spaces and in the process rendered these 
spaces suitable for the ordering strategies of newly developing centralized 
nation-states which for their part became the new guarantors of security. The 
associated and interdependent verticalities of medieval society (linking 
church, administration and commerce within the medieval city) progressively 
gave way to the identities promoted by the emerging nation-states and the 
redefinition of group and self which attended the impositions of labor, 
ownership and wealth codes as ingredients of the industrial order. Whereas 
the medieval city incorporated by taking into its walled confines, its successor 
incorporated by creating new economies one of which was built-space itself. 
Coupled with the phenomenal increases in human population attendant to 
industrialization and the powerful horizontalizations of extended control 
exercised by centers over their peripheries, the modern industrial city comes 
to define a relentless incorporation by continued expansionary inclusion. Of 
modern cities Los Angeles with its 464 square miles of area is the archetype. 

The global city imposes reverticalizations on the grid of horizontalizations 
typical of the industrial era city. As Christopherson and Storper have 
suggested in their analysis of the Los Angeles film industry, this 
reverticalization is the product of a novel disintegration of the older 
verticalizations of monopolistic industrialism which followed its initial stages 
of horizontal expansion.** 


In the contemporary motion picture industry by contrast production 
is carried out primarily by independent production companies 
which subcontract direct production activity to small specialized 
firms. The industry is vertically disintegrated and its production 
process is nonroutinized and designed to maximize variability of 
outputs and flexibility with respect to inputs. The numerous 
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transactions required to produce a film product now take place on 
the market rather than within a firm. 


As the site of international capital which comes to dominate the city, its center 
constitutes a literal verticality, a concentration in skyscrapers of those global 
firms which control the economic activity which radiates from the center to 
the various peripheries. Ownership of the madern city center by international 
capital is a key marker in identifying the extent to which an economy is 
internationalized.** Ownership of the vertical center permits the controlling 
groups to share the intense psychological and social experience of a common 
lifestyle, including the electronic rearrangement of the workday which 
everywhere links the modern global financial community. It also permits a 
subtle but compelling demonstration to local political authority of the 
extraordinary economic power of foreign capital. Surrounding city govern- 
ment with its continuing murmuring presence, it attenuates the “‘policy 
process” with an irresistible context. 

Verticalization also comes to characterize settlement patterns. Middle- 
class and upper-class (and predominantly white) groups segregate themselves 
into armed and closed communities, from the fortified high-rise with its 
armed guards and security systems to the walled, guarded communities atop 
hills, down canyons or situated astride ocean view bluffs. Segregated at least 
by income, these communities often also provide other “attractions” such as 
age cohorts (in retirement communities) which act as protections of the 
familiar against the strange. At the other end of the scale, increased 
migration, much of it from the Third World, flows into the older areas of the 
city creating poor ethnic settlements. W.C. Baer indicates that fully 83% of 
immigrant households settle in the urban core area of Los Angeles with the 
remainder being distributed to the urban core areas of surrounding 
counties.“ These populations come to constitute much of the nonfamiliar 
from which those with wealth are fleeing. 

In some respects these segregations of spatiality by wealth, class and race- 
or ethnicity have been constant features of the modern city. Their global city 
counterparts differ precisely by the retreat to verticality represented by these 
segregations. The ethnic ghettos of the late-19th and early-20th century 
American city created strong boundaries of effective inclusion and exclusion, 
but they were impinged on by the prevailing liberal ethos of social integration, 
public education, civic participation and social mobility. The single most 
important countervailing force to the exclusionary/vertical structures of the 
ghetto was the intergenerational pressure for social and cultural assimilation. 
Central to the relative success of this assimilation was the socializing force of 
the economy: to escape the ghetto one required the currency of the dominant 
economy. 

These forces appear to be less strong in the global city. International 
capital supplies a significant alternative to participation in the nexus of 
domestic capital/wealth/political power. Within upper class segmentalized 
social groups, identifications with external sources of power and wealth rival 
those of the domestic site. In previous historical national and local arenas, the 
translation of economic power into political power or vice versa had both 
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instrumental and intrinsic value in that success meant a greater capacity to 
control and shape the relatively all-important local environment. Among 
other matters such success led to programs of “civic improvement,” however 
they were defined, in large measure to preserve the security, well-being and 
happiness of local wealth-holding elites. Identifications in the global city are 
more highly instrumentalized. The local environment has the primary 
purpose of serving as a “‘capital farm,” whose returns are to be maintained at 
a steady and growing pace. Foreign elites resident in the city are likely to be 
transient, posted by their corporations for a relatively brief stint of duty. 
Satisfactions to be drawn from the local environment are focussed on the 
pleasures of an enclave existence: secure and pleasant accommodations, 
recreational luxuries, the accoutrements of “high culture.” Domestic elites 
satisfy the same needs by purchasing an identical life-style complemented by 
the mobility provided by their wealth. Their capital, achieved in large 
measure from the sale of domestic assets, is converted into international 
economy assets, or channelled into more highly concentrated national assets. 
This extension of investment and asset identification contributes strongly to 
an increased horizontalization of economic activity (as did the initial spread 
of capitalist activity throughout the nation-state), while producing strong 
social verticalization within the city itself. 

The rapidity and variation of immigration into Los Angeles (signified by its 
more than 90 language groups) create forces which compete successfully with 
the dominant cultural program of assimilation, acculturation and socializa- 
tion. The city is more than a repository of a Third World labor force; parts of 
it become virtual extensions of the Third World. Not unlike Brazil where 
tendencies toward integration into the global economy are responsible for a 
reculturation into subnational primary identity groups, the rapidly develop- 
ing ethnic settlements of Los Angeles distribute islands of cultural 
particularity across the familiar plain of Southern California America. Entire 
communities previously populated with ‘“‘fully integrated? immigrated 
Americans have been transformed into ethnic enclaves, speaking a primary 
language other than English and importing political culture and expectations 
from outside the conventional American idiom. These Third World 
communities gain their raison d’être in relation to the global city as a labor force 
willing to tolerate working conditions which their US counterparts have come 
to reject. Exposed daily to the consumption code of the American dream they 
are programmed by the predominant civic culture toward conventional goals 
of assimilation and acculturation. But for this generation, and some would 
argue subsequent generations as well, these goals are increasingly 
problematic. The vertical walls of cultural particularism and primary 
language identity direct them as much inward as outward. Their primary 
identifications are with the cultural groups which provide basic meaning to 
their daily existence. 

The modern city is, to employ Foucault’s term, a simultaneity. “The 
present epoch,” he writes, “will perhaps be above all the epoch of space. We 
are in the epoch of simultaneity: we are in the epoch of juxtaposition, the 
epoch of the near and the far, of the side-by-side, of the dispersed.”*’ Its 
horizontalizations, fueled by investment capital from abroad, simultaneously 
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confront its vertical segregations. They are linked by communications 
activities which symbolize a presumed neutrality in the muted conflicts 
between the interests which produce both horizontal expansion and vertical 
contraction. The ‘‘freeways” of Los Angeles, for example, once so named to 
differentiate them from toll roads and arterials full from cross traffic, now 
have the additional connotation of ways free from the social and cultural 
content of the spaces they traverse. A quantum of the fear which attached to 
the random Los Angeles freeway shootings of 1987 stems from the violation of 
these neutral spaces. A characteristic modern fear is to be forced from the 
freeway onto a strange exit, to be removed from the familiar and safe into the 
unknown and dangerous (the dramatic premise for Tom Wolfe’s recent 
savage novel of New York.)*® Random freeway violence escalates those fears, 
threatening the routes of safe passage between islands of cultural familiarity 
and presumed safety. 

The ubiquitous commercial culture transmitted by the mass media 
channels another stream of horizontalism through the islands of vertical 
particularity. In the approved version of the American dream the immigrant 
masses are able to internalize the strivings located within these consumption 
messages to organize progress through assimilationist activities, resulting in 
an increased identity with the dominant culture, its values and political 
authority. Historically, this is a generational process in which the 
accomplishments of the immigrating generation are realized in its successor, 
in large measure a product of formal educational socialization. The 
commercial rhythms of the global city, enforcing a code of status based on 
immediate consumption, are in direct conflict with the implied deferred 
gratifications of the assimilationist program. The gigantic power surges of 
foreign capital rolling through the global city produce shock waves which 
impact on all the islands of cultural verticality. What were formerly the 
excesses of domestic wealth pale beside these new and competing 
demonstrations of affluence. (A pattern of wealth impact which American 
capital itself initially distributed throughout the postwar world.) The result is 
an inflation of value in the new which cevalues time (unless it becomes a 
reclaimed time and reinterpreted as an “antique” past), precisely that 
commodity which traditional culture has in abundance. 

The global city becomes a lattice work of time and space in which time is 
hyper-valued in direct proportion to its commercial achievements. Interna- 
tional capital culture literally pulsates with global exchange rates and a 
process of change so compressed that minute time increments “drive’’ large 
capital programs.*? Time is so much of the essence that key decisionmakers 
must never be separated from the worldwide communication system which 
links them to their investment decisions. (A new traffic problem on the Santa 
Monica Freeway—and doubtless others—is congestion among cellular phone 
users calling from their automobiles while stalled in the daily vehicle 
congestion.) For the middle classes the value of time is in part determined by 
the styles and fashions assigned to objects and practices which provide a sense 
of meaning and achievement to social life (including very specifically the 
ageing process and commercial inducements to resist its displays). As with 
the international financial classes, individual settlement decisions involve 
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resolution of bundles of time, space and money factors which apportion the 
costs to be assigned to transportation, commuting time and the work utilities 
which can be squeezed from them and the amount of life-style which can be 
bought as a result of varying distance/effort/time calculations. For the 
working classes these calculations are constrained by the necessity to trade 
scarce values (e.g. income) for that over which there is less commodification 
choice (e.g. time). In addition, however, is the value provided time within the 
cultural enclave which often carries with it rhythms of the society from which 
the immigration occurred. Spatiality is valued in part by the association 
within the enclave to those traditions and values which can only be performed 
in settings which retain their cultural integrity. 

The rapid growth of gang culture in Los Angeles can be interpreted in part 
as a response to the tensions which occur at the intersection between the 
vertical domain of culture, the dominant social values of deferred gratification 
and acculturation, and the horizontalizing commercial/achievement mes- 
sages transmitted by the dominant media. Gang organization provides a focus 
of identification within the ethnic/racial/culture/language group. It can be 
held in sharp contrast to other “primary” identifications proffered by the 
horizontalizing media, for example, “inclusion” in the ESPN congregation. 
Gang membership provides a solidity of reinforcing identifications which 
among other capabilities permits members to incorporate mass culture and its 
“inclusions” into the perspectives of their own exclusionary criteria. 
Membership also provides a vehicle for economic achievement with chances 
for success often superior to those provided by the conventional acculturation 
route which programs ethnic groups at the bottom of the economic ladder to 
remain in a wage exploitable position for a considerable period before 
permitting significant upward mobility. 

The international drug economy for which these organizations are often as 
much local product outlets as Stereo Warehouse is for Sony or Pioneer, 
supplies them with opportunities for profit maximization and growth which 
rival the “formal” economy. The dynamics of this underground economy 
display virtually all the features of the model entrepreneurial capitalist 
economy in a state of rapid growth: low market entry costs, large numbers of 
competing suppliers, large numbers of sellers able to affect demand through 
price, high rates of return on investment, a plentiful and productive labor 
force, etc. Governmental efforts to control the traffic are treated as 
externalities to the market process, ultimately little different from the 
response of the Southern California petroleum industries to governmental 
environmental regulation. And, like other entrepreneurial activities, these 
enterprises seek constantly for technical advantage over their competitors and 
their would-be regulators; in this instance the technological advantage 
happens to be in communications equipment and armaments rather than in 
communications and, say, comptuer chips. The motives for achievement 
within these groups are little different from those of their international 
financial counterparts: power, wealth and the life-styles which money can 
buy. To accomplish these ends, gang entrepreneurs must reclaim the ground 
on which economic activity can be sustained. In doing so, they are in constant 
contest with the ostensible forces of political authority and the formal 
economy to which it gives service. 
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As we have suggested then, to understand most of what happens in Los 
Angeles it is misleading to use the ordinary descriptive language of public or 
urban policy making, which speaks of “policy options” and various forms of 
“decisionmaking.” When thinking of policy in Los Angeles it is more 
appropriate to think in terms of “tendencies” rather than events or options, 
because policy in Los Angeles is more a function of the historical process 
through which Los Angeles has been shaped rather than a matter of local 
decisions.*° 

Nevertheless, the predominant orientation of most policy discourse 
operates within the misleading grammar that locates actors within Los 
Angeles’ boundaries producing policy outcomes. A recent essay in The Atlantic 
on Los Angeles is exemplary in this respect. The title of the article, “Los 
Angeles Comes of Age,” inaugurates the “investigation” with a depoliticizing 
destiny narrative in which Los Angeles is seen not as something produced by 
spatial practices but something drawn by a future place at the top of the 
urban heap. Los Angeles is figured as a city competing with New York to be 
the “ . greatest” city in the world, measured in terms of economic power, 
the prestige of its artistic community, and the notoriety of its political 
leaders.°! The writers recognize that Los Angeles has “problems,” but the 
grammar of their policy discourse is the traditional policy type, presenting a 
mythic unified actor, a set of decisionmakers who strive to cope with traffic, 
pollution, and political integration. There is no narrative on the production of 
the problems (or the production of non-problems) other than what is implied 
in the concept of “growth.” It is thus the typical passive grammar of 
decisionmakers “faced with problems,” rather than, for example, a more 
politically acute version that would inquire into the way public policy 
thinking tends to remain within certain narrow modes of problematization.°? 
For example, “traffic congestion,” which receives more space than any other 
“urban problem,” is a middle class prcblem, in that it accepts the 
already-produced segregation, housing, and shaping of the labor force that 
has arisen from the structures of real estate speculation, work force creation, 
city planning etc. Traffic congestion is a “complaint” from those who are in a 
position to vocalize; it does not access the production and distribution of such 
positions. 

A much more political aspect of the “reality” that is Los Angeles is that 
there is, as the article acknowledges, a Third World labor pool operating 
within the city. But the article’s policy codes remain ecumenical; there is a lot 
of talk about banding together to solve problems, and the reasons for getting 
together register very little about the map of highly disparate levels of well 
being and, most significantly, the produced levels of social disintegration that 
have been a result of a “policymaking” that has been complicit with the 
tendencies produced by forces that extend from inside Los Angeles to remote 
domains of effectivity shaping Los Angeles. What is offered as the big problem 
is to avoid missing opportunities assumed to be of general benefit e.g. the 
opportunity control even more of the trade in the Pacific rim than Los Angeles 
has already captured (‘There is no better time to build Los Angeles’ role as a 
gateway.”’)°? 
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To the extent that there is talk of the political space of Los Angeles it is 
represented as the political coalition of city council members.** For The 
Atlantic, finally, Los Angeles is the “second city,” the Avis of the world of 
cities that is trying to be number one, and only cooperation by local 
decisionmakers can allow LA to fulfill this destiny. 

There are other recent policy discourses on Los Angeles, which serve to 
illustrate the disenabling aspects of The Atlantics obtuse form of policy talk. 
First, and perhaps most important, what shapes Los Angeles life cannot be 
formulated without paying attention to dominant aspects of “‘late capital- 
ism,” which has, in Los Angeles, produced the “‘progressive globalization of 
its urban economy.” This is not the place for an exhaustive inventory, but, 
put simply, how people in Los Angeles live—and indeed what “‘decision- 
makers” can control—is produced to a large extent outside of Los Angeles. 
One is foreign finance capital. There is, for example, the ‘“Zaitech”’ 
phenomenon from Japan, which is the strategy of using financial technology 
to shift cash overflow from production to speculation. It is Zaitech that has 
been largely responsible for the financial and architectural structure of 
contemporary, downtown, Los Angeles.*° Another is the modern version of 
warfare in the nuclear age. Much of Los Angeles’ industry occupies military 
space in that there has been an increasing flow of money from the federal 
government into military-related manufacturing in the area.°’ 

Related to the “outside” control of its economy is the fact that Los Angeles 
is one of the fastest growing manufacturing centers in the world. This is 
related to the dominant aspect of Los Angeles’ spatial ordering, the 
situation—even acknowledged by The Atlantic—in which the inner shape of 
Los Angeles is constituted as a Third World labor force in a First World 
city.°* In effect, Los Angeles has a domestic labor pool of Mexican and Asian 
workers who occupy very poor residential space, poorly remunerated labor 
space and are largely excluded from effective legal and political space (for 
most are not represented by unions and as aliens are excluded from legal 
privileges). Increasingly, industry in Los Angeles operates with Third World 
labor conditions. In addition, the tremendous economic growth along with 
the highly touted emergence of this second city has not benefited another 
highly segregated group of the poor in Los Angeles, the black population. As 
Mike Davis has shown, Los Angeles’ blacks have in fact been increasingly 
marginalized by the “‘internationalization of the metropolitan economy.””? 

This is not the place to elaborate on the racial segregation structure which 
is intimately related to the Third World within a First World labor condition. 
What is most disenabling from the point of view of political analysis are the 
predominant policy discourses, which focus on Los Angeles as a unified actor 
faced with problems and which sees politics as the proper representation of 
the city’s different ethnic groups. The spatial map of Los Angeles is a social 
map produced by the operation of various forms of power. To read the 
production of this map requires both a historical depth and a more politicized 
model of modernity. Some of the elements required have already been 
suggested above, particularly in reference to the brief discussion of the 
productive relation that obtains between law enforcement and the creation of 
a delinquent milieu. Let us convert public attention to problems of “law 
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enforcement” into a brief analysis of why the production of what constitutes 
policy in Los Angeles cannot be understood within the traditional law 
enforcement discourse. 

Among other things, Los Angeles’ policy discourse is increasingly occupied 
by its “crime problem.” Although much of what produces what is understood 
as modern crime and delinquency is what produces the modern city—the 
globalization of the city’s economy, the marginalization of its poor, mostly 
“ethnic” classes, the recruitment (in LA’s case) of a Third World labor 
force—the strategy has been reactive or, in Foucault’s term, ‘“‘carceral.’”® At 
its most concrete level, the paradigmatic carceral strategy is the prison, and 
Los Angeles’ prison population is considerable. But, as Foucault has shown, 
the carceral does not end at the prison walls for in many respects, modern 
social science (as well as many of modernity’s disciplinary agencies) is 
complicit with the prison; its form of knowledge practice has contributed to an 
observational gridding in which all members of society occupy segments that 
contribute to our knowledge of their contribution to work, to delinquency, to 
public acquiescence to public policy, etc. Thus, for example, while Los 
Angeles’ actual prison population is enormous, the carceral network is even 
more vast when broadly conceived. Of late, the vast surveillance network 
involves policymakers and social scientists in an attempt to react to the most 
recent form of delinquency, the formation cf the Los Angeles’ gang system, 
which controls much of the city’s drug trafficking in the poor, ethnic 
neighborhoods. 

How are these gangs to be understood? The traditional social science 
approach to delinquency has fashioned a space in the grid for “predatory 
criminal offenders” who, as one recent study notes, are ‘‘more likely to exhibit 
impulsiveness and disregard for other’s feelings.”®! In this kind of approach, 
delinquency is a “behavior,” and although this disregard for other’s feelings 
may well be essential to the success of corporate executives (e.g. Lee Iacocca 
by many accounts), it does not provoke investigations of its genesis in this 
social space. Rather, it is applied only to the behavior of “‘criminal offenders,” 
as social scientists go on to theorize about what else we know about such 
delinquents—the coherence of their families, school performance, etc. It is 
noted, for example, that the family is a “promising locus of explanation for 
and treatment of delinquent behavior.”®? Within such a policy discourse, 
which refines Foucault’s grid, making more dense the surveillance cross 
hatch, the only policy options available relate to intervention by police, 
welfare, or other corrections agencies belonging to the carceral network. 

Now, let us imagine another frame. First, one can view delinquency not 
simply as a behavior of marginal types but rather as precisely a function of 
marginalization, of the positive, administratively driven aspect of what 
constitutes the spatial practices of tae city. Anthony Giddens has described a 
process which has produced Los Angeles’ tribalized set of locales from which 
“delinquency” springs; it is a newly formed delinquent culture. 


Surveillance—the coding of information relevant to the administra- 
tion of subject populations, plus the direct supervision by officials 
and administrators of all sorts—becomes a key mechanism 
furthering a breaking away of system from social integration. 
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Traditional practices are dispersed (without, of course, disappearing 
altogether) under the impact of penetration of day-to-day life by 
codified administrative procedures. The locales which provide the 
settings for interaction in situations of co-presence (the basis of 
social integration) undergo a major set of transmutations. The old 
city-country relation is replaced by a sprawling expansion of a 
manufactured or “created” environment.”® 


Now, as noted above, Foucault has already explicated the intimate 
connection between policy and the delinquent milieu, but in contemporary 
Los Angeles, there seems to be a new level of warfare between “youth gangs” 
and the police, whose traditional methods for controlling and rendering 
delinquency usable are not effective. This has been recently represented in the 
film, “Colors.” Whatever the explicit ideational color of the film may be, it is 
clear that the youth gangs are represented as being not as amenable to 
complicity with law enforcement practices as have been traditional 
“delinquents.” To understand the current police—gang warfare we can have 
recourse to a conceptualization of urban spatial practices offered by Michel de 
Certeau. Distinguishing strategies from tactics, de Certeau argues that 
strategies belong to those (e.g. the police) who occupy legitimate or what is 
recognized as proper space within the social order. In this case, they are part 
of a centralized surveillance network for controlling the population. Tactics, 
by contrast, belong to those who do not occupy a legitimate space and depend 
instead on time, on whatever opportunities present themselves. 

The drug dealing and controlling of gang warfare amounts to the seizing of 
part of what is left of a possible economy in a greater economy controlled and 
policed by agents of those with legitimated spaces within which to operate. 
And, ironically, the very structure of modern Los Angeles—especially its high 
degree of racial/ethnic segregation, which has created a virtual tribalized 
order, has pushed ‘‘delinquency”’ further away from the traditional forms of 
law enforcement control of it. And it is clear that law enforcement officials, 
frustrated with their inability to operate with the old delinquency model, have 
increasingly adopted a warfare mentality and mode of operation. For 
example, recently the head of the Los Angeles District Attorney’s drug unit 
used the Vietnam War analogy, saying, “This is Vietnam here.”© 

Thus we are back to the insight with which we began when we noted that in 
the case of the medieval city, it is better to speak of the city as policy rather 
than speaking of policy in the city. In important respects, this remains the 
case. Los Angeles is in part a city constitued as a system of internal war, a 
series of spaces informed by strategies and, in reaction, tactics. These actions 
and reactions cannot be drawn into traditional conversations about treating 
delinquency, cleaning up the environment, recruiting more ethnics into the 
city council, or strengthening the family. 


Conclusion: the normalizations of policy 


The discourses of urban policy and the processes through which it is produced 
normalize the tensions, competitions and contests of the urban landscape, 
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masking the emergence of Los Angeles’ islands of verticality. To the extent 
that the city is viewed as a historical result, it is as the linear product of the 
forces of industrialization and expansion which date from the end of the 
medieval period. Even as enthusiastic a future proclamation as the Atlantic 
article cited above situates Los Angeles primarily in the expansionist pattern 
of the industrial city. In this view those processes which had occurred as the 
result of national processes are now global. That which is modern to the city is 
its placement within the global economy. Los Angeles, the 23rd largest 
economic unit in the world, gains its significance by virtue of its integration 
into the extensive horizontalizations which the global economy represents. 

The urban policy process as constructed by the terms of public policy 
discourse continues to function through the institutions and mechanisms of a 
historic liberalism, characterized by what Walzer has termed its “artful 
separations? and which Gottdiener sees as the product of an outdated 
paradigm based on unwarranted separations of those forces creating the 
urban environment. Increasingly, it appears this liberal formula may be 
inappropriate to deal with what have become the “problems” of the urban 
environment. Let us approach our conclusion by returning to Walzer’s 
argument in defense of the “‘art of separation” wrought by liberalism and its 
embodiment in the policy process itself. 

For Walzer the great success of liberalism was its ability to separate spheres 
of social activity, to create a world of walls within which various liberties, not 
the least of which is the opportunity to pursue economic gain, could be 
conducted. The art of separation permits simultaneously both liberty and 
equality. For example, ‘‘(T)he free market is open to all comers, without 
regard to race or creed; . . . The idea of privacy presupposes the equal value, 
at least so far as the authorities are concerned of all private lives. . . °°’ And 
following familiar reasoning he concludes: “Limited government is the great 
success of the art of separation, but that very success opens the way for what 
political scientists call private government, and it is with the critique of 
private government that the leftist complaint against liberalism properly 
begins.” 

Not unsurprisingly Walzer argues that the state must be the form of redress 
against the abuses of private power. He conceives of a 


consistent liberalism... one that passes over into democratic 
socialism. But this is still a democratic socialism of a liberal sort; it 
does not require the abolition of the market (nor does it require the 
abolition of religion) but rather the confinement of the market to its 
proper space. 


Walzer’s remarks illustrate both the continued appeal of liberal formulations 
and their weakness as criteria for addressing the “problems” of policy. One 
enduring appeal of liberalism is its notion of balance. If private power grows 
excessive, the remedy is to utilize the democratic process to “discipline” that 
power, to relegate it to its “proper space.” This commitment to balance 
proceeds from the prior commitment to separation itself wherein private and 
public power are by definition differentiated phenomena. This formulation 
begs the central question which a nonseparated view of the political economy 
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centers, namely who controls the state?”” Walzer, as previously noted above, 
dismisses this question by locating it within Marxist thought wherein it is 
viewed as a misguided absence of appreciation toward the benefits of 
separation and therefore the benefits of liberty. However, a significant 
number of readings of the current economy of the United States and the 
world, Marxist, neoMarxist and thoroughly nonMarxist, have raised as one 
of the central features of the emerging international economy the role of the 
enormously powerful transnational corporations whose behaviors are of 
sufficient moment to dominate the dynamics of national policy.”! These are 
the sources of “private power” which more than any other force create the 
substance of what becomes “policy’’ at the domestic and local level, yet the 
abilities of these units of “public power” are excessively limited in two 
important respects. First, these forces of economic power are themselves 
increasingly represented as those which set national agendas with respect to a 
wide range of economic, social and military policy. Second, their truly 
international character places their actions in an international arena in which 
political authority and reach are poorly articulated and of a fragmented 
nature. As a result national governments are confronted with a set of 
problems which are extremely difficult for address with national policies. 
Increasingly, for example, nation-states find that the sources of international 
capital must be courted for investment, and that the cost of this courting is a 
corresponding limitation in national revenue. Or, international capital 
markets make it extremely difficult for national authorities to control 
domestic interest rates. A growing perception among economists holds that 
internal political coloration may be of less importance to domestic policy 
decisions than interest rates: the bond market has come to have the status of a 
policy imperative. And, it must be added, this market responds very 
imperfectly to the actions of any single national entity. 

One result is a steadfast concentration within the policy process on issues of 
individual behavior. Faced with “policy problems,” be they in health, 
education, housing, traffic, drugs, gang warfare, etc., the “policy actor,” 
especially the local policy actor is led to the identification of individual 
behavior and its transformation as the appropriate response (as the 
traditional discourse would put it). Much of this impetus is given by the 
centering of the individual which continues to occur with liberal grounded 
policy thought. A conception of separation as an “art” treats the boundaries 
which separate one bureaucratic structure from another as wisdom rather 
than political practice. It focusses attention on isolated individuals rather 
than the forces encouraging alternatively cohesion and disintegration, leaving 
us with no effective way to figure the political consequences of boundary 
creation and maintenance. Further, the radical centering of the individual 
produces any number of epistemological subspecies in which problem 
causation is circumscribed in a reductionist manner. (The transformation of 
public health into an individual centered/behavior modification problematic 
is a case in point.)’* These narrowly focussed policy problematics are both the 
result of the bureaucratic response to the intense pressure which is levied by 
the more powerful economic interests and a convenient response by the policy 
agency to the demand that it address a given social problem. Finally, “the 
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policy actor” is faced ultimately with the realization that often he/she has no 
effective policy response to a “problem” whose generative forces lie far 
-beyond the confines of the political authority within which the problem is 
being addressed. Operating within this disenabling discursive space, those 
constructed as “‘policy actors”? within the prevailing policy discourse are 
moved to address “the problems” with the tools made available by the 
imposed problematics, however inappropriate they might be to the issue of 
significantly affecting life in the postmodern city. 
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Democracy: global hope and Western melancholy 


Democracy evokes contradictory responses these days around the world. 
Global news creates the impression as if democracy were the focal point of 
political attention everywhere. But a closer look at the Western scene belies 
this assumption, for a rather melancholy political climate seems to prevail in 
the postindustrial societies of the West. This paper is an attempt at 
interpreting this paradox in the context of the history of democracy as a 
modern Western political formation. The Western melancholy state of mind 
reflects that history, and a future, which cannot yet purge certain memories of 
the past. The purge indeed would amount to self-destruction of the historical 
achievements of the formation. The democratic news from other parts of the 
world, however, may assist the West in reappropriating its own democratic 
heritage. 
A random survey of contemporary political configurations shows that the 
“promise of democracy” does occupy the center-stage. In the Philippines, 
‘ democratic legitimation played a tremendous role in the disintegration of the 
Marcos regime and the initial success. of nonviolent rébellion led by the 
Aquino-coalition. The continuing unrest among students and workers in 
South Korea underlines a similar crisis of democratic legitimation. The racist 
distortion of democratic legitimation in South Africa has made the struggle 
against the apartheid regime an authentic and just cause. Recent 
developments have catapulted Burma, one of the most secluded societies, into 
the limelight. In a climate of wide-ranging transformation, the two major 
state socialist societies, the USSR and the PRG, are faced with interpretation 
of democracy as the most sensitive issue. The intra-party ideological tug of 
war among various segments of the Soviet and Chinesé party establishments 
indicates how crucial the resolution of this legitimation debate has become. A 
similar conflict has reached crisis proportions in some of the East European 
societies. The hegemonic legitimation claims of the communist party elites 
have come under attack through and by movements of social dissent. Poland 
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has been and will remain the most intriguing society to watch in this conflict 
over democratic legitimation. 

Social movements of massive dissent, on the other hand, have repeatedly 
graced the political landscape of Western societies. The most recent example 
was the European peace movement, geared mainly to protest the stationing of 
US missiles. Though it enjoyed a temporary and partial public success, the 
movement only enhances the impression that in the West the future of 
democracy does not rank high in the debate. The Bicentennial of the French 
Revolution in 1989, or, for that matter, the Bicentennial of the ratification of 
the American Constitution (1988) hardly had any democratically invigorat- 
ing effect on the 1988 presidential campaigns in these two countries that gave 
the world its first two liberal-bourgeois revolutions. 

The relegation of democracy was evident at another anniversary as well. 
Western intellectuals looked back with nostalgia at 1968, a year of major 
promises. The promises had received their articulation in the student 
movement in the United States, West Germany and France; in the US civil 
rights and anti-war movements; in the May events in Paris and the spring 
events in Prague. But the assassination attacks against Martin Luther King, 
Jr. in Memphis, Tennessee; the student leader Rudi Dutschke in West Berlin; 
and Robert Kennedy in Los Angeles; and the collapse of radical politics in 
Paris, the violence surrounding the convention of the Democratic Party in 
Chicago, and the invasion of Czechoslovakia by the Warsaw pact powers 
overshadowed the hopes. Doesn’t the remembrance of 1968, that extraordin- 
ary year of political promise and collapse, reinforce the general sense of 
melancholy about democracy in the West? 

The prevailing commemorative mode perhaps reflects the conditions of 
what Jürgen Habermas has called the “new intractability” of social problems, 
rather than the exhaustion of political imagination.’ The manifestations of the 
spirit of democracy around the world indicate how essential the first 
liberal-bourgeois revolutions have been in empowering the human agency. 
They spelled out the catalogues of human and civil rights essential for any 
polity based on democratic participation. This dimension of the Western 
political formation seems to be assured of a growing recognition in the rest of 
the world, and other aspects of the liberal-bourgeois revolutionary legacy may 
also get a fairer hearing in future. The paper will revisit some of the major 
Western configurations during the past 200 years in order to understand 
better the contrast between global hope and Western melancholy. The 
historical reexamination may also shed some light on the tensions visible in 
those societies which are now undergoing major processes of social 
restructuring. However, the roots of Western melancholy lie not only in the 
past. A new social agenda adds urgency to the problems all Western 
democratic societies will have to cope with in the future. 


The liberal-bourgeois heritage 


When Alexis de Tocqueville visited the USA in 1931-32, he- left behind him a 
French society that had entered a new stage in its revolutionary process. He 
was uncertain about the outcome of the bourgeois uprising against the 
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postNapoleonic restoration of the old regime. He wanted to compare the 
French “‘intractability” with the unfolding success story of the only other 
revolutionary society of his time. De Tocqueville was primarily interested in 
the future of a political formation which he called democracy, whose 
appearance in 1789 on the stage of French history was, to his mind, no sudden 
occurrence but the manifest culmination of a long process of changes. 

“Running through the pages of our history,” de Tocqueville wrote in the 
introduction to Democracy in America, “there is hardly an important event in 
the last seven hundred years which has not turned out to be advantageous for 
equality.” He provided his readers with a summary of the political, social and 
cultural history of France when he stated: 


The Crusades and the English wars decimated the nobles and 
divided up their lands. Municipal institutions introduced democra- 
tic liberty into the heart of the feudal monarchy; the invention of 
firearms made villein and nobel equal on the field of battle; printing 
offered equal resources to their minds; the post brought enlighten- 
ment to hovel and palace alike; Protestantism maintained that all 
men are equally able to find the path to heaven.” 


This march of history towards democracy, however, did not privilege France 
as a chosen people. As he cautioned his French readers in the introduction: 


Wherever one looks, one finds the same revolution taking place 
throughout this Christian world. Everywhere the diverse happen- 
ings in the lives of peoples have turned to democracy’s profit; all 
men’s efforts have aided it, both those who intended this and those 
who had no such intention, those who fought for democracy and 
those who were the declared enemies thereof; all have been driven 
pell-mell along the same road and all have worked together, some 
against their will and some unconsciously blind instruments in the 
hands of God.’ 


The French aristocrat called the process “fated,” “universal,” “permanent. 
It was perceived by him as irreversible, irresistible and unstoppable. 

De Tocqueville’s interest in America centered on the prospects of the 
political formation his own society had reached in the process of its evolution. 
The stalled career of democracy in France made him look across the Atlantic 
where a similar political experiment had begun at the time of the first French 
Revolution. Contrary to the French discontinuity, the Americans had brought 
their revolution “‘to the fullest and most peaceful completion.” The “natural 
consequences” of the process itself could be studied in the American case. De 
Tocqueville admitted his trans-American perspective when he said: “I saw in 
America more than America; it was the shape of democracy itself which I 
sought; its inclinations, character, prejudices, and passions, I wanted to 
understand it so as at least to know what we have to fear or hope therefrom.” 

De Tocqueville’s vision of an inevitable democratic future as portrayed in 
the two volumes of his Democracy in America (1835-1840) ran a peculiar 
history. Instead of recognizing the general thrust of his historical argument 
and the positive evaluation of the political achievements of the first 
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democratic founding, his negative critique of US democratic behavior 
patterns became intellectually influential throughout the 19th century. If de 
Tocqueville’s book had any influence on Europe’s perspective on America, it 
reinforced dismissive attitudes towards the new society. His analysis of 
democratic mass behavior as vulgar and tyrannical was picked up by John 
Stuart Mill and became a centerpiece of his elitist and Eurocentric liberalism. 
Certainly, de Tocqueville did not look favorably at the emerging industrial 
working class. He ignored the US cities on his tour entirely, giving them no 
coverage in his book at all. He did not have much sympathy for the rights of 
nonEuropean people either,’ though he wrote perceptively about the negative 
impact of slavery on the US behavior culture. But whereas de Tocqueville 
remained the detached analyst of the march of democracy from wilderness to 
civilization, Mill became the warning ideologue. 

Reading Mill’s essay On Liberty (1859) in light of the contemporary debates 
on democracy helps one understand the nature of the politically conservative 
classical liberalism as it has always been, and also why contemporary 
Western conservatives like to quote Mill with approval. Democracy was not 
Mill’s preferred polity. His On Liberty can actually be read as a diatribe 
against it. De Tocqueville had taught him to fear democracy for more than 
the obvious reason, namely that the majority may use the power of 
government to implement its political program. He formulated this fear in an 
unequivocal way: “[The people]... may desire to oppress a part of their 
member; and precautions are as much needed against this as against any 
other abuse of power.” But beyond this warning, Mill’s fear was also 
motivated by his contempt for the majority of the mediocre and the vulgar. 
This majority could easily turn into a “social tyranny more formidable than 
many kinds of political oppression, since, though not usually upheld by such 
extreme penalties, it leaves fewer means of escape, penetrating much more 
deeply into the details of life, and enslaving the soul itself.’”® 

Mill proclaimed the right of intellectual self-defense against the thought 
dictates of the majority: “There is a limit to the legitimate interference of 
collective opinion with individual independence; and to find that limit, and 
maintain it against encroachment, is as indispensable to a good condition of 
human affairs, as protection against political despotism.”® 

He linked his warning against the mediocre and vulgar majority with an 
argument that embraced the eccentric: “Europe is, in my judgment, wholly 
indebted to this plurality of paths for its progressive and many-sided 
development.” However, the trend toward equalization was bringing the 
West closer to the “Chinese ideal of making all people alike.”’® What de 
Tocqueville had shown in America, was identified by this Englishman as East 
Asian wisdom: 


The modern regime of public opinion is, in an unorganized form, 
what the Chinese educational and political systems are in an 
organized, and unless individuality shall be able successfully to 
assert itself against this yoke, Europe, notwithstanding its noble 
antecedents and its professed Christianity, will tend to become 
another China.!! 
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China represented for Mill stagnation, though he admired it for its 
civilizational beginnings. He called it a “nation of much talent and in some 
respects, even wisdom, owing to the rare good fortune of having been 
provided at an early period with a particularly good set of customs; the work, 
in some measure of men to whom even the most enlightened Europeans must 
accord, under certain limitations, the title of sages and philosophers.” !? 

He considered them remarkable for engaging successfully in some kind of 
thought control, “impressing ... the best wisdom they possess upon every 
mind in the community and securing that those who have appropriated most 
of it shall occupy the posts of honor and power.’’! Reading Mill’s praise of 
China, one is almost tempted to call it Confucian social Darwinism, enabling 
the survival of the smartest philosophers and sages. But Mill blames this 
cultural set-up of internalized rules and rituals for China’s stagnation. Its lack 
of freedom causes in the long run a svndrome not unlike that of mass 
democracy, “when the opinions of masses of merely average men are 
everywhere become or becoming the dominant power....” Eccentricity 
would be the proper attitude to counter stagnation but the “tyranny of 
opinion is such as to make eccentricity a reproach. . . .”!* 

Mill tried to combine his eccentric fears of Americanization and 
Sinification two years after On Liberty in his book on Representative Government 
(1861). One could call his solution Oriental-American despotism, a truly 
eccentric theory. A good despotism junctions without oppression but as Mill 
states: 


... all the collective interests of the people are managed for them, all 
the thinking that has relation to collective interests [is] done for 
them, and in which their minds are formed by, and consenting to, 
this abdication of their own energies, leaving things to the 
Government, like leaving them to Providence, is synonymous with 
caring nothing about them, and accepting their results, when 
disagreeable, as visitations of Nature.'° 


With the exception of a few original thinkers who pursue their own knowledge 
interests, the despotic regime gets away with its performance for a simple 
reason: it appeals to the material interests of the majority. “[The] intelligence 
and sentiments of the whole people are given up to the material interests, and, 
when these are provided for, to the amusement and ornamentations, of 
private life.” For Mill this state of social being is defined as the “Oriental 
state” which all societies have to overcome if they want to be recognized for 
any historical achievements. If they decline to this state from a higher state of 
social being because of a lack of “energy, patriotism and enlargement of mind, 
which as national qualities are the fruits solely of freedom ... ,” they are not 
simply relapsing in the “Oriental state? as a mode of “stupid tranquility.” 
No, this relapse “often means being overrun, conquered, and reduced to 
domestic slavery, either by a stronger despot, or by the nearest barbarous 
people who retain along with their savage rudeness the energies of 
freedom.”!® One has to remember that the British of Mils lifetime 
exemplified that “savage rudeness’? when they started the Opium War 
against China to subvert the country (1839—1841). Mill, however, does not 
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mention this behavior. Similar “savage rudeness” was practiced by the 
Americans when they were making war on Mexico during Mill’s lifetime and, 
then, in 1898, were moving in on Puerto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. In Mill’s theory of Oriental-US despotism, this barbarous 
behavior of the Americans was inconceivable. They should have enjoyed the 
fruits of their material accomplishments and then lapsed into a state of 
“stupid tranquility.” To be sure, something must have gone wrong with 
Mill’s eccentric vision! 

But, then, the eccentric liberal Mill himself did not completely believe in 
his theory of the Sinification of America. The dangers of Oriental-US 
despotism, pursued under the auspices of a tyrannical majority, were 
contained by the beneficial influence of the UK political tradition on US 
constitutional thinking. Mill felt no inhibitions in engaging in Anglo—-US 
propaganda when he called the “‘striving, go-ahead character of England and 
the United States” the foundation of the “‘best hopes for the general 
improvement of mankind.”!” But his prejudices were so British that only a 
solid W.A.S.P. (White American of Anglo-Saxon and Protestant ancestry) 
leadership could have kept that USA from drifting towards its fated destiny, a 
lapse into the “Oriental state.” Whether Mill, who died in 1873, would have 
adopted this racist reading of the history of the expansionist USA may be of 
speculative interest for Mill scholars only. But for the purposes of making 
sense of democracy as a political formation in the middle of the 19th century, 
Mill’s British prejudices simply underline the major flaws of classical 
liberalism. The Eurocentric culture and the economic class biases made it 
impossible for liberals to become politically more inclusive; and the flaws in 
Mill’s political thinking reveal why a new reading of democracy was 
necessary. 


The socialist heirs 


The new reading of democracy in Europe had been in the making since the 
end of the 18th century. E.P. Thompson has shown in his study on the 
emergence of the English working class how the reverberations of the French 
Revolution contributed to the discovery and formation of economic and 
political interest amongst working people. Thompson writes: 


The making of the working class is a fact of political and cultural as 
much as of economic history. It was not the spontaneous generation 
of the factory-system. Nor should we think of an external force-—the 
industrial revolution—-working upon some non-descript undifferen- 
tiated raw material of humanity and turning it out at the other end 
as a ‘fresh race of beings’. The changing productive relations and 
working conditions of the Industrial Revolution were imposed, not 
upon raw material, but upon the free-born Englishman as Paine had 
left him or as the Methodists had moulded him. The factory hand or 
stockinger was also the inheritor of Bunyan, of remembered village 
rights, of motives of equality before the law, of craft traditions. He 
was the object of massive religious indoctrination and the creator of 
new political traditions. The working class made itself as much as it 
was made.’® 
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The working class was not only beginning to anticipate in its discursive 
behavior a political culture that would have to accept it, it began to 
appropriate and transform (through its press, speeches, pamphlets, meetings, 
programs, etc.) the culture of the free-born Englishman. “In the contest 
between 1792 and 1836,” Thompson summarizes the process, “the artisans 
and workers made this tradition peculiarly their own, adding to the claim for 
free. speech and thought their own claim for the untrammelled 
propagation ... [of] the products of this thought.” ° 

The English working class was successful in interpreting itself and 
envisioning a more inclusive democracy for English society. The political 
organization, however, necessary to spearhead the counter-hegemonic 
process, was not founded in England until 1900—despite the attempts of the 
Chartist movement in the 1830s. The English Labour Party came into being 
37 years after the General German Workingmen’s Association (Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Arbeiterverein), the predecessor of the SPD, had been founded in 
Germany by Karl Marx’s opponent Ferdinand Lassalle, in 1863. The 
counter-hegemonic project of the English werking class largely failed, except 
for the changes in suffrage in 1832 and 1867 benefiting the middle class, which 
may be interpreted as concessions by the ruling class in the face of the 
perceived threat of the working class. The emergent alternative political 
culture of the working class, however, did not succeed in strategically 
challenging the dominant culture in the 19th century. The early network of 
potential and actual social movements that Thompson has recreated became 
a subcultural framework in which the lifeworld of the working class survived 
the expansion of industry and empire. The political dynamic of this potential 
alternative culture, however, moved on to another social configuration. The 
utopian movements from the 1820s to the 1840s absorbed many of the radical 
political impulses that had emerged within the working class. These 
movements tried to actualize a new vision of universal emancipation with 
limited utopian experiments, mostly in America.” But these experiments also 
failed. Their record of failure was used by Marx and Engels to indict the 
alternative strategies of early socialism as illusive and counter-revolutionary. 
With Marx and Engels’ indictment of early socialism in The German Ideology 
(1845-1846) begins the history of the erasure of politics from radical 
popes thinking, an erasure that A.J. Polan has recently identified with 
Lenin. 

The erasure of politics I am alluding to entails more than the banning of all 
utopian experiments as exercises of egomaniacal gurus and their deluded 
groupies. Both Marx and Engels (as well as their readers) experienced 
intellectual pleasure when exposing the speculative follies of their opponents. 
Yet their ridicule of the early socialists resulted in the intellectual 
undermining of the possibility of the freedom of human agency. Their attack 
on the early socialists disabled and, finally, removed human agency from the 
‘process of structures whose trans-agency laws of historical determination and 
development they became more and more interested in. 

This privileging of the history of structure over that of agency did not 
originate solely in the critique of the early sccialists. Marx’s 1843 critique of 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Right prepared the theoretical arguments for the erasure 
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of politics on a less polemical scale. Marx criticized Hegel for introducing the 
state as an abstract mystification of real political-economic power relations 
that dehumanized society. His critique empowered the human agent as 
carrier of the historical democracy project vis-d-vis the state structure. He 
wrote: 


Hegel proceeds from the state and makes man into the state 
subjectivized. Democracy proceeds from man and makes the state 
into man objectivized. Just as religion does not create man, but man 
creates religion, so the constitution does not create the people, but 
the people create the constitution .. . [Democracy] is the essence of 
every constitution, socialized man as a particular constitution. 
Democracy is related to other constitutions as a species is related to 
its modifications.?” 


The empowerment of human agency seems to triumph in singling out 
democracy as human polity, but Marx qualifies his promotion of democracy: 


In any other state than democracy the state, the law, the 
constitution is the dominant factor even without actually dominat- 
ing, that is, without materially penetrating the content of other 
non-political spheres. In democracy the constitution, the law, the 
state itself insofar as it is politically constituted, is only a 
self-determination of the people and a particular content of the 
people. It is quite obvious then that all forms of the state have 
democracy for their truth and hence are untrue if they are not 
democracy.” 


The triumph of democracy remains for Marx untrue as long as democracy is 
the mere form of the modern state and does not touch its material political 
economy. Since the difference between his native Prussia and the USA of his 
(and de Tocqueville’s) time is one of form only, that does not affect the 
material constitution of both societies; the politics in both societies is 
effectively the same. Substantive change is impossible. The factor of human 
agency does therefore make no dramatic difference. Politics is a secondary art. 

To be sure, Marx and Engels did not draw these deterministic conclusions 
in vacuo. Or else, their lifelong involvement in the organizational politics of the 
socialist movement would be inexplicable. Similarly, their positive interest in 
the American political behavior culture (before, during, and after the Civil 
War),”* or Marx’s praise for the critical openness of the British political 
system as compared to the Germany of his time (e.g., in the preface to the 
German edition of Das Kapital), would also make no sense. Marx and Engels 
in fact saw themselves as heirs to the radical political and philosophical 
tradition of the West. That self-understanding included a genuine historical 
appreciation for the liberal-bourgeois revolutions. After all, their flight from 
Prussia was caused by the repressive policies of an authoritarian state which 
was proud of its counter-revolutionary identity. But their theoretical 
devaluation of human agency and of freedom to act created an atmosphere of 
patronizing irrelevancy with which the Marxists of the postMarx and Engels 
generations surrounded the achievements of the liberal-bourgeois revolutions. 
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If the history of structure prevailed over the history of agency, all 
agency-empowering achievements were of secondary or, worse, ornamental 
importance. These dismissed achievements included a written constitution, 
the catalogues of human and civil rights, democratic legitimation of 
representative government, separation cf state and institutional religion, 
acceptance of political opposition and dissent, an independent judiciary, 
institutional checks and balances and equality before the law. The Marxists 
who came to power in the 20th century executed this dismissive reading in the 
most capricious and, sometimes, deadly way possible. Yet they never 
confronted the fact that their Machiavellian voluntarism contradicted their 
structuralist theory. 

AJ. Polan offers in his Lenin and the End of Politics an intriguing 
interpretation of Lenin’s myopic view of the Western political and cultural 
tradition. In contrast with Marx and Engels, who were universally educated 
in all aspects of Western history, suggests Polan, “‘. . . [It] can be said that, in 
a literal sense Lenin did not know what he was talking about.””° Polan has 
checked Lenin’s philosophical, literary and cultural sources and his 
conclusion is: 


A survey of his writings is a revealing activity: the meagreness of his 
references confirms the philistinism of his intellectual formation. 
Consequently Lenin had, throughout his career, depended upon a 
knowledge of the world that was massively attenuated. It was the 
knowledge produced by Marx as transmitted through the parties 
and theoreticians of the Second Inzernational. And despite any 
pretensions of the Marxian tradition to an encyclopedic understand- 
ing of history and society, its legacy tc Lenin was similarly stilted.?® 


He was, as Polan writes, “manoeuvring within a universe, of intellectual 
possibilities whose dimensions were microscopic.” Lenin’s limited under-. 
standing of the history and achievements of the liberal-bourgeois revolutions 
and Western democratic constitutionalism, not to mention Western 
philosophy, explains the Machiavellian ease with which he agreed to the 
elections to the Constitutional Assembly in December 1917, and then 
. administered its dissolution one month later, in January 1918. The pattern of 
instrumental manipulation that Lenin demonstrated in his capacity as a 
revolutionary thinker and leader reveals the mere formal character of the 
language of democracy that surrounded the Bolshevik revolution. 

Lenin thought and acted in a way that would become paradigmatic for all 
Russian, East European and nonEuropean revolutionaries that emulated his 
example in the future. The political behavior culture that had emerged in the 
liberal-bourgeois revolutions and empowered human agents and social 
movements was an obstacle to the smooch development of new structures. 
And history, after all, was nothing but the succession of structure formations. 
Agency had to be sacrificed on the altar of structure. This sacrificial dialectics 
came to be acted out in all revolutionary societies where the memory of the 
liberal-bourgeois revolutions was thin or non-existent. In most West 
European societies, the social democrats tried to appropriate that memory 
and invoke it against the powers of the old regimes; and, later, the newly 
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emerging revolutionary societies. 

Eduard Bernstein, the revisionist Marxist, had already in 1889 expressed 
many of the ideas that have become commonplace among social democrats in 
the West and dissidents in the real existing socialist societies. Bernstein 
rejected the desirability of an instrumental “catastrophe” for the transfor- 
mation of society. He wrote: 


I denied it and deny it again, because in my judgment a greater 
security for lasting success lies in a steady advance than in the 
possibilities offered by a catastrophic crash. And as I am firmly 
convinced that important periods in the development of nations 
cannot be leapt over, I lay the greatest value on the next tasks of 
social democracy on the struggle for the political rights of the 
working man. . . .?” 


For him, these rights were located in the context of Western liberalism of 
which he had to say: “. .. [With] respect to liberalism as a great historical 
movement, socialism is its legitimate heir, not only in chronological sequence, 
but also in its spiritual qualities, as is shown moreover in every question of 
principle in which social democracy has had to take up-an attitude.”™® 

Contrary to the spirit of destruction that prevailed in the 20th century, 
Bernstein pleaded for “change and development” and saw no need that 
modern societies should be destroyed. They ought “to be further 
developed.” And, finally, he connected his future socialist society with the 
democratic heritage of the past when he said: “...[Democracy] is a 
condition of socialism to a much greater degree than is usually assumed, i.e., 
it is not only the means but also the substance. Without a certain amount of 
democratic institutions or traditions, the socialist doctrine of the present time 
would not indeed be possible.’’*° 

The failure of the oldest and largest social democratic party in the 
world—the SPD—to seize the historic opportunity after the first world war 
and the German Revolution in 1918, and transform Germany in this 
evolutionary spirit, calls for critical evaluation. After all, it was the failure of 
the Weimar Republic that made Hitler’s Third Reich possible. But, then, the 
history of the Soviet Union since 1917 is not an advertisement for a 
Bolshevik-inspired revolution in the Germany of that time either. Because of 
the violent history of both societies, Germany and the Soviet Union, neither 
the antirevolutionary strategy of the SPD nor the revolutionary strategy of the 
Bolsheviks is beyond critique. The decisions of both parties deserve a critical 
and creative reinterpretation. 


The new social contract 


The memories of the liberal-bourgeois and the communist revolutions are 
overshadowing the contemporary debate on democracy. The two revolution- 
_ ary traditions have framed our discourse in an inescapable way. However, 
cértain aspects of social reality were left untouched by both traditions and 
new aspects are beginning to dramatically alter the social relations. 
Neither the liberals nor the social democrats nor, for that matter, the 
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Marxist—Leninists of the Occident, have added much to the deconstruction of 
the discourse of race that has distorted the language of democracy for the 200 
years of its modern currency. None of the three constituencies have succeeded 
in neutralizing the patriarchal bias built into the idiom of politics in the 
Occidental traditions. Since the patriarchal grip on law and order is 
distorting all civilizational contexts, it is not only the Occident that has to 
engage in a major discursive reconstruction. The Occident, however, would 
live up to its own convictions if it were to truly humanize its political idiom by 
constructively closing the gender gap. Yet, in the discourse of race are 
embedded peculiarly Occidental features, for it is the Occident that went out 
into the world to discover, proselytize and exploit it; to settle all over there 
and to remake it in its own ideological image. In the course of this one-sided 
encounter with the world, the Occident exterminated, dispossessed, enslaved 
and resettled entire populations, without ever letting these genocidal practices 
become critical or ethical grounds for any substantial self-reflection. The 
memory of the Jewish holocaust hovers darkly over the contemporary 
political landscape but it is used, and misused, to legitimate or defeat all kinds 
of causes. None of the other genocidal enterprises indulged by the Occident in 
the past 500 years has been accorded a similar symbolic treatment. Should 
the West therefore be left alone with its racist heritage, and democracy 
written off as a tainted Western political formation? 

Samir Amin has recently published a scathing analysis of the intimate 
relationship between ‘“Eurocentrism and Politics.” To him it is obvious that 
“Eurocentrism constitutes the backbone of Occidental political attitudes.”* 
It manifests itself in the “different treatment reserved for genocide whether 
the victims are European or not.” And Jews are an Occidental people for him. 
Genocidal massacres on a large scale are nct a new phenomenon, however: 
“Western opinion is certainly persuaded that the Nazi crime is unique in its 
kind and that it is not a product of European history but a kind of inexplicable 
aberration since it contrasts totally with all of European culture. ...’%? 
Finally, it is clear to Amin that “Eurocentrism will not admit that 
Westernization (in fact the integration into the world system as submissive 
periphery) is not synonymous with progress but with the modernization of 
dictatorship and misery.”*? 

Whatever arguments one may posit against Amin’s conclusion regarding 
“Westernization” in light of the Chinese and Soviet developments 
alone—they are hardly a submissive periphery!—the charge of Eurocentrism 
sticks. For Western theorists to even dispute it would prove the case. This 
does not mean that one has to accept the revisionist rhetoric concerning the 
Jewish holocaust, or deny its historical uniqueness in the 20th century. This 
ideologically loaded charge should be separated from the general invitation to 
look at the Western conquest of the ecumene through the eyes of the 
nonEuropean vanquished. The reconstruction of a new Western social 
contract would have to begin at this point. 

Western societies are confronted today on their own territory with the. 


progeny of their violent colonial history: In the United States, the offspri cof! > 
the African slave population; in France, the colonized subSahara Affi¢ans oS 
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East and West Africans, and the resettled people of the Indian subcontinent; 
in Holland, the colonized Indonesians and the Surinamese slaves. The native 
peoples of the Americas, Australia and New Zealand complete the picture of 
the nonOccidental other present in societies which were conceived, founded 
and developed by and through Western power and spirit. 

These people in their visible otherness represent the memory of violence with 
which the West subdued their ancestors and, as in the case of the Americas, 
Australia and New Zealand, took possession of their ancestral lands as well. 
The way these offspring are treated today in Western societies supports 
Amin’s suspicion of Eurocentricity. The record of the former exclusion varies 
from country to country. But the original exclusion from equal membership in 
the social contract on which these societies were built, is still present in the 
contemporary behavioral and institutional practices. Amin’s point concern- 
ing the distorted memory of genocidal violence is rather vividly illustrated by 
the US efforts to plan a Jewish Holocaust Memorial while neither the Atlantic 
slave trade nor American slavery, nor institutional Apartheid, nor even the 
historical violence against the Indians, Eskimos and Hawaiians have 
engendered any corresponding cultural responses. European Jews who 
suffered from organized German terror in Europe are granted privileged 
remembrance in the United States over the Native and Afro—US victims of 
US violence. 

The barriers of race and color are manifest in France, the UK, the United 
States and other metropolitan societies of the West. The volatility of the racial 
issue in French politics was clearly seen during the 1988 presidential election, 
when the proto-fascist candidate Le Pen gained more than 14% of the votes. 
The decline of votes for Le Pen’s “National Front” in the following elections 
to the National Assembly simply meant that fewer voters repeated what they 
had consciously done before. They were quite willing to vote according to 
their racist prejudices and send shock waves through French society. After all, 
the message was meant to reach the nonEuropean others. The politics of racist 
intimidation has always been good in accomplishing that goal. The “National 
Front” in the UK has practiced similar tactics for a long time. However, the 
UK voting system with its winner-takes-all principle guarantees that only a 
few nonwhite candidates will ever make it to the House of Commons. Out of 
the 635 elected members of the UK parliament, less than a handful have 
nonwhite ancestors. Black and Indian citizens of the UK could legitimately 
use today the slogans that were coined by the American colonists in the 1760s 
against the British King-in-Parliament. The slogan, “No taxation without 
representation,” could be adopted by a UK civil rights movement today. US 
Blacks have always been and still remain in that situation. They have always 
used the honest dishonesty of the United States’ civil theology to express their 
radical critique of a system that keeps Blacks out of the Senate, and holds 
their presence in the House of Representatives (435) down at a comfortable 
level (below 30). The limits of white support for the Jesse Jackson candidacy 
during the 1988 presidential primaries demonstrate the internalized color 
barriers of US society. The discourse of race still separates the offspring of the 
colonized from those of the colonizers and ethnic Americans of European 
ancestry identifying with them. 
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The separating syndrome in the metropolitan societies is not only a 
reflection of the history of colonial domination. The discourse of race, which 
accompanied colonialism as the self-evident European consciousness of 
superiority, has reemerged under the new conditions of the international 
division of labor. The natives of the industrial and postindustrial European 
North-West treat the foreign workers and their families from South Europe, 
West Asia and North Africa in the same way as they treat the offspring of the 
colonized.** The antiTurkish attitudes, for example, in West Germany are no 
different in their racist tinge from the racism against Africans in France or 
against West Indians in the UK, although Turkey was never a German 
colony.” 

The proponents of the old and new racism try to limit the membership in 
the social contract to a constituency that meets certain qualities of ethnic 
sameness. Visible qualities of otherness, such as skin color, bar their 
representatives from inclusion. Large populations of ethnic others live today in 
North-West European societies as strangers. Millions of them were born in 
these societies. Their lifeworlds are characterized by the protective attempts 
to hold on to their own cultures and the cultural pressures of the new 
environment. The future of democracy in the societies of the European 
North-West will depend to a large extent on the political resolution of the 
tension between the hegemonic culture of ethnic sameness and the various 
cultures of others. Neither traditional European liberalism nor the varieties of 
the historic Left were politically or intellectually prepared for these social 
issues. 

But the agenda for a new social contract transcends the issues of racial 
divisiveness. The assortment of environmental initiatives that constituted 
itself in 1979 in West Germany as Die Grünen, the Green Party, succeeded in 
captivating German public attention.” Within less than a decade the Greens 
managed to redirect political priorities in such a way that conservative and 
left parties came under public pressure to adopt many of their policy 
positions. With the help of the German peace movement, which emerged at 
the same time and which included many prominent Green representatives, 
the cause of the Green party gained world wide notoriety. Especially after 
they entered the West German parliament, Bundestag, in 1983, and almost 
doubled their seats in 1987, the Greens became the symbol of hope for 
political transformation in many Weszern societies—Green movements 
seemed to appear everywhere. The global appeal of the Greens originated in 
the global similarity of problems they articulated in the postindustrial 
environment of West Germany. The ideology of unlimited economic growth 
combined with the unchecked depletion, erosion, and poisoning of natural 
resources, was identified as a threat to the survival of the human species and 
life itself. The Greens were successful, for example, in refocussing the 
attention on the dangers of the use of nuclear energy and chemical waste sites. 
They could not stop the wheel of the system, but nevertheless they made it 
impossible to carry on the business as usual. They raised the level of 
ecological awareness to such an extent that embarrassing public questioning 
became the standard procedure. Environmental disasters like the nuclear 
power accident in Chernobyl (1986) and the catastrophic chemical waste 
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poisoning of the Rhine River (1986) simply confirmed the Green perspective. 
Questions of ecological survival replaced the “social question” of the 19th 
century concerning the misery of the industrial working class. The traditional 
left parties were forced to work hard to reconcile the Green perspective with 
their own political agenda.*” 

The technological possibilities of surveillance that are developed and 
planned in postindustrial societies today threaten the freedom of human 
agency everywhere. The advances in computerized data processing provide 
the security forces of all states, irrespective of their place in the world 
economic system or the military alliance networks, with the opportunities of 
total control of information gathering, data storage and data use. The ancient 
symbols of Leviathan and Behemoth, which were chosen by Thomas Hobbes 
to symbolize the surveillance monopoly of the state in the 17th century, will 
be appropriate symbols to express the monstrous opportunities for 
surveillance that the postindustrial state will possess. The debate on human 
and civil rights is already shifting in some Western societies to revise the 
traditional catalogues of rights in light of the new threat to the freedoms of 
human agency. Robert Jungk, a founding member of the World Futures Studies 
Federation, has recently published a frightening book, Der Atomstaat, about the 
new surveillance state. This state is not located as an institutional surveillance 
behavior in the real existing socialist countries; it is emerging in the real 
existing capitalist countries of the West. The elimination of politics by and 
through human agency is processed into the information gathering programs 
that all major Western societies are putting into place for control purposes. 
These purposes are not always identified as such, but will be used by the state 
for surveillance on intentions and for behavior control. The information 
profile of citizens will be completely on file, since the data pertain to social 
security, taxes, credit record, education history, property deeds, criminal 
record, employment history, religious affiliation, voter registration, drivers’ 
licence, airline travel and medical record including, certainly, all data 
concerning AIDS. The new developments in information processing would be 
the end to the achievements of the old revolutions of the 18th century. The 
managers of the postindustrial state would, in the name of national security 
and law and order, encroach on the free space of action that the 
liberal-bourgeois revolutions started to stake out for human agency. 

Thus, democracy in the West will have to respond to the challenges of the 
new surveillance state, the life-threatening dangers of ecological destruction, 
and the manifestations of racial hate which are all too visible in Western 
societies. By no means do these three areas exhaust the challenges that face 
Western democracy. However exhaustive our list of problems may be, the 
original proposition of democracy as the modern Western political formation 
still remains intact. It is through the empowerment of human agency that 
structurally caused and perpetuated configurations are overcome or at least 
controlled. The Green movement and Western feminism did show in recent 
years how creative and effective the impact of social movements and personal 
initiatives can be. Both movements contributed tremendously to a 
reconstruction of social reality in the West. The constituencies of both 
movements were motivated by experiences of injustice, helplessness, and 
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impending calamity. But instead of indulging in fashionable postmodern 
nihilism, melancholy and apathy, the members of these movements continued 
to act on their vision. Contrary to the movements of the 1960s, they did not 
give up when adversity became overwhelming. The Greens and the feminists 
have lived their visions. They did not enshrine and celebrate them even when 
they occasionally failed. Both social movements connect the West with the 
democratic movements in other parts of the world. They are all testifying to 
the central importance of those liberal-kourgeois achievements of the 18th 
century revolutions that affirmed and en-powered human agency in society. 
But this climate of democracy is not all testimony; it is also a critique. It is a 
critique of structural Western shortcomings and of that revolutionary attitude 
that cast aside the liberal-bourgeois understanding of politics as the false 
consciousness of a superseded political formation. The social costs of this 
dismissal were enormous. The contemporary democracy debates in the USSR 
and the PRC can be seen as late attempts to reappropriate a missed or 
dismissed political formation. One may even call this a late but dramatic 
victory of agency over structure. 
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On Post-War: The Significance of 
Symbolic Action in War and Deterrence 


Timotuy W. LuKxe* 


This paper questions the ‘“‘conventionzlization” of nuclear weaponry in 
existing discourses of international strategy. Specifically, it challenges the 
salience of Clausewitz’s “war”? reasoning in the military and political 
discourses of international strategy. It suggests that nuclear weaponry makes 
moot many of Clausewitz’s appraisals of war by removing the strategic 
contingencies that once made war more plausible. Consequently, it identifies 
and outlines some thoughts on “‘post-warring” to characterize the workings of 
military power in a nuclearized world system. In turn, it suggests that a focus 
on symbolic action, using the theoretical frameworks of symbolic interaction- 
ism and dramatism as outlined by Herbert Blumer and Kenneth Burke, 
might provide an informative, new perspective on the logics of “post-war” in 
the loosely organized, but continuously maintained “‘zone-regimes”’ of the 
US/NATO/OECD and USSR/Warsaw Pact/CMEA blocs. 


“Warring” and the nuclear revolution 


What is wrong with today’s more conventional conceptions of war and 
deterrence as they are discussed in most discourses on strategy, national 
security, and foreign relations? For over a century and a half, Carl von 
Clausewitz’s treatise, On War has set the terms of discussion within most of 
these discourses of power. Yet, since 1945, the revolutionary unknowns of 
nuclear weaponry have become a new element in military calculations of 
offense and defense.’ Clausewitz wrote his treatise in the 1820s as a handbook 
for making war in that era’s strategic setting. Yet, the advent of nuclear 
weapons has not altered radically his prominence in virtually every existing 
discourse about state power. “Coming down to our own era,” as Brodie. 
claims, “Clausewitz is probably as pertinent to our times as most of the 
literature specifically written about nuclear war.” 

Why is this the case? From one perspective, nuclear weapons, and their 
only historical instances of use by the United States against Japan in the 
second world war seem to be completely ir. accord with Clausewitz’s thinking.’ 
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This approach to strategy tends to “‘conventionalize” nuclear weapons in the 
discussions of military nuclear power.* Hiroshima and Nagasaki, therefore, 
simply are fresh examples of Clausewitz’s “‘first extreme,” namely, “war is an 
act of force, and there is no logical limit to the application of that force.”5 In 
turn, these 1945 nuclear bombings—inasmuch as President Truman and his 
advisors saw them as having tremendous political inportance in forcing Japan 
to surrender without launching an Allied invasion that would have involved 
Soviet participation, millions more military and civilian casualties on both 
sides, and months more of war—were “a true political instrument, a 
continuation of political activity by other means.”® As a consequence, on at 
least 19 other occasions of serious international crisis since 1945 that are 
documented in the public realm, US decision-makers have contemplated 
using nuclear weapons in ways that Clausewitz might have dictated.’ 

In this respect, Hiroshima and Nagasaki taught nuclear and military 
strategists the “wrong” lesson about using nuclear weapons, namely, that 
they can “work” as military extensions of politics. Much of this outcome, of 
course, was perhaps an accident. Had other figures on the presidentially 
appointed Target Committee or US Army Air Force planners, like Generals 
Curtis LeMay or Carl Spaatz, prevailed in the targeting decisions, the 
imperial capital of Tokyo itself may have been targeted and bombed.® In 
effect, the United States might have committed the first “nuclear 
decapitation” of a nation-state, destroying the Japanese Emperor and other 
key decision-makers that were necessary to work out an armistice and peace. 
With the Emperor gone, more fanatical elements in the military might have 
called the US hand, forcing Washington both to use more bombs and to 
invade Japan. The US inventory of bombs was very limited, and the number 
of appropriate military targets in Japan was not large. After a nuclear 
decapitation and an extended campaign of nuclear destruction, Japan’s 
resistance could have stiffened rather than been broken. The result of nuclear 
use, then, would have been much less effective. And, its lessons would have 
been much less clear. 

From a second perspective, however, Clausewitz is a sorely wrong-headed 
source of inspiration for contemporary discourses on strategy. Since the 
mid-1940s, when only the United States possessed 13 nuclear weapons as late 
as June 1947,° an entirely new international system has arisen, which is, in 
turn, based on the destructive potential of the five official (and two to four 
more semi-official) nuclear powers’ arsenals. Together they have deployed 
well over 50,000 nuclear charges of remarkable destructive power. 
Quantitative change in this regard has led to a qualitative transformation. 
Such a global military setting is radically different than the prenuclear state 
system of the 19th century as its military logic was analyzed by Clausewitz. 
Most of Clausewitz’s narrative on war emphasized the vital role played by 
chance, fortune or contingency in military combat. Since the chance of victory 
or defeat could never be determined with mathematical precision, war should. 
be approached as a plausible political gamble (that systematic preparations 
and training could make even more acceptable) for new geopolitical 
advantages. Today, however, there is a mathematically much greater 
certainty of nearly total annihilation for combatants and noncombatants alike 
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in a full-blown nuclear war. Indeed, Soviet and US decision-makers 
recognized as early as the Cuban Missile Crisis of October 1962 that the 
current situation entirely contradicts Clausewitz’s 19th-century construction 
of war as a “winnable” game of chance: “from the very start, there is an 
interplay of possibilities, probabilities, good luck and bad that weaves its way 
throughout the length and breadth of the tapestry. In the whole range of 
human activities, war most resembles a game of cards.”!° With thermo- 
nuclear weapons, of course, an all-out war looks less like a roll of the dice and 
more like playing Russian roulette with a fully loaded revolver. 

From this alternative perspective, nuclear war is reinterpreted as a radical 
rupture, a totally unconventional development that questions the prevailing 
discourses of power. Despite the most optimistic hopes for the defensive shield 
ofa US and/or Soviet SDI, an out-and-out offensive nuclear war—as opposed 
to the atomic coup de main the United States used in the second world war 
against Japan—suspends Clausewitz’s definition of war as “not a mere act of 
policy but a true political instrument, a continuation of political activity by 
other means.’’'! All-out nuclear war is no longer “‘an act of force to compel our 
enemy to do our will’'® in today’s global environment. Instead, it most likely 
would be, first, an act of force that would obliterate the enemy before he could 
do our will; and, second, following our act of force, his counterstrikes also 
would have obliterated us before we fully could fulfill our will. Under these 
conditions, war-fighting could not be “an act of policy”? nor could policy 

“permeate all military operations . -.” and have “. . . a continuous influence 
on them.”!? If the enemy is entirely annihilated, and if the key enemy 
decision-makers who would acknowledge being compelled to do their foe’s 
will are. destroyed, then the policy circle can not be closed. Similarly, in the 
joint interactions of a nuclear exchange, the enemy’s will to resist outside acts 
of force essentially: ensure that mutually assured levels. of destruction shall 
block-the attacker’s will to realize or enjoy his initial policy aims. Today, there 
are logical limits on the application of force in-what once might have been 
seen as “warring” behavior, because of Clausewitz’s premise of “extremes” in 
the use of weapons. With nuclear weapons, as Clausewitz claims, there is no 
guarantee that once one or two charges are.used that many more also will not 
be launched. The limit, then, must be drawn at their possession ser seen as 
essentially equal to actual non- use in war. 

In. Clausewitz’s system, war might be seen as, nothing but a series of 
extended, violent interactions between the warring foes: to compel the other to 
do their will should they win. The actual movement of men, weaponry and 
materials to and from lines of battle, the deployment of these assets in actual 
engagements, and the taking of territory and/or the destruction of enemy 
forces ultimately all depend on three factors in leadership for Clausewitz: a 
standard of judgment, guidance by the laws of probability, and accurate 
recognition of the changing circumstances of battle.'* Victory in war, or the 
instance of compelling the enemy to your will, depends on good judgment 
framed in correct interpretations of equivalent enemy actions from accurately 
recognizing and anticipating the probabilities of the enemy’s correct or 
inaccurate interpretations of your actions. 

In conventional warring, these military—political interactions usually 
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unfold along many fronts in several different theaters of operations. With the 
nuclear revolution in destructive military force, such military—political 
interactions instead must now unfold in new operations of theater. The 
“manifest function” of nuclear arms is to make massive nuclear explosions to 
destroy enemy military forces and/or urban-industrial populations in war. 
The “latent function” of these arms, however, has been to circulate as 
complex signs of national will, capability, and determination, signaling the 
ability to fulfill their manifest function while communicating the direction of 
particular national policies and goals set by the United States and USSR in 
their respective strategic and economic alliance blocs. In other words, to 
paraphrase Clausewitz, the nuclearized equivalent of war, or deterrence, 
under these conditions might be seen as political activity being conducted by 
other means, which are, in turn, based upon symbolic interaction and 
interpretation. 

During the 1940s, as Hiroshima and Nagaski “proved,” the manifest 
function may have been more primary. Yet, with each passing year of nuclear 
peace, a transference has occurred. The manifest function is now more latent 
and the latent function becomes more manifest. Rather than obeying 
Clausewitz’s directives of war as aggressive frontal attack, nuclear weapons 
push decision-makers implicitly towards following the deceptive strategems of 
Sun-Tzu: “For to win one hundred victories in one hundred battles is not the 
acme of skill. To subdue the enemy without fighting is the acme of skill.’’!° 
Talbott, for example, hints at these changes in his account of the 
SALT/START negotiations: “nuclear missiles and bombs are symbols of 
power. The way in which their custodians, the leaderships of the US and the 
Soviet Union manipulate these symbols is a key factor in how successful their 
other policies will be. In that respect, nuclear weapons exist to be talked 
about, not to be used.”’!® From this vantage, strategic nuclear forces can be 
seen as special objects that function as signs laden with meaning; grouped in 
scenes and settings loaded with suggestive tropes; entire forces are complex 
symbolic displays meant to be seen and interpreted by antagonists and allies 
alike. Nuclear weapons are not cloaked entirely in secrecy, Dut are instead 
openly appraised, discussed, interpreted in many different types of open and 
closed discourses. They can be comprehended, not simply in terms of their 
possible military use to destroy an objective order in the world, but also in 
terms of their symbolic power—as signs or symbolic assets—to create and 
coordinate the objective forms of today’s world order in the discourses and 
dramas of superpower interactions. l 

The respective national leaderships in the confederated US/NATO/OECD 
and USSR/Warsaw Pact/CMEA blocs both seek to deter and contain the 
other’s initiatives, while enhancing their own freedom of action within their 
“zones” of control and ideo-political “regimes.” Most of the post-1945 era’s. 
history is the narrative in practice of building new types of domestic and 
international “regimes” back from the Western and Soviet “zones of 
occupation” in the Germanies into the NATO/OECD and Warsaw 
Pact/CMEA systems as the First and Second Worlds rebuilt themselves after 
V-E and V-J Day. The discursive drama of deterrences is only one field of 
constitution, albeit a very important one, for these zone-regimes. These 
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structures of action, thought and value are constructed and, then, cultivated 
from within many interlocking fields of discourse, ranging across the cultural 
confrontations of social forces labelled as capitalism and communism, liberal 
democracy and people’s democracy, imperialism and socialism, freedom and 
domination, civilization and barbarism, the West and the East, or the Free 
World and the Totalitarian World. Such frames of debate constitute spaces, 
determine loyalties, establish frontiers, legitimize decisions, mobilize 
resources, set policies, decide values, and draw lines of resistance. As they 
conflict and collaborate within such conventions of discourse, the leadership 
of these geo-political zones of influence and ideo-political regimes of action 
channel US and Soviet power against each other beyond their boundaries as 
they also generate consent and apply coercion within their limits. 

In this way, then, today’s expert professional discourses on “nuclear 
strategy and deterrence” are very unlike Clausewitz’s 19th-century discourse 
on “‘the arts of war.” Ultimately, such differences and shifts must arise, first, 
from the contemporary world-system, dcminated by these opposing 
zone-regimes, within its densely concentrated transnational economy, 
working below and above the nation-state level of action. And, second, they 
follow from the nuclear weapons that were invented to cope with serious 
anti-systemic threats (Nazi Germany and Japan) to this world system’s 
continuing development. There are fewer reasons or winnable percentages in 
fighting wars of conquest in a world-system featuring mobile, sophisticated 
and growing transnational capitalist formations. After meeting certain initial 
conditions of “profitability,” transnational enterprises will carry their 
commerce virtually anywhere.'® And, because they are operating increasingly 
everywhere, major wars would disrupt the “efficient operation” of 
transnational enterprise as well as limit new and existing clients’ access to 
their goods and services. While there is no rational reason or obvious 
percentage in fighting wars of conquest in the modern world system, the 
aspirations of fascism in Germany and Japan during the second world war 
demonstrate that such campaigns might still be undertaken. Nuclear 
weaponry assures both Moscow and Washington that they might checkmate 
the other’s attempt to change “‘the rules of the game”’ set out at Yalta should 
that occasion arise as well as contain new anti-systemic threats. 


Conflict between zone-regimes: on post-warring? 


“Warring” at the fullest extent of their available weaponry’s destructive 
potential, as Clausewitz’s principles demand, now would completely shred 
the continued viability of the Soviet and US zone-regimes’ cultural, economic, 
political and social reproduction. Preparing for, acting out, and discoursing 
about nuclear war with symbolic assets and actions, however, empowers 
Washington and Moscow to define, regulate and police their respective 
regimes of power within loosely defined zones of military alliance, industrial 
commonwealth and transnational community in their “Western” and 
“Eastern” blocs. Actually, “nuclear war,” as the United States and USSR 
have prepared for it over the past 30 years, really cannot be considered as 
“war”? any longer. The “post-war (WWII) era” is based on an entirely new 
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type of security or mode of defense, which is more appropriate for protecting 
and policing these zone-regimes. It is formed out of the diverse discourses and 
dramas of deterrence provisionally discussed in this analysis. The workings of 
international conflict under this horizon, then, should perhaps be interpreted 
as “post-war” or “‘post-warring.” 

Although he does not describe it in this fashion, Raymond Aron probably 
provides the best initial outline of post-warring’s basic characteristics. First, 
in violent international conflicts, the state of defeat and process of 
annihilation are no longer a contingent sequence of events to be determined in 
combat; now they can be compounded in one episode of automated mass 
killing. Nuclear weapons change everything. “War” always has implied some 
sense of contingency, indeterminacy, and contest in the conflict of at least two 
opposing forces. Clausewitz claims, “No other human activity is so 
continuously or universally bound up with chance. And through the element 
of chance, guesswork and luck come to play a great part in war.”!? The 
determination of the final outcome by force of arms from a wide range of 
many possible contingent possibilities was once found in conventional combat 
between the foes. By denying enemies in battle the ability to physically 
occupy and exploit their nation, warriors prevented defeat. In physically 
advancing onto another’s territory by defeating its military in battles, 
“warring” warriors attained victory. Weapons provided a defense and 
offense, the chance of victory or defeat, a test in battle of which antagonists 
“deserved” victory by triumphing in combat. Although the past century saw 
this contest become more industrialized and, therefore, much more 
destructive, the enemy still was disarmed by defeating its defenses through 
offensive performance. Once disarmed, outfought, defeated, the enemy’s fate 
then was decided by the victor. Annihilation could come in defeat only after 
combat with the victor. 

Second, these contingencies of “warring” are lost today. No known weapon 
can protect its users from annihilation in the nuclear exchange itself before the 
“war” ends. As Aron argues, “Jt is no longer necessary to disarm a country in order to 
annihilate it”? The element of contest and contingency is eliminated in the 
magnitudes of overkill already dedicated to be delivered in nuclear exchanges. 
Nuclear weapons can (and will) destroy entire populations in the process of 
their exchange with another nuclear power. While the war may be limited to a 
counterforce logic, the close location of urban-industrial centers to 
counterforce targets virtually assures a disastrous countervalue outcome 
despite its “limits.” The lack of defenses assures that counterstrikes in 
response to the strikes will destroy both “warring” populations. And, even in 
the event of a perfect first strike against another power’s deterrent and 
population, the radioactivity and climatic changes resulting from a perfect 
surprise attack would still possibly destroy everyone, even those not in the 
stricken nation after a fairly short interval of time. Nothing, then, truly would 
be tested in all-out nuclear fighting. There is no potential for actual combat 
nor any real battles. There remains only an exchange by technicians of 
nuclear destruction that ultimately will destroy friends, foes, neutral parties, 
everyone if it is carried out to the fullest potential of the currently available 
technical means. The destructive potential of thermonuclear wars virtually 
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guarantees that “from now on, a reasoned conduct of war stopping short of 
extreme violence has become essential wherever the confrontation involves 
countries in possession of these frightful means of destruction. This, 
moreover, applies even to countries unafraid cf enemy reprisals, if their aim is 
to rule or to exploit rather than merely to destroy. Thermonuclear arms 
cannot be used to clear the way for occupation, and nobody, not even a 
student of Tacitus, would dare proclaim that he was bringing peace if what he 
brought was the atomic desert.”?! 

Third, the spoils of war historically were the enemy’s disgrace in defeat, the 
booty of conquered territories, the victorious combatants’ aura of greater 
empowerment. In full-blown nuclear exchanges, there only would be the 
spoilage of post-warring: radioactive poisoning, incinerated urban-industrial 
areas, institutional collapse, nuclear winter. Hence, the outcome of 
post-warring is gauged not in how much cr what can be gained in battle, but 
rather in how much and what will be lost in the act of thermonuclear 
exchange. With such “high-intensity”? conflict becoming impracticable, 
“low-intensity” conflicts (or organized violence beginning with terrorism and 
extending up to small conventional wars) assume new importance. 
Conventional “wars” on the periphery of the United States and USSR can be 
fought, but only out to the limits set by having potentially to use nuclear 
charges. Post-warring presumes the ‘“‘containment” of such “real” warring 
within loosely bounded discursive frames, like ‘‘interventions,” “police 
actions,” “local conflicts,’ or “‘brushfire wars.” The overall context of 
deterrence, therefore, constrains the traditional indeterminacies of war within 
fixed boundary conditions set by nuclear weapons. “Limited wars,” like the 
Arab-Israeli, Indian—Pakistani, and Iran—Iraq wars, between smaller 
powers using essentially pre-1945 tactics and technologies basically follow 
along the rules elaborated by Clausewitz, but only insofar as their scope does 
not threaten the stable stand-off between the Soviet and US zone-regimes. 
Indeed, victory or defeat in such wars often have been “limited” by 
superpower interventions to preserve some basic order in the existing regional 
and transnational systems. The recent use of chemical weapons against 
civilians (the “poor man’s atomic bomb”) in the Iranian—Iraqi “war of 
cities” suggests that a Baghdad or Teheran even could suffer the fate of 
Hiroshima or Nagasaki before the superpower intervention would occur; but, 
the limits would emerge quickly after that juncture, particularly if the stricken 
party was a closer ally (Israel and Syria? India and Pakistan?) of Washington 
and Moscow. 

Fourth, the development of ballistic missiles, strategic bombers and 
air-breathing missiles has added the inescapable element of “time 
contraction” and “space shrinkage” to international conflict. As late as 1945, 
the initiation of wars involved days of political dispute, the prosecution of 
wars demanded years of combat to stage enough forces to finally deliver a 
total defeat to any enemy, and the trading of destructive blows mostly was 
conducted at subsonic speeds, ranging from the rate of an infantry march to 
the pace of propeller-driven aircraft. Even on V-J day, statesmen still had 
time measured in “‘mere hours” for “deliberation and negotiation,” or the 
speed of early jet or prop-driven manned bombers on attack runs. After 
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Sputnik, the time to decide the fate of everyone would now “cut the hours 
down to minutes,”?? or the time-to-target of ICBMs or SLBMs. Both 
superpowers, and increasingly many lesser powers, have weapons that shrink 
planetary space to virtually nothing. Nowhere is safe. No place can be a 
secure refuge. Time and space once were the necessary setting for the 
contingency and indeterminacy that was the basis of real combat. By 
contracting time and shrinking space, the “fortunes of war” dissipate into 
nothing more than probabilistic statements about optimal kill ratios, 
magnitudes of megadeaths or circular error probabilities in ICBM exchanges. 
The loss of time for deliberation and space for manoeuver also results in the 
superpowers’ paradoxical acceptance of such post-warring technology to 
prevent them from putting it to such actual use. 

Fifth, post-warring is based upon a “permanent alert.”?? Because nuclear 
exchanges could be completed in a few hours on one day, while raining 
tremendous destruction on every continent simultaneously, a permanent alert 
is required to enforce a stable containment of these events. No power could 
react effectively in a few minutes at some unknown time against the threat 
posed by a massive ICBM and/or SLBM strike. Hence, it must continuously 
prepare for or even simulate realistically this event on a footing of permanent 
alert. Consequently, both the United States and USSR keep a significant 
fraction of their forces in an attack mode on an hourly, daily basis. Strategic 
bombers maintain pre-attack routines in the air, missile launching 
submarines cruise near their firing stations. ICBM wings stand immediately 
at ready to launch. Both deterrents are mobilized permanently at the 
threshold of mounting a very destructive exchange. To attain an 
impermanent but stable peace, nuclear nations permanently must simulate 
the instabilities of nuclear exchange in an around-the-clock alert against a 
real nuclear exchange. The reality of an actual “nuclear war” is contained by 
simulating many possible nuclear exchanges in the ordinary operational 
routines of “post-warring” nuclear deterrents. Post-warring eliminates 
lengthy pre-war preparations and mobilizations for war (as well as the war 
itself) in favor of sustaining permanent offensive simulations and defensive 
drills in a nuclear peace. 

Sixth, as strategic weapons have created a strategic impasse at the level of 
the permanent alert for thermonuclear “total war,” there is a new premium 
placed on other forms of violence. The enforced peace within and between the 
core regions of the Western and Eastern zone-regimes entails the expansion 
and intensification of “limited warring” outside of their borders. While there 
has been a peace of sorts in Europe and between Washington and Moscow as 
such for over four decades, there also have evolved almost unending wars of 
sorts in Latin America, Africa, the Middle East and Asia during the same 
time. Superpower sponsorship and/or intervention in “Third World” (or the 
external areas officially “outside of’ the zone-regimes) conflicts frequently 
reaches remarkable levels of violence. In these regions, terrorism, convention- 
al forces or diplomatic pressure are used by many different kinds of actors 
(states, ethno-national groups, guerrilla counterstates, resistance movements, 
international organizations, transnational firms, etc.) to advance many 
contradictory agendas. And, under these conditions, serious crises in the 
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internal reproduction (as in Greece, Turkey, China, Algeria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Angola, Ethiopia or Mozambique) and boundary 
maintenance (as in Korea, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Guatemala, Chile, 
Nicaragua, Afghanistan, the Dominican Republic, Iran or South Africa) of 
the two zone-regimes have set the stage for the most violent episodes of 
“limited war” under the horizon of superpower nuclear security. 

Seventh, the “post-warring” of the Western and Eastern zone-regimes 
reflects the “hollowing out” or “deconcentration”’ of the nation-state as an 
autonomous cultural, economic, military and political actor in the post-1945 
world system. Nuclear weapons limit military sovereignty, and with this shift, 
also constrain cultural, economic and political sovereignty. A new kind of 
multinational civil society is emerging out of transnational capitalist 
exchange, mass international tourism, frequent and varied labor migration 
and global electronic communications. The intermeshed and entangled 
system of transnational industrial production has made many nation-states’ 
economic prosperity entirely dependent on capital, technology, labor or 
markets in many other nation-states. Bureaucratic subgovernments and 
corporate transnational networks interlock the business cycles, fiscal accounts 
and monetary stability of many nation-states into a complex and increasingly 
single whole. Should they continue to survive in the USSR and PRC, 
perestroika and “four modernizations,” indicate that even the nominally 
“communist” centrally planned state economies can be partially integrated 
into this emergent global economy. Yet, as the nation-state seemingly declines 
in the zone-regimes, the relative power and prosperity of the billion or so 
members of the OECD and CMEA blocs still eclipses the material 
opportunities of their three billion or so neighbors in the various corners of the 
Third World. The overdevelopment of the ‘‘North” vis-a-vis the “South” also 
continues as the two “Northern” zone-regimes in the “West” and the “East” 
sustain their interlocked operations of deterrence. The zone-regime system in 
this regard serves as a framework for controlling and then allocating the 
benefits from “‘the world product” to the two zone-regime’s. inhabitants first. 
The remainders have to trickle down to everyone else afterwards. In this 
regard, the two post-warring zone-regimes share much in common. 


Interpreting the symbolic interactions of deterrence - 


To appreciate fully these emergent principles of post-warring, the interpretive 
outlook of symbolic interaction becomes an essential tool for appraising the 
workings of deterrence. Symbolic interactionism can provide this framework, 
but there is no uniform understanding of symbolic interactionism in social 
theory. Its deepest roots can be traced back to George Herbert Mead and C. 
H. Cooley as well as William James, John Dewey and W. I. Thomas.** 
However, its most systematic expression is found in the work of Herbert 
Blumer, who claims symbolic interactionism rests on three basic premises: 


The first premise is that human beings act toward things on the. 
basis of the meanings that the things have for them. Such things 
include everything that the human ‘being may note in his 
world-physical objects, such as trees or chairs; other human beings, 
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such as a mother or a store clerk; categories of human beings, such 
as friends or enemies; institutions, as a school or a government; 
guiding ideals, such as individual independence or honesty; 
activities of others, such as their commands or requests; and such 
situations as an individual encounters in his daily life. The second 
premise is that the meaning of such things is derived from, or arises 
out of, the social interaction that one has with one’s fellows. The 
third premise is that these meanings are handled in, and modified 
through, an interpretative process used by the person in dealing 
with the things he encounters.”° 


In taking this approach, Blumer argues that human behavior boils down to 
the interactive creation and interpretation of meanings between various types 
of actors. Meanings are social products, whose creative formation “should not 
be regarded as a mere automatic application of established meanings but as a 
formative process in which meanings are used and revised as instruments for 
the guidance and formation of action.”’”® 


Symbolic interactionism and deterrence 


From these premises, Blumer adopts six “root images” to define symbolic 
interactionist analysis: groups, social interactions, objects, human beings. as 
actors, human action, and interconnection of action. First, group life “exists in 
action and must be seen in terms of action.”?” Second, then, Blumer claims 
“social interaction is a process that forms human conduct instead of being 
merely a means or a setting for the expression or release of human conduct. ”? 
Action always takes into account others’ actions, fitting conduct into 
interpretative understandings and practical expectations. As Mead asserted, 
action is coded movement pitched to elicit a particular counter-movement. 
That is, ‘‘it signifies what the person to whom it is directed is to do; it signifies 
what the person who is making the gesture plans to do; and it signifies the 
joint action that is to arise by the articulation of both.”?? Third, objects exist 
only in being given meaning in human action; they are social creations 
formed, learned, transmitted, cast aside in human interactivity. Hence, 
objects have no fixed status except as their meaning is sustained through 
indications and definitions that people make of the objects.”’°° Fourth, human 
beings are not merely “rational actors” or “behaviorist organisms,” but 
rather are “social” organisms, “engaging in a process of self-indication in 
which it makes an object of what it notes, gives it a meaning, and uses the 
meaning as the basis for directing its action ... that arises out of the 
interpretation made through the process of self-indication.”*’ Fifth, human 
action is cast as a mix of indicative interpretation and purposive praxis. Each 
individual acts in environments that must be interpreted in order to act; thus, 
“he also has to cope with the situations in which he is called on to act, 
ascertaining the meaning of the actions of others and mapping out his own 
line of action in light of such interpretation. He has to construct and guide his 
action instead of merely releasing it in response to factors playing on him or 
operating through him. He may do a miserable job in constructing his action, 
but he has to construct it.’*? Finally, human interaction represents a 
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continual joint reconstruction of interconnected collaborative/interpretative 
acts. Group life is joint action that “always has to undergo a process of 
formation; even though it may be a wel:-established and repetitive form of 
social action, each instance of it has to be formed anew ... it is the social 
process in group life that creates and upholds the rules, not the rules that 
` create and uphold group life.” 

Symbolic interactionism and its various offshoots into dramaturgy and 
ethnomethodology, of course, have come under considerable criticism. Critics 
have charged it with abstractly fetishizing meaning, overemphasizing the 
symbolic against the structural, focussing on everyday life instead of deep 
social conflicts, lacking operational concepts, and instead of deep social 
conflicts, stressing the individual over the social, lacking operational 
concepts, and legitimating the superficialities of the status quo.** While some 
of these criticisms apply to its more crude applications, they are not 
necessarily true of the analytical paradigm itself. Instead, Blumer concludes, 
symbolic interactionism simply offers a perspective and set of root images for 
critically appraising human thinking and activity from a socially grounded 
and culturally aware perspective. 


This approach sees a human society as people engaged in living. 
Such living is a process of ongoing aczivity in which participants are 
developing lines of action in the multitudinous situations they 
encounter. They are caught up in a vast process of interaction in 
which they have to fit their developirg actions to one another. This 
process of interaction consists in making indications to others of 
what to do and in interpreting the indications as made by others. 
They live in worlds of objects and are guided in their orientation and 
action by the meaning of these objects. Their objects, including 
objects of themselves, are formed, sustained, weakened, and 
transformed in their interaction wich one another. This general 
process should be seen, of course, in the differentiated character 
which it necessarily has by virtue of the fact that people cluster in 
different groups, belong to different associations, and occupy 
different positions. They accordingly approach each other different- 
ly, live in different worlds, and guide themselves by different sets of 
meanings.’ 


This kind of approach, then, provides the perfect antidote to the frozen 
rationalisms of conventional deterrence theory, which simply cast human 
societies as unitary strategic actors endlessly engaged in self-interested risk 
analysis. It provides a perspective for understanding how social interaction 
unfolds for the actors. And, it builds a framework for interpreting what actors 
are doing and why they do it by focussing on the symbolic/discursive qualities 
of their interactions. 

Working on this level of analysis, for example, one might arahat are the 
“uses” of nuclear weapons in post-war? Symbolic interactionism sees “use,” 
and ‘its meaning, as a product of group interaction and intersubjective 
meaning construction. To call them “weapons of war” is to assume they will 
serve as instruments of destruction or éngines of death in real combat. Is a 
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nuclear bomb merely a much more powerful explosive than conventional 
chemical munitions or is an ICBM simply a super-efficient projectile capable 
of global flight? If so, then they might be used as weapons by warriors in 
combat to settle conflicts between nation-states? In contesting these 
meanings, other discussions advance another perspective that has “uncon- 
ventionalized”” nuclear weapons by holding that their extraordinary 
destructive potential nullifies any rational conception of “battle” or 
“combat.” Such contests of definition point to the interactive construction of 
objects and their meanings. No object has a fixed, essential status. The 
meaning of objects derives from indications of its qualities and interpretations 
of these characteristics in group interactions. The fluid purposes and 
impermanent nature ascribed to nuclear weaponry objects also illustrates 
how rules of meaning-production and consumption follow conflicts in group 
life and the contestability of meaning. 

In fact, nuclear weaponry objects constantly are both “conventionalized” 
and ‘‘unconventionalized”’ in different discourses to serve out particular plots 
and conflicts in the scripts of various symbolic interactions. Within the group 
interaction of domestic publics, political leaders stress indications of nuclear 
weaponry’s “unconventional” use to allay the public’s fear of war, create a 
national aura of superpower or tout national technological prowess. Yet, 
particular publics or individuals persist in stressing their “conventionalized” 
use, marking their fears of nuclear annihilation, a distrust of the government 
or a knowledge that real “conventional weapons” can not stop a Soviet attack 
without using these “unconventional” objects of nuclear power. Moreover, 
the interactions of political leaderships in Washington and Moscow usually 
code their movements and countermovements such that they “conventional- 
ize” nuclear weaponry. They ordinarily will interact as if they treat nuclear 
weapons objects as useful tools of a quick winnable war, lending “credibility” 
to the deterrents as objects to maintain a stable deterrence. Still, in actual 
crises, these groups rapidly recast their indicative coding and intepretative 
decoding of nuclear weaponry as highly “unconventional” instrumentalities. 
Thus far, they have interacted cooperatively and redefined the truly 
“unconventional” symbolic nature of the nuclear weapons object as an 
“incredible” means of resolving their differences. In these face-offs, such 
resolution also has preserved the stability of their mutual deterrence. 
Otherwise, one might move to actually “use” it, or fearing the other’s actual 
use, then actually use their own against the other’s. 

If nuclear weapons can not or should not be used as engines of death in 
combat, then what is their purpose or use? How have they been “used” in 
practice since their invention: and construction? How might these uses 
illustrate the symbolic nature of nuclear weaponry technology? All nuclear 
charges must be regarded, at least in part, as having potential future use as 
engines of death or lethal weaponry. Such future potential valorizes their 
actual present use as carefully coded indications of strategic meanings, 
deterrent purposes and defense messages. Nonetheless, paradox prevails. 
Their alleged “real use” as engines of death are merely imagined, and their 
“imagined use” as symbolic media remain their most real application in. the 
statecraft of post-warring. On one level, as the general semiotic interpretation 
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of deterrence above has suggested, nuclear weaponry objects constantly 
circulate as a currency of signs in daily drills and simulations of nuclear 
exchanges that are displays and scans in an exchange of images. In these 
operational matchings of bombers to bombers, missiles to missiles, 
submarines to submarines, Washington and Moscow each can count 
potential “coups” against the other up to the point of actually landing real 
blows. 

These interactions surface frequently in reports of Soviet bombers, 
submarines and ships patrolling near American territory being met by 
immediate equivalent American responses. Likewise, US/NATO patrols in 
the Black Sea or North Atlantic being shadowed by USSR/Warsaw Pact 
patrols reveal another side in the same play of signs. Nuclear weaponry here 
serve as signs of “basic deterrence” in the “war games” of typical operational 
routines. These interlocked, cooperative interactions of Soviet and American 
forces each generate “stability” by presenting respective credible shows of 
force that assure vulnerability. Simultaneously, the display of strategic signs 
in US deterrents is scanned as signifying deterrence, and, then, is matched 
with counter-displays of strategic countersigns in Soviet deterrents that are 
scanned as signifying deterrence. 

On a second level, nuclear weaponry objects infrequently are used as signals 
in episodes of serious crisis by the superpowers. Here, vague or explicit 
threats to “use” nuclear weapons are made, or these impressions are 
managed by changing alert routines, drill patterns or daily operations, to 
signal concern to relevant audiences. Because of the sensitiveness of mass 
publics about nuclear threats, this “use” of nuclear weaponry objects often is 
denied or suppressed. Still, US decision-makers have sent signals with 
nuclear weaponry objects in nearly 20 major crises since the second world 
war.” While the threat of nuclear weapons use has never been absolutely 
essential in resolving a crisis, the folkloric traditions in the military services 
hold that they have, in fact, been very significant tools in US foreign policy to 
maintain peace since 1945. Hence, they continue to be seen as potent 
signalling devices in international crises. 

On a third level, nuclear weaponry objects are used continually as symbols of 
the authority, leadership, power, and scientific prowess underpinning 
“extended deterrence.” In this sort of application, nuclear weapons are 
“used” to symbolize the hegemony of the superpowers over their respective 
politico—economic blocs of allied states. Given the “hollowing out’ or 
“decentering” of the nation-state in the post-1945 transnational economy, 
nuclear weapons constitute a visible symbol of some enduring importance for 
the nation-states that possess them. Symbclizing potential future annihila- 
tion, nuclear weaponry objects provide an actual material foundation for 
annihilation-avoidance, creating new modes of political unity. Nuclear 
weapons, therefore, symbolize one of the major ordering principles underlying 
the post-1945 global order, namely, the relative improbability of waging war 
in the core states of the NATO/Warsaw Pact bloc structure. In the shadows 
of these symbols, the United States and USSR can “use” their nuclear 
deterrents, in particular the ongoing development, expansion and sophistica- 
tion of such military technologies, as regulating media for their hegemony at 
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home, within their respective blocs, and abroad in the semiperipheral and 
peripheral nations of the Third World. As a symbol of US global order, then, 
Davis argues “the primary, although by no means exclusive, function of the 
bomb, therefore, has been to regulate the parameters of Soviet intervention in 
and support for global class struggles, anti-colonial revolts and nationalist 
movements.”3’ And, as a symbol of Soviet leadership, the USSR’s nuclear 
weaponry objects legitimate how “‘in contrast to the American imperium, the 
‘Soviet Bloc’ emerged, not out of a grand design for a world order, but as the 
accretion of battered and besieged ‘socialism in one country’ huddled together 
for sheer survival found the preponderance of the first-comer.’”°® 


Dramatism and deterrence 


Adopting a symbolic interactionist outlook, then, gives one a historically 
grounded, socially informed and politically based framework for interpreting 
actual strategic behavior. With Burke’s cognate dramatistic analysis, a 
symbolic interactionist account of nuclear strategy allows us to answer the 
question of “‘what is involved, when we say what people are doing and why 
they are doing it?” Blumer and Burke both aim at elaborating a “grammar 
of motives” to interpret who chooses what and why they choose that in actual 
political situations. Burke selects five key terms to guide his thinking. 


They are: Act, Scene, Agent, Agency, Purpose. In a rounded 
statement about motives, you must have some word that names the 
act (names what took place, in thought or deed), and another that 
names the scene (the background of the act, the situation in which it 
occurred); also, you must indicate what person or kind of person 
(agent) performed the act, what means or instruments he used 
(agency), and the purpose. Men may violently disagree about the 
purposes behind a given act, or about the character of the person 
who did it, or how he did it, or in what kind of situation he acted; or 
they may even insist upon totally different words to name the act 
itself. But be that as it may, any complete statement about motives 
will offer some kind of answers to these five questions: what was done 
(act), when or where it was done (scene), who did it (agent), how he 
did it (agency), and why (purpose).*° 


Blumer’s root images of groups, actions, meaning and objects can, in turn, be 
combined with Burke’s key terms and tropes to generate an interpretive 
understanding of nuclear deterrence as discourse and drama.*! That is, how 
do the United States and USSR (groups, agents) create and use nuclear 
weaponry (objects, agencies) in particular strategic routines (actions, acts) 
within real political settings (social interactions, scenes) to realize various 
goals, agendas or policies (interconnection of action, purposes). From such 
accounts, the investigator then can construct a sense of “the meanings” or 
“the grammar of motives” of nuclear deterrence in the actual semiotic 
understandings and symbolic interactions of Soviet and US deterrents. 
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Working at this level of analysis, ær example, the expression and 
interpretation of meanings through nuclear weaponry can be further disclosed 
in Burke’s four “master tropes”—metaphor, metonymy, synecdoche and 
irony.*” By adopting them, the motives and meanings of symbolic actions can 
be disclosed in informative new ways. How do actors and agents find meaning 
or motives in the acts or agencies of groups and actors? What purposes are 
attributed in interactions or scenes of groups and actors? How are acts and 
purposes or group-nature and agentness read into and out of socially 
constructed objects and agencies? Here, the interactions of deterrence might 
be broken down into continuously changing interpretative acts as military, 
scientific and political actors in both superpowers’ state structures create and 
assign meaning from their joint interactions. 

In decoding the meanings of an opponent’s nuclear weaponry objects, 
metaphor frequently is the key device used by the actors in nation-state 
agencies “for seeing something in terms of something else. It brings out the 
thisness' of a that, or the thatness of a this.”’*? Here, the strategic analysts in 
` the United States or USSR find a perspective imbedded in the weapon object. 
On the one hand, metaphor suggests the SS-18 is made “‘like” or “as if? it was 
a silo-busting first-strike weapon or, on the other hand, the Pershing II is 
designed “like” or “as if’ it was a decapitating first-strike weapon. For 
Washington (the Pentagon, SAC, a particular President’s administration), 
the SS-18 is a metaphorical destruction of its Minuteman II fields in a Soviet 
counterforce disarming attack (“a thatness of this”), while the Pershing II in 
Moscow (the Kremlin leadership, the SRF, the Supreme Military Command) 
is aimed at decapitating the CPSU, its more western SSR governments, and 
Soviet military in their command-and-control centers (‘a thisness of that”). 
The object as a sign of use is a metaphor for these outcomes. Washington and 
Moscow each may deny these systems express these intents; yet, each also 
read the architecture, operational range, speed of launch, throw weights, and 
actual deployments of the system, seeing the other’s weapon as if it were their 
own to ask “if we had the SS-18 or we hac the Pershing II, how would we use 
it?” The answer is the decoding as described on each side. Of course, SS-18s 
and Pershing IIs might be used otherwise for wholly different intents. Still, 
metaphor discloses these decodings, because “metaphor tells us something 
about one character as considered from the point of view of another character. 
And to consider A from the point of view of B is, of course, to use B as a 
perspective upon A.”’** 

In encoding the meanings of one’s own weaponry objects, synecdoche 
expresses the logic of the encoders’ representations. “The ‘noblest 
synecdoche’, the perfect paradigm or prototype for all lesser usages, is found 
in metaphysical doctrines proclaiming the identity of ‘microcosm’ and 
‘macrocosm’. In such doctrines, where the individual is treated as a replica of 
the universe, and vice versa, we have the ideal synecdoche, since microcosm is 
related to macrocosm as part to whole, and either the whole can represent the 
part or the part can represent the whole.” *® Weapons designers, strategic 
theorists, weaponry builders or strategic deterrent operators in the United 
States and USSR often try to represent their whole national strategies in one 
weapons object as a part or project their partial meanings into the whole 
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strategic system. Thus, for its prime and secondary contractors, SAC, the US 
Air Force, or the Reagan Administration, building and deploying the MX 
(Peacekeeper) missile reaffirms on different levels of significance the whole 
basis of US national security, NATO defensibility, Western technological 
superiority, the existing strategic triad and containing Soviet aggression in 
but one fragment of the whole. To them, this one part represents larger 
systemic meanings. In this fashion, the whole strategic logic, deterrent and 
goals of the West in the 1980s are enciphered in the design, development and 
deployment of every individual MX missile as a single weapons object or a 
part of this totality. Accordingly, in the actions of encoding weapons objects 
with meanings, “if there is some kind of correspondence between what we call 
the act or perception and what we call the thing perceived, then either of the 
equivalents can be taken as ‘representative’ of the other ... with such 
meanings as: part for the whole, whole for the part, container for the 
contained, sign for the thing signified, material for the thing made . . . cause 
for effect, effect for cause, genus for species, species for genus, etc.”’** National 
security is the MX missile, and the MX missile is national security. 
Corporate profits, strategic command survival, military service growth, and 
Reaganism also are the Peacekeeper, and the Peacekeeper is its prime 
corporate contractors, SAC, USAF and the GOP in the White House. 

At the same time, the meaning of nuclear weapons objects among various 
mass publics often is cast through metonymy. In interpreting meanings, ‘““The 
basic strategy in metonymy is this: to conve some incorporeal or intangible 
state in terms of the corporeal or tangible.”*”? Among particular segments of 
the public, the states of “national security,” “nuclear deterrence,” and 
“national defense,” which are remarkably intangible and incorporeal, are 
reduced to the terms of Trident submarines, B-52s and Minuteman IIs. 
Producing these militarily tangible and technologically corporeal expressions 
is accepted as being the same thing as the abstract state of “security.” 
Conversely, other elements of the public focus on other intangibles, like 
“nuclear holocaust,” “the apocalypse,’ “nuclear winter,” and “the end of the 
world,” reducing them to the same strategic triad. Burke treates “‘metonmy and 
reduction as substitutes for each other,” and these divergent tendencies in 
public understanding illustrate metonymy as “the reduction of some higher or 
more complex realm of being to the terms of a lower or less complex realm of 
being.” 

Trying to determine the meaning of nuclear weapons as objects for outside 
observers, and for the various encoding and decoding agencies involved in 
their production, deployment and operation, soon leads to the device of irony. 
Burke sees irony as dialectical inasmuch as “where ideas are in action, we 
have drama; where the agents are in ideation, we have dialectic.”*? The 
ideational transformations of so many actors in the strategic aggregates of the 
United States and USSR, essentially engaged in indicating and interpreting 
strategic meaning, is the sine qua non of dialectic or irony. For outside observers 
and insider participants, “irony arises when one tries, by the interaction of 
terms upon one another, to produce a development which uses all the terms. 
From the standpoint of this total form (this ‘perspective of perspectives’), 
none of the participating “sub-perspectives”’ can be treated as precisely right 
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or wrong. They all are voices, or personalities, or positions, integrally 
affecting one another. When the dialectic is properly formed, they are the 
number of characters needed to produce the total development.” 

The development of each power’s strategic display and scan of its nuclear 
deterrent presumes the interaction of “all the terms”? from the sub- 
perspectives of national decision-makers, operational personnel, CI experts, 
key bureaucratic offices, political interest blocs, various mass publics at home 
and abroad. How the bureaucratic aggregates of the US and Soviet states 
. display and scan to each other integrally affects all these sub-perspectives 
simultaneously, producing the social symbolic interaction of terms that is 
their process of strategic development in time using all of the terms. Still, “as | 
an over-all ironic formula, and one that has the quality of ‘inevitability,’ we 
could lay down that ‘what goes forth as A returns as non-A’.”*! By this 
guideline, it becomes clear how virtually every intended aspect of strategic 
display (an encoded “A”) in interactions of indication and interpretation 
dialectically becomes something slightly different in strategic scans (a 
decoded “‘non-A”’). 

The gaps between indication and interpretation, display and scan, action 
and meaning in nuclear weapons objects and operations often are wholly 
ironical. Despite Washington’s or Moscow’s encoding agendas or intentions 
(the reality of “A”), the MX or Pershing II and SS-18 or SS-20 cannot be 
“truly defined” or “correctly decoded” in the existing strategic regime, 
because none of their various respective sub-perspectives embedded in each 
missile can be “right” or “wrong” but all must interact with each other (the 
interpretation of “non-A”.) Each intended coding of an indicated ‘“‘A- 
meaning” for the MX or SS-18 returns to it as an interpreted ‘‘non-A 
meaning” in its development within the strategic discourse. The dialectic of 
strategically exchanging displays of destruction remains completely ironic, as 
Burke notes, “in saying that the developments that led to the rise will, by 
further.course of their development, ‘inevitably’ lead to the fall (true irony, we 
hold, thus involving an ‘internal fatality,” a principle operating from within, 
though its logic may also be grounded in the nature of the extrinsic scene, 
whose properties contribute to the same development).”°” 

' On these levels of interpretation, a symbolic interactionist and dramatistic 

account of deterrence presents a slightly different perspective on superpower 
competition. Deterrence here results from interacting groups. producing the 
objects, social meanings, and interactive conventions of behavior that 
constitutes its co-construction by the United States and USSR. In turn, 
nuclear weaponry means what the conflicting parties construct them as 
meaning in contested, unfixed, changing relations of understanding and 
action between Washington and Moscow. Strategic policy, on this plane, 
amounts to developing interpretive devices or conventions for indicating the 
complex, multivalent meanings of one’s own actions and interpreting the 
purposes of one’s opponent to your own decision-makers, domestic 
constituencies, foreign publics, and their counterparts within the rival state. 
Hence, dramatistic conventions of enacting and deciphering motives can 
generate an operationally grounded, contextually interpretative understand- 
ing of strategic action as symbolically mediated “power play.” 
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Conclusions 


This alternative theoretical approach to national security has represented 
deterrence in terms of symbolic interactionism and dramatism as a complex 
interpretative interaction in which the United States and USSR, as 
bureaucractic aggregates of state agencies, encode weaponry objects, military 
service capabilities and strategic decision-making routines as expressive 
displays of meaning to be scanned and countersigned simultaneously with 
comparable but not identical displays of meaning by their counterpart. By 
mastering the tropes of such symbolic exchanges, Washington and Moscow 
equivalently can simulate their potential to mount first, second, third, etc., 
strikes against the other as well as their determination to respond with. 
punishing first, second, third, etc., counterstrikes, if initially striken. And, the 
making of strategic policy to a significant extent amounts to following and 
enacting a changing grammar of motives in the larger dramaturgies of 
deterrence, while assuring that the symbolically expressed levels of 
destruction actually could be a realizable destructive expression of nuclear 
power. 

Post-war, then, rests on paradox. A “nuclear war” no longer is the rational 
extension of politics by other means; instead, such a real nuclear 
conflict—involving the most destructive weapons available—would entail the 
irrational abolition of politics by other means. Since nuclear war probably 
could not settle conflicts or realize beneficial systemic changes, post-warring 
on one level involves contradictory preparations for a “war”? that never 
should be fought. Traditional deterrence theories frequently ignore this point, 
while recent national security policies have suppressed it in a search for 
“prevailing” or “‘war-winning” nuclear strategies. If nuclear exchanges were 
actually made, their results would unmake everything. 

These paradoxes in post-warring after 1945 underlie many of the ironies in 
recent history. To short-circuit “the unthinkable’ and maintain the 
boundaries of their respective zone-regimes, as the symbolic action 
perspective perhaps more clearly reveals here, the United States and USSR 
now wage post-war against each other through displays of deterrent force. 

The signs of their deliverable capacity for destruction in many possible 
nuclear exchanges are expressed in the everyday discourses and dramas of 
superpower interaction, which, at the same time, loosely constitute and 
construct the objective outlines of this particular world order. Nuclear 
strategies of deterrence are successful inasmuch as they remain operational 
routines for post-warring.®? If they must function in “war” as strategies of 
use, then they would have failed. Their failure would come in letting the 
simulated exchange become a real event or really permitting US and Soviet 
strategic decision-makers to believe falsely that an all-out nuclear exchange 
actually could be a “war” in some 19th-century Clausewitzian sense. 
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Over the past 20 years, Saul H. Mendlovitz has been actively engaged in research, teaching, 
dialogue, advocacy, and political action in the struggles for a just world peace. Recently, he has been 
involved in the work of the Committee for a Just World Peace (CJ]WP). The CJWP’s primary 
purpose is stimulating various grass-roots, social action, and citizen movements throughout the globe 
to interact in ways which will contribute to the formation of a global social movement in the 
struggles for a just world peace. 

More recenily, with his initiative, the World Order Models Project in collaboration with the 
Soviet Political Science Association and with the cooperation of four institutes in Chile, India, 
Japan, and the United States, embarked on a new project called “The Coming Global Civilization: 
Challenges to Polity.” The project seeks to develop cross-cultural and multidisciplinary perspectives 
on the coming global civilization, to analyze the consequent challenges to existing forms of polity, 
and to articulate both a normative vision and practical guidelines for action in a period of rapid 
transition. 

This essay is a result of these various engagements. We publish it here in the hope that it will 
encourage further dialogue and generate some response. 

— Editors. 


Commitment and call 


“There is a great disorder under heaven.”! It is not clear whether this 
condition is good or evil, but it is clear that major changes are taking place in 
the global political system and in the domestic structures of the majority of 
the states of the world, including the most powerful. The emergence of global 
civilization at a period of unprecedented growth rate in human population 
combined as it is with intensive communicative interaction amongst various 
societies, the demands and claims of people everywhere to tolerable material 
satisfaction—basic human needs, the right to be free from authoritarian 
abuse by governments and perhaps even to participate meaningfully in 
decisions which affect one’s own life, are now part of the political environment 
of all societies and the global society. Meanings and practices of democracy 
and sovereignty are being challenged end questioned. Transformation— 
meaning fundamental change in human society—appears to be taking place 
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and some form of global polity comprehending interdependence, integration 
and interpenetration is evolving. 

Whether that polity will be preceded by a “Dark Age” or Lebanonisation of 
the globe, whether it will be organized and run by a relatively small powerful 
group of individuals and states who in the name of order will impose a system, 
or whether the polity will be for the benefit of the vast bulk of humanity, is 
open. Precisely because of this openness we believe it is a moment for people 
who are committed to peace and justice to mobilize a transnational social 
movement: The Movement For A Just World Peace. 

This is a commitment and call to individuals, groups, organizations, and 
leadership of progressive governments throughout the globe to join in a 
common effort in the struggles for a more just world peace. We are very much 
aware that war, hegemonic imperialism, authoritarianism, poverty, social 
injustice, ecological instability and alienation are problems faced by human 
beings throughout the globe; that the interaction of these problems produces a 
global political system in which militarism is deeply rooted and there is an 
almost unquestioned component of the ideological and political doctrines of 
the state system. It is against this background that we commit ourselves to a 
set of interrelated values: peace, social justice, economic well-being, ecological 
balance and positive identity. We know that straight line projection or, more 
concretely, present structures prevent realization of these values for some 40 
percent of humanity; this is intolerable. 

We also know and take heart in the fact that there are a growing number of 
people throughout the entire globe who are concerned and ready to act to 
change these straight line projections and structures; there are literally 
hundreds, indeed thousands, of struggles attempting to create local 
communities and a global society providing acceptable conditions for 
material living, appropriate social and political participation, an ecologically 
sound environment and polity free from militarism. We recognize that the 
nation-state in the Third World has been a progressive force and does provide 
some protection and some security against imperial hegemony or domination 
by stronger powers. Yet it must be acknowledged that the nation-state system 
as it is presently constituted is incapable of dealing with a series of global 
crises. The structure of the present system now operates to produce the 
straight line projections we have just noted. 

It is against this background that we announce our intention to join in the 
formation of the Movement For A Just World Peace. This movement must be 
rooted in the existential circumstances of people struggling against oppression 
for justice and dignity in concrete political and social conditions throughout 
the globe. At the same time the social reality in which we participate at this 
moment in history is one which involves global penetration by Western 
civilization and an awareness by almost everyone—no matter how confined 
and isolated to one’s own area—that they are a part of the human society and 
the globe. It is the recognition of immediate struggles and the power of global 
political, economic, and social forces that lead us to characterize present 
circumstances as many worlds/one world. 

Within this context it is important to establish some principles for selection 
of specific political and social objectives. These principles as well as objectives 
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are intended to promote the realization o7 the values of peace, social justice, 
economic well-being, ecological balance and positive identity. Here we 
propose some principles which we believe would be useful as the basis for this 
selection. 


Principles, program and praxis 


To begin with, we must be willing, in fact invite, the possibility of 
transcending the images, norms, and concerns of the nation-state system as 
we have known it for the past 500 years. Furthermore, we must take into 
account the vast variety and disparity, in income, power, and influence 
among the many territorial groupings of human beings throughout the globe. 
It is important, therefore, to identify struggles, programs and projects which 
develop simultaneously in the following fashion: 


1. To the maximum extent possible, attempt to form decentralized units of 
production, consumption and community participation; these units must be 
informed by universalist as well as local existential values and some right of 
appeal to some outside unit should be made part of this formation. 

2. The development of unique and creative forms of transnational 
cooperation to promote the values of the movement. 

3. Wide participation in the creation and management of global institutions 
for global problems. 


Within a framework of these principles, images, and norms we recommend 
the following criteria in the selection of transformative projects: 


1. Engage only in those political, social and cultural projects which benefit 
humanity. If that criterion proves to be too difficult, select only those projects 
which directly benefit the lowest 40 percent of humanity in terms of material 
well-being and meaningful participation in decision-making. 

2. System transformation rather than system reform should guide selection of 
projects. 

3. Select projects which have the capacity of organizing somewhere between 
5-15 percent of the polity in which you expect the project to take place. 

4, The use of violence should be avoided, if at all possible. If used, it should 
be used only against targets which are themselves the direct source of 
oppression and the decision to use violence should be subjected not only to 
“local”? people but wherever possible to a transnational group of like-minded 
individuals. 


The images, principles and concerns just noted suggest the following 
actions to achieve short, intermediate, and long-run targets for a Movement 
For A Just World Peace. 


Short-run: targets for 1991-93 


@ Establishment of cadres (national and sectoral) for a Movement For A Just 
World Peace (see below, Organization Program). 
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Establishing links with like-minded individuals in other societies for the 
purpose of setting up a network for a transnational social movement. 
Establishing peace and justice agendas for local and national politics. 
Debt relief. 

Targeting human rights violations (most egregious state behavior, i.e., 
Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan, etc.). 

A democratic Union of South Africa. 

Initiating an annual process of five percent reductions in defense budgets 
over a ten-year period with savings being allocated for basic needs, 
domestically and globally. If necessary, initiate tax resistance movements. 


Intermediate-run: targets for 2001-03 


Establishment of a small but permanent peacekeeping force for the UN 
with the authority of humanitarian intervention in civil wars. 
Establishment of a global food agency to implement the right to food. 
Vigorous implementation of Forward Looking Strategies of the 1985 UN 
Conference on International Women’s Decade. 

Promotion of individuals for office, whether electoral or appointive, who 
announce a commitment to global policy as a framework in which national 
and local society must operate. 

Acceptance of a global code of conduct for multinational corporations, 
state trade associations of the socialist bloc, and the various state-owned 
enterprises of the Third World which would be accountable to the values of 
a just world peace as well as the test of profitability. 

Submission to the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice for all treaties concluded during and after the decade of 1990. 
Establishment of a court to deal with individuals who commit crimes 
against humanity. 


Long-run: targets for 2011—13 


Global tax scheme to establish and maintain a basic needs regime for 
global society. 

Complete and general disarmament with alternative security system in 
place. 

Political decision-making authority to be given to an ecological regime. 
A constitutional framework for global institutions on global matters with 
appropriate authoritative linkages for transnational cooperative enter- 
prises based on the principle of maximum decentralization of production, 
consumption, and community participation in decision-making. 

Regional and global human rights regime with compulsory jurisdiction. 


It should be noted that the 2011—13 targets are set out so as to provide 
standards for evaluating the work that is being done on a yearly basis from 
1991—93. It should also be pointed out that, in the main, work on all of these 
targets would begin now; that is to say, in order to accomplish the 2001—03 
and 2011-13 targets, some groups would have to begin working immediately 
on these tasks. 
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This set of targets will need to be reviewed constantly and opportunities not 
already mentioned can fit in while others which seem impossible to bring 
about in the period suggested will have to be dropped. But the first question 
is, can we agree—even among a small number of people who are committed 
to both reflection and action—on some such set of targets as these? 

If that is possible, then we should move to the next question. How do we 
organize ourselves, catalyze, and join with others in the Movement For A Just 
World Peace? 


Organizing a global transformation cadre (GTC) for the United States: 
some preliminary thoughts 


We consider essential to the validity and success of the movement that it be a 
transnational effort—both in practice as well as image. It is for that reason we 
have included transnational linkages in our short-run targets and in an 
organizational program. At the same time, it is important, perhaps crucial, to 
specify concretely the way to organize in one’s own society. The exercise that 
follows should be undertaken by individuals in all regions of the world; that is 
to say some specification on the matter in which struggle movements in one’s 
own society can relate to global processes is indispensable. It is in this spirit 
that we direct our attention to the United States. There is one very important 
additional reason to concern oneself with the United States; it is the fact that 
this polity is still one of the major actors in the globe. Thus, what we do or do 
not do in the United States will have a significant impact on the success or 
failure of the Movement for A Just World Peace. 

The overriding organizational thrust is to develop a critical mass of 
individuals who are committed and dedicated to global transformation. I will 
call this group the Global Transformation Cadre (GTC). 

The implementation of this concept should probably be initiated in the 
following manner: Bring together a group of intellectuals and social activists, 
perhaps no more than 25-35 people, whose task it would be to articulate the 
concerns and issues of both a political ideology and practical action program 
for the movement. It would be critical to ask, is the time ripe for participating 
in an articulate, announced social movement to bring about global 
transformation for the realization of a just world peace? In addition to a close 
scrutiny of whether or not such a movement is sensible at this time, we should 
probably go over some carefully prepared documents relating to all the 
matters noted above, i.e., theoretical, ethical, and praxis aspects for the 
movement. 

It is difficult to assess how long it will take to reach consensus on these 
matters. Assume, however, that after two to ten meetings with a group of 
anywhere from 20 to 100 people we have worked through an ideological 
position and a set of targets for the next 15—20-year period, we can then move 
on to the organization of the movement. 

Implicit in these comments is the awareness that there already exist in the 
United States many movements (i.e., ideological and political left; 
community organizing, neighborhood empowerment groups; ecological and 
life style change; interpersonal transformation; and spiritual transforma- 
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tion).? These movements tend to share the same values, but have differing 
conceptions of praxis and somewhat competing visions of the good world. The 
movement, to be effective, should engage in interaction with all of these 
movements. 

It will have to appeal as well to individuals in all categories of occupations, 
professions, bureaucracies. That is, we want the young executive at IBM or 
the associated partner in a major Wall Street firm or the foreman of a Ford 
Motor Company or the worker in a vineyard in California, conceiving of 
themselves as carrying forward the movement by the activity they are 
engaged in. There would have to be constant interaction between the thinking 
and action parts of our programming. Whether this should be done through 
cell meetings or through some broad-scale educational movement or through 
some new social invention or through some combination of these and other 
ways is something we need to discuss at length. 

A few words about structure. As an initial matter we should make the 
distinction among cells, cadres, and coalitions. Cells would be groups of 
individuals who choose to live together and do so in such a way as to 
exemplify i in their daily living as well as their political action the manner in 
which a just world peace might be brought into being and would be operated. 
I have in mind here such groups as the Berrigans, the Movement for a New 
Society, and some of the environmental, feminist, and religious communes 
which have been set up in various parts of the United States. Cadres are 
individuals who, while not living together, form a group which set up an 
organizational structure with concrete political targets, specific functions and 
responsibilities, and submit themselves to monitoring and review of their 
achievements with regard to these objectives by a cadre. Coalitions are 
broader scaled political alliances, more opportunistic and pragmatic in terms 
of allies around particular issues. 

Undoubtedly, the GTC will have to be concerned on how much interaction 
and engagement it should have in coalition politics. There is, of course, a wide 
variety of individuals, associations, and organizations who have developed 
single issue, reformist, and multiple issue programs. The questions of linkages 
and the problems they raise may be addressed in the early stages of 
organization or can be left for consideration after we have developed our own 
cadres. 


Some additional thoughts concerning organization 


Perhaps it might be useful to jot down some specific organizational projects 
we might engage in initiating the movement. 


1. First, we should attempt to ferret out the “closet” globalists in the United 
States. This would consist not only of the lapsed World Federalist, Planetary 
Citizens, as well as individuals who have been associated with the UNA, 
World Affairs Councils and the like, but people who, once they were asked to 


.---Fespond to a genuine global movement, would come out of the closet and 
- identify themselves. The particular techniques for identifying and ferreting 


out these people need a good deal of discussion. 
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2. In addition to picking up individuals who have an inherent global policy 
attitude, we must begin to establish linkages at the grass-roots, local, and 
sectoral levels of the United States. More specifically, we need to find people 
in activist movements, for example, supporters of the Rainbow Coalition, 
other poverty and minority actors, feminists, ecologists and show the 
connection between the problems they are trying to solve and the global 
political system. At the same time, there are many difficult analytical and 
ethical issues involved in relating local and sectoral (labor, education, 
agriculture, religion) levels which will need a good deal of thought. The 
religious community should be one of our main targets in all of this. 

3. It might be important to initiate a political process now with two kinds of 
specific actions: First, we should identify perhaps a half dozen Congressional 
candidates like Alan Cranston of California, Mark Hatfield of Oregon, and 
Patricia Schroeder of Colorado, who might be willing to run on a Just World 
Peace platform or more minimally use this kind of rhetoric in their 1990s 
campaigns. We should be prepared to discuss with them the movement’s 
participation in their campaign, identifying all the risks and opportunities 
involved. 

Second, we should make certain that people running for office at all levels of 

the society—and the various sectors—be questioned on their feelings towards 
global policy. There is no reason why we should not be asking candidates for 
governors, state legislators, mayors, town council people, school board 
people, and presidents of community colleges, heads of utility companies, 
chief executive officers of large industries at their annual board meetings, how 
they feel about disarmament policies, apartheid in South Africa, environmen- 
tal spoilation, and the like. 
4. It is crucial that we have a transnational link visibly operating and 
prepared to permit us to join them in appropriate ways in their own society. 
More concretely, as soon as possible we should invite a half dozen people from 
various parts of the world to become involved in the movement and to think 
through the strategy of their being part of the movement. 


Finally, I should make clear that the targets which are listed for the years 
1991—93, 2001-03, and 2011—13 are intended seriously and illustratively. 
That is to say, these are the targets and processes I would argue for within the 
GTC. At the same time, they are illustrative in the sense that I do not 
consider this particular set of projects as the only ones a social movement for 
A Just World Peace could center around. It is crucial, however, I believe, to 
attempt to set up a process which articulates concrete political goals and 
particular kinds of actions to achieve those goals. 


Notes and references 


1. Ambassador, People’s Republic of China, UN General Assembly 1974: his statement then 
went on to say, “and it is good.” 

2. See Chadwick Alger and Saul H. Mendlovitz, ‘“‘Grass-Roots Activism in the United States: 
Global Implications?”, Alternatives, Vol. IX, No. 4, 1984, pp. 447-474. 
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Document: 


The Manila Declaration. 
Statement of the Asia—Pacific People’s 
Conference on Peace and Development 


Over 200 peace and nuclear disarmament activists from 18 countries assembled in Manila, 
Philippines from January 10-14, 1989 to participate in the Asia-Pacific Peoples Conference for 
Peace and Development. Sponsored by the Australian Anti-Bases Coalition campaign and the 
Nuclear Free and Independent Pacific-Philippine Forum, in conjunction with grassroots 
multi-sectoral and issue-oriented groups in the Philippines, the conference seeks to promote a 
regional approach to nuclear disarmament, demilitarization, the elimination of foreign military 
bases, peace and development in the Asia—Pacific region. 

As a result of this conference, the Asia-Pacific People’s Forum on Peace and Development, a 
transnational coalition of organizations and individuals committed to a “nuclear free and 
independent Asia and Pacific region,” was organized. 

As a truly broad people’s movement, the Forum has declared its support, among others, of the 
“total dismantling of all nuclear arms and foreign military and intelligence bases in our region,” 
the “full support for the inherent rights of indigenous peoples to their ancestral domains, and to their 
Self-determination and preservation of their cultural heritage,” the “elimination of all 
discrimination based on race, gender, class, and religion,” the ‘full implementation of all 
international conventions on human rights, disarmement, peace, and development, throughout the 
region,” and “ending the use of foreign debt as the major vehicle of economic intervention and 
domination in the region, and repudiating ‘Third World’ debt. Demanding a new, just, and 
equitable economic order.” 

In light of the journal’s commitment to peace, economic well being, social justice and ecological 
balance, we are publishing these documents for our readership’s information and reflection. 
Additional information about the Forum may be obtained from Asia-Pacific People’s Forum on 
Peace and Development, 5 Road 13th, Quezon City, Philippines, or 1314 14th Street, #5, N.W., 
Washington, DC 20005, USA. 

—Editors 


On the threshold of the 21st century, the aspirations of people everywhere for 
peace and development face seemingly insurmountable obstacles. The global 
stockpile of armaments has reached staggering proportions. Poverty is 
deepening across the developing world as the global debt crisis drains 
resources from the poor of Asia, Africa, Latin America to the rich of industrial 
countries. Everywhere, environmental destruction aggravates the suffering of 
current and future generations. 
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In the midst of these obstacles, we, participants of the Asia—Pacific People’s 
Conference on Peace and Development, draw hope from popular movements 
throughout the world. These movements are rising to these challenges to 
peace with creative alternatives at local, national, regional and international 
levels. Coalitions are pressing for an end to nuclear weapons, to foreign bases, 
to onerous debt payments, to environmental destruction. These groups are 
redefining democracy and development through the participation of workers, 
peasants, indigenous peoples, women and other oppressed groups. 

We view with hope the continuing dialogue between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R., renewed prospects for disarmament, and ongoing attempts to 
resolve regional wars and other conflicts. At the same time, we also raise the 
alarm to the peoples of Asia and the Pacific that the threat of nuclear war in 
this region has become greater than anywhere else on the globe. The success 
of popular pressure for arms reduction in Europe is transforming Asia—Pacific 
into the next theater for “limited nuclear war.” 

Let us learn from the military strategies at the regional level. Asia—Pacific 
is increasingly a major platform for nuclear weapons, testing, and waste 
dumping. United States and other foreign bases are deployed throughout the 
region—the ultimate weapons of foreign military, political, economic, social 

- and cultural intervention. All but few nations are plagued by militarization 
and repression aimed at popular movements. 

Trade and investment has grown faster in the Asia-Pacific region than any 
other region of the world in the past decade. This lead is projected to continue 
well into the next century. Underlying this growth are deep-seated 
socio-economic inequalities that exact a particularly heavy toll on indigenous 
peoples, women and children. 

Who, we ask, is responsible for these ills? 

Central is the United States, which along with France, is imposing its 
military, political and economic designs on the region. In the face of 
worsening crises in the U.S., we also note with alarm the growing role of 
Japan, Australia, and New Zealand as junior partners of the U.S. in the 
region. These powers often provide the main props for military and repressive 
regimes, including those hiding behind the facade of democracy. 

As we reach out to popular movements and to the broad public in the 
historic struggle for peace and development, we emphasize that peace is more 
than the absence of war. As long as there is injustice, oppression and 
exploitation, there will be hidden and undeclared wars. Lasting and genuine 
peace can only be based on social justice, genuine people’s democracy and an 
economic system that is non-exploitative and ecologically sound. 


People’s Agenda 


Based on our common understanding of the problems of the region, the 
Conference: 
A. For the Region 
1. Demands the destruction of nuclear arms and the dismantling of U.S. 
and other foreign military bases; 
2. Calls for serious negotiations on the proposals of Soviet President 
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Mikhail Gorbachev in 1986 and 1988 for disarmament and the lessening of 
tensions in the region; 

3. Demands an end to foreign military assistance to repressive regimes and 
counterinsurgency assistance disguised as development aid; 

4. Demands that the use of development aid be determined by the 
communities that receive it, and that aid from both government and 
non-government agencies be reviewed on this basis; 

5. Demands the cessation of foreign military exercises such as RIMPAC in 
the region; 

6. Calls for an Asia—Pacific free of nuclear, mining, transport, processing, 
energy, weapons and waste dumping; 

7. Gondemns increasing production and trade in armaments by countries 
of the region; 

8. Calls for united solution by Asia-Pacific peoples against foreign and 
local exploitation of all sectors and classes, with particular attention to the 
oppression of women and children; 

9. Calls for recognition and support for the land rights, self-determination 
and autonomy of indigenous peoples in the region; 

10. Calls for united action by Asia-Pacific peoples toward genuine 
democracy, social progress and economic development in accord with 
ecological balance; 

11. Calls on all governments in the region to ratify and implement 
international conventions on human rights, ‘disarmament, peace and 
development. 


B. For North Asia 
l. Calls for the withdrawal of U.S. troops and nuclear weapons from the 
Korean Peninsula, Okinawa, and Japan; 
2. Demands that the U.S. respond to the popular call for a transformation 
of the U.S.-DPRK Armistice Treaty into a Peace Treaty. We also demand 
that the U.S. support the Korean peoples’ struggle for one, autonomous 
Korean Nation; 
3. Demands the scrapping of the U.S.—Japan Security Treaty; 
4. Demands an end to joint U.S.—Japan—South Korea military exercises 
such as Team Spirit; 
5. Calls for unified action to oppose the resurgence of Japanese militarism 
and all traditions and institutions that promote it; 
6. Supports ongoing efforts towards the normalization of relations between 
the Peoples Republic of China and the U.S.S.R., and between the PRC and 
India. 

C. For Southeast Asia 
1. Demands the immediate and unconditional dismantling of U.S. military 
bases in the Philippines; 
2. Condemns the Indonesian invasion of East Timor and West Papua and 
supports the right of these countries to self-determination; 
3. Condemns gross human rights viclations and military repression in 
Burma and supports the struggle for genuine democracy; 
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4. Condemns human rights violations and repressive laws throughout 
Southeast Asia, for example the internal security laws in Singapore and 
Malaysia and torture and disappearances in the Philippines; 

5: Supports ongoing efforts towards the peaceful settlement of the 
Kampuchean conflict; 

6. Condemns the Malaysian government for its treatment of the Penan 
people of Sarawak, and supports the Penan struggle for self-determination 
and preservation of their forest homelands. 


D. For Australia and Aotearea (New Zealand) 
1. Supports the sovereignty of the Aboriginal people of Australia and the 
Maori of Aotearea, and calls on the people and governments of these 
countries to implement demands for self-determination and land rights; 
2. Demands the immediate dismantling of nuclear war fighting bases in 
Australia and Aotearea and the withdrawal of Australia from the U.S. 
alliance; z , 
3. Opposes the role of Australia and Aotearea as the “policemen of the 
Pacific;” 
4. Condemns Australian uranium mining and export and its role in the 
nuclear cycle. 


E. For Pacific 
1. Calls for nuclear-free and foreign bases-free and independent Pacific; 
2. Calls for the withdrawal of U.S., French, and other colonial and 
neo-colonial forces; 
3. Opposes the use of Pacific ports and sealanes for the transport and 
storage of nuclear weapons, and the abuse of the Pacific as testing ground 
for nuclear weapons and missiles and a dumping ground for nuclear and 
toxic wastes; 
4. Demands reparation from the U.S. and France to the people of the 
region for destruction caused by nuclear testing in islands such as Bikini 
Atoll and the Marshalls; 
5. Calls for independence for Kanaky, the restoration of democracy in Fiji, 
and the demilitarization of Guam. We commend Vanuatu’s anti-nuclear 
stance, and the courageous struggle of the people of Belau against U.S. 
attempts to subvert their nuclear-free constitution; 
6. Opposes increasing militarization of the north Pacific, specifically 
increased naval deployment. 

F. For South Asia 
1. Opposes the development of nuclear weapons by India and Pakistan; 
2. Supports the Geneva Accords of Afghanistan and condemns continuing 
violations of the Accords by the United States and Pakistan; 
3. Calls for peaceful and democratic solutions to ethnic and nationality 
problems and religious conflicts in Sri Lanka and the Indian subcontinent, 
and condemns and calls for an end to the oppression of religious minorities 
in India and Pakistan; 
4. Demands the dismantling of U.S. military facilities in Diego Garcia and 
its return to the people of Mauritius; 
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5. Demands the dismantling of U.S. military facilities in Pakistan; 

6. Supports the U.N. proposal for a nuclear-free zone in the Indian Ocean 
- and condemns the U.S. for vetoing it; 

7. Demands an end ‘to all repressive laws, particularly internal security 

laws and SAARC anti-terrorist provisions; 

8. Demands the repeal of the Nepal—India Peace and Friendship Treaty, 

the Tripartite Gurkha Recruitment Agreement, the U.S.—Pakistan 

Military Agreement, and other unequal treaties in the region. 


The Path Forward 


This historic conference, linking together close to 200 people from 18 
nations in the Asia—Pacific region, offers many lessons that we bring home to 
our respective nations. We close with three: 

What unites popular organizations and movements in the region is not 

simply geographic proximity. We have identified an alarming degree of 
commonality in the obstacles to peace and development in our 
countries—from weapons and bases to poverty and environmental destruc- 
tion. Our workers and peasants, our indigenous people, our women and 
children, all face the same underlying problems. 
> At the same time, we have discovered that we have many common 
perspectives on how to resolve these problems. We entered this conference 
with shared principles and concerns. We depart with deeper unity and a 
renewed vision of a shared future. 

Outgoing U.S. President Ronald Reagan has prophesied that the 21st 
century will be the Asia—Pacific century. His vision is one where 
transnational corporations exploit Asia~Pacific peoples and natural re- 
sources. 

Let us, collectively, reshape that vision. Let us, together, turn the world’s 
largest region into its largest nuclear-free and foreign military bases-free zone. 
Let us, together, work towards replacing militaristic and repressive regimes 
with genuine popular democracies. And let us, together, work for a region of 
peace, social justice, and sustainable development. 

The 21st century will, indeed, be an Asia—Pacific century. But, it will not 
be a century of our oppressors. It will be the century of and for our liberated 
peoples. 
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Nation-Building in Multi-Ethnic Societies: 
The Experience of South Asia 


D. L. SHETH* 


Modern state, unlike its prececessor-forms, derives its legitimacy not so much 
as a defender of established social codes or as a mediator between different 
groups and communities ir. the society. It is a political authority which 
derives its legitimacy by working for a well-defined territorial entity, which is 
also supposed to be a socially and culturally coherent entity called nation. It 
is the idea of ‘nation’ which is expected to lend political coherence and a 
cultural basis to the modern state. It is through the nation that the modern 
state claims to articulate the secular interests of its people usually divided by 
non-secular interests and etknic ident-ties. Its legitimacy i in the international 
order is also derived from its role as a representative of a nation. It is this 
assumed political community, called nation, which has come to be regarded 
as a defining feature of the modern state—hence its usual description as a 
nation-state. l 

The emergence of nation-states in Europe historically preceded the 
formation of certain ethno-lir guistic or ethno-religious entities called nations. 
With the collapse of imperial states system, these entities acquired a political 
purpose for fulfilling their sccio-cultural and economic aspirations. It is on 
behalf of such an entity called nation that the state, the modern nation-state, 
began to expand ‘and defend its interests, externally vis-à-vis other 
nation-states and internally v:s-a-vis other ‘prior’ aggregative principles within 
the society. In this sense, the modern state became a sole and legitimate 
political authority which a-ticulated ‘national-goals’, defended ‘national 
interests’, and worked for fulilling ‘national aspirations’. Thus, the state, by 
conjoining with the idea of ‘nation’, suderseded such categories as ‘society’ or 
‘people’ while performing its juridical role in international order and in 
defending its role and policies vis-à-vis other socio-economic, cultural and 
political formations within the society. In this process, it acquired political 
primacy over all other formazions within the society. 

In the West, the modern state was thus historically grafted on the culturally 
fairly coherent ethno-religiois or ethno-linguistic political entities called 
nations. In other parts of the world the nation-state came about by a quirk of 
history or as a by-product of the Western state-craft played out on the 


*C.S.D.S., 29 Rajpur Road, Delhi 110 054, India. This paper draws on parts of a lecture 
delivered by the author to the United Nations University Global Seminar, Hakone, Japan on 
12—15 September 1988. ` 
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non-Western world. In any event, for the South-Asian countries, the modern 
state came into existence prior to or simultaneously with, their societies 
acquiring the character of a nation. It is therefore not surprising that in the 
post-second world war discussions and analyses, informed as they were by 
theories of comparative politics and political development, the concept of 
nation-building was considered by and large relevant only for the countries of - 
the Third World. It was a model developed by Western academics to deal 
with the new international situation created by decolonization. 

By postulating nation-building as a primary task for the new states, the 
model laid out a series of criteria for measuring and monitoring development 
of these states on a linear scale of political modernization. The model 
acquired great prominence in the early 1950s and was lapped up by the Third 
World elites. It is this model which by and large informed the public policies 
of the new states. It is worthwhile to review, however briefly and sketchily, 
how this model has influenced the Third World countries in their approaches 
and strategies for nation-building and the implications these approaches have 
for problems of ethnicity and development these states face today. 


Nation-building and the theory of comparative political development 


A lot of dicussion in the 1950s and 1960s on state- and nation-building in the 
Third World was premised on the theory of comparative political 
development.' Such new theorization became especially necessary in the 
1950s as several societies, of what is today called the Third World, acquired 
their own independent states. At Independence, their status as nation-states 
meant little more than membership of the United Nations. In reality, they 
had yet to build, as was-required by the theory, a truly sovereign state and a 
national society out of a myriad of linguistic, cultural and religious pluralities 
operating within their newly founded states. Meanwhile, the old, established 
nation-states, mostly European, having freshly divested themselves of their 
colonies, but seasoned by the experience of the second world war, had worked 
out an international order for themselves. They wanted the newly emergent 
states to be integrated into this post-war international order. The Third 
World societies, too, aspired to become nation-states of the European kind. 
To meet these objectives, it became necessary to package the long, complex 
and differentiated history of the European experience of building nation- 
states in simple formulations and checklists which the new states could follow 
as a guide to their future. The theoretical package thus offered, sought to 
transform the historical evolution of the nation-states into a cross-sectional 
view. All nation-states of the world, irrespective of their own specific histories 
and needs of change internal to their societies, were now reduced to a single 
type. The theorists then proceeded to compare and contrast them on that 
basis. The comparisons yielded an ideal-typical model of nation-building for 
emulation by the Third World societies. It was the model of territorial 
national society with a sovereign state, competing externally with other similar 
entities and establishing internally a cohesive political order, which derived its 
legitimacy and stability from the idea of national unity to be achieved through 
‘modernization of a traditional society’. 
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Political cohesion required a mobilizational approach; for, the objective of 
nation-building, as it was conceived in the theory, was to deface the 
traditional identities in favour of a new national identity. Cohesion achieved 
through other means was not good enough for ‘nation-building’. Yet, political 
cohesion could not be a goal in itself. It had to be for gaining ever more 
political and economic power externally in the ‘anarchic world of 
nation-states’ and internally for generating economic growth and develop- 
ment, even ‘social progress’. Thus, building a ‘nation’ through political and 
social mobilization became the centre-piece for the model of state- and 
nation-building in the Third World. 

Mobilization, according to the theory, was meant to prepare and push 
people into new activities made available by the forces of modernization. But 
given the history and the plural ethnic composition of many Third World 
societies, mobilization could proceed only along the existing lines of ethnicity 
within these societies. The idea of national identity in reality began to be 
articulated through the symbolism of majority ethnicity. Nationalism thus 
found an easy base in majority ethnicism. The other ethnic communities in 
the society simply became ‘minorities’ without any claim in the national 
enterprise unless they could assert themselves politically. For the first time in 
the history of these societies, ethnic distinctions began to be perceived in 
terms of political antagonism by the respective ethnic groups. Inevitably, 
politicization of all possible manner of ethno-linguistic, ethno-religious and 
tribal groups followed, each competing with the other. But at another level, 
they worked against the state for achieving political autonomy for themselves. 
At the extremes, they even sought an independent state for themselves. 

The task of nation-building in the ethnically divided societies of the Third 
World began to be perceived as one of reordering political equations among 
the ethnic groups. The state, rather than addressing itself to the creation of 
civil society (in which several social and cultural categories could participate 
in one political system), became largely a mediator of ethnic political 
equations. Through a process of cajoling and coercing ethnic minorities, it 
sought to convert what was merely the political-cultural principle subscribed 
to by the ethnic majority into a universal principle for the nation as a whole. 
It was also the route followed by the European nation-states in their history. 
But unlike the European ones, the new states of the Third World lacked the 
power and the strength to implement such a project. Also, for them, the whole 
historical context had changed, making it difficult to create a political 
majority out of an ethnic majority. 

The ruling elites of many Third World states quickly discovered that 
evolving a common nationhood through the forces of market and citizenship 
in the multi-ethnic societies, involved a messy process of continuous 
negotiations among interest groups and could not produce rapid economic 
growth. But they also saw that a stagnant or slowly growing economy led to 
ethnic and other political dissensions within their societies threatening the 
stability of their regimes. They, therefore, began increasingly to rely on 
authoritarian, even dictatorial solutions to the problem of economic growth 
and ‘development’. By locating the state above and away from the society, 
they invented a new type of statism which was quite different from the 
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centralized states of the West and different even from the socialist states. It 
has a pronounced clannish, dynastic or military-dictatorial character. Such 
states could quickly integrate into the international order but they just as 
quickly destroyed the civil order in their societies. 

Some among the Third World societies persisted with political democracy 
and expansion of citizenship as means of building a national society. But they 
have not done significantly better either. Operating a democratic system with 
a weak state, they now find themselves in a vicious circle: lower growth rates 
and higher incidence of ethnic conflicts, both feeding on each other, and both 
together eroding the legitimacy of the state from within. They persist with the 
notion of decisional autonomy for themselves in the international order, but 
that order denies them full benefits of participation that should accrue to 
them. At the same time, their claimed autonomy offers no immunity against 
the negative consequences of an integrating world economy; they get into 
enlarging debt-traps, deplete the resource bases of their poor by exporting 
primary products, become vulnerable to environmental pollution by hosting 
dirty industries and suffer depressed growth rates when Western economies 
go down. This being the case, sovereignty has lost much of its meaning for the 
Third World states. It is true that in the fast shrinking world of today the 
sovereignty of even the old, established nation-states is also getting eroded. 
But the difference is that, for the Third World states, even nationhood 
remains an elusive goal. 

The whole grand theory of political development now stands academically 
discredited. But the rulers of the Third World states continue to view the 
process of state- and nation-building in the dichotomous and linear terms set 
by the theory. They view the problem of economic development as the one of 
creating a powerful, centralized state resting, for its legitimacy, on an idea of 
nation. They hope that nation, which is more of a political and cultural 
sentiment than a substantial sociocultural entity, will make the state 
autonomous of its people and society so that it can carry out programmes of 
rapid economic development which may otherwise meet with popular 
resistance. The idea of a political community called nation thus continues to 
be seen by the Third World elite as a powerful sentiment that will subdue, if 
not dissolve, the conflicts in the society based on economic interest and ethnic 
identities. They, therefore, view nation-building as a process of eroding 
traditional and primordial loyalties in favour of a new political and cultural 
identity of people as a nation. This hope or a promise made by the model has 
obviously been denied. Instead, the elite tendency of viewing national identity 
in opposition to other social and cultural identities has sharpened ethnic 
divisions in the society, with the result that the majority ethnic identity is 
often equated with national identity, and other ethnicities, following the logic 
of nationalism, demand or work for having. their own vehicle of the state. 


Nation-building in South-Asian societies 


It is in the light of the above discussion that I shall deal with the experience of 
the South-Asian states in implementing the model of nation-building. Unlike 
many other Third World countries, the South Asian states share in common 
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three important facts—all having a great bearing on their efforts at 
nation-building. First, they share a common colonial past; second, they are all 
multi-ethnic societies; and third, and more important, they belong to a 
common civilizational zone. 

Let me state straightaway that as in the case of many Third World 
countries, the project of nation-building has also gone awry for the 
South-Asian states. Their pursuit of finding an equivalence between ethnicity 
and nationhood, in the hope that it will give a cultural basis to their néwly 
founded states after Independence, has launched an endless and turbulent 
process of ethnic strife within these societies. The logic of nationalism has 
been working more in favour of ethnicities striving to find a vehicle (i.e., 
state), for fulfilling their ethnic aspirations than for the state finding a nation. 
The search for an ethnicity as a basis for the state, in a civilizational society 
containing all kinds of pluralities, has proved to be like peeling an onion. In 
the past, the ethnicities were embedded in a civilizational order. They were 
governed not in the paradigm of the state but the paradigm of social 
governance. They have now become politicized and have got detached from 
the wider civilizational base within which they grew and found meaning. In 
the process of state-induced change, they have ceased to be culturally stable 
and politically viable entities. Let me elaborate this point with reference to 
three South Asian states: Pakistan, Sri Lanka and India. 

The state of Pakistan came into being after a prolonged inter-religious 
conflict between the Hindus and the Muslims during British rule, 
culminating in bloody and large-scale communal riots. Almost overnight it 
became necessary to create two nation-states, Pakistan and India. The 
tremendous human costs involved in this division, it was then believed, would 
be compensated by the politica. coherence these nation-states would achieve 
through the newly found ethno-religious bases of the states. Pakistan went 
further and gave a juridical legitimacy to itself as an Islamic state. The 
religion of a people was taken as constituting the sole determinant of their 
nationhood. The creators of Pakistan hoped that such religious nationalist 
sentiment would override all other types of ethnic divisions in their newly 
established state. This belief was so strong that even the idea that a 
nation-state should have its population living in a common, contiguous 
territory was subordinated to the idea of religious nationalism. The result was 
a bizarre geography: the largest ethno-linguistic group (the Bengalis) in 
Pakistan was physically separated from zhe political centre of the state by’ 
more than a thousand miles of Indian territory between the two halves. 
Except for a shared religious identity, they were divided on all other counts: 
ethnicity, language, food and geography. The one shared identity, religious 
nationalism, soon began to yield to another principle of nationalism: the 
assertion of ethno-linguistic identity. This led to a process which culminated 
in the creation of the new nation-state of Bangladesh. 

Naturally, it qualified for the membership of the United Nations. Its 
nationhood was now defined not in religious-nationalist terms but in 
ethno-linguistic terms. But the process did not stop there. The aspirations of 
the other ethno-linguistic groups living, by and large, in compact territories 
were activated even within che centrally ruled and now territorially 
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contiguous nation-state of Parkistan. The story is still unfolding. Whether 
these territorially based ethnic groups within Pakistan will establish their own 
nation-states still remains to be seen. If and when they do so, yet another 
principle of ethnicity, say the clan or the tribe or religious sect may be 
advanced for defining the nationhood. Evidently, ethnicity has now ceased to 
be a stable cultural entity in such societies. So, its search for a state for itself 
has become like rummaging a bottomless pit. But this search, however futile, 
will continue; it is promoted and sustained by the inexhorable logic of the 
‘nation-state’ created on the basis of ethnic nationalism. 

The Bengali ethnic nationalism too, having achieved its own nation-state 
(i.e., Bangladesh), now finds that Bengali ethno-linguistic identity simply 
does not provide a solid enough basis for nationhood, nor can one derive a 
governing principle from it. The Bengali cultural-linguistic identity could not 
fully accommodate the ethnic aspirations, even survival, of the Hindu Bengali 
and the Buddhist Chakma minorities. So, the state of Bangladesh, having 
rejected religious nationalism in favour of ethno-linguistic nationalism is once 
again reclaiming its religious identity. The state has now adopted the 
principle of religious majority for defining the nationhood of its people and 
has lately declared itself to be an Islamic state. But, the problem remains 
unresolved: what to do with the so-called Bihari or non-Bengali Muslims? 

The original nation-state of Islamic Pakistan resolutely does not want them 
back, and Bangladesh cannot accommodate them within its own Islamic 
state. The moral of the story is that a religious identity cannot override, or 
subsume within itself, the politicized ethno-linguistic identities; nor can 
ethno-linguistic identity override religious identity. The nation-state trying to 
find its foothold in one, loses it in the other; it cannot stand on two ethnic feet. 

The case of Sri Lanka illustrates even more acutely the loss of cultural 
stability and political viability among the ethnicities getting politicized. Sri 
Lanka’s problems started when the democratic state began, obviously for 
reasons of economic growth and development, to mobilize the majority 
Sinhala ethnicity as a means of establishing an equivalence between the state 
and the nation. In doing so, it disturbed the old equations between the ethnic 
communities. Now the Sri Lankan Tamils began to demand their own Eelam, 
an autonomous political arrangement for themselves. The outcome was a civil 
war which still goes on. In future, even ifa separate political arrangement for 
Tamils becomes possible, there still will be a substantial Sinhala ‘minority’ 
living in the Tamil-dominated areas and a Tamil ‘minority’ living in the 
Sinhala-dominated areas. The question of ethnicity would still remain alive. 
It would seem that entities, separated politically on the basis of ethno-religious- 
linguistic differences, just cannot accommodate minorities in their sovereign 
domains. 

The case of India is more complex but not substantially different. It, in fact, 
illustrates more vividly what happens to a society of civilizational proportions 
trying to work with the concept of the nation-state. The newly independent 
Indian state was a creation of the big ethno-religious divide in the 
subcontinent. Under the circumstances it would have been considered logical 
if India had founded the new state on the basis of an ethnically defined 
nationhood. But logic was running parallel to history, and history won the 
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race; so much so that the ethno-religious option was not even seriously 
considered. India had a massive majority of more than 80% Hindus, but it 
also had a substantial minority of Muslims (10%). Some of them migrated 
and a few were even pushed out to Pakistan. But most stayed back where their 
homes were. India also contained many other groups constituting a complex 
web of ethnicity in terms of -eligions, languages, regions and tribes, as also 
castes and sects. Their cultu-al boundaries spilled over into each other. For 
centuries they were interconrected by webs of a civilizational order and only 
partially and intermittently tarough the political order. Such a bewilderingly 
complex society could not have established a state based on religious or any 
other principle of ethnicity. In the event it did not. But, nor did it devise for 
itself (which it probably could have), a pol:tical arrangement other than that 
of the nation-state. It chose to become a ‘secular’ nation-state. But this 
avowedly secular, i.e., non-ethnic, state has not been able to contain the forces 
of ethnicity which are endemac to the idea of the nation-state. 

The makers of the new Ind an state were probably aware of the dilemma of 
building a nation-state in a plural society. The Constituent Assembly of India 
explicitly rejected religion, language and cther ethnic criteria for creating a 
political majority which would ensure the stability and legitimacy of the new 
state. The new Indian state, instead, sought a continuity of political forces 
generated by the Independenxe movement and of structures and institutions 
built by the colonial regime. —ndia’s new rulers viewed the task of building a 
nation, the necessary concomitant of a mcdern state, as one of devising an 
overarching political arrangement for a people divided along the lines of 
religion, language and other ethnic attributes—lines which had become 
sharper during the colonial rsgime. This arrangement was conceived in the 
form of a non-unitary state, Cemocratic and secular in character. Called the 
Indian Union, it constituted several previncial states organized on the 
principle of quasi-federalism. 

But, within five years of acoption of the new Constitution, the provincial 
states had to be reorganized mto language-based states to accommodate the 
growing ethnic aspirations of major linguistic groups, living by and large in 
identifiable territories within zhe Indian Union. The process is not complete 
as yet; several other significantly large ethno-linguistic and religious groups 
are demanding separate provincial status for themselves. But a few groups 
have been demanding more; they want a scvereign independent nation-state 
for themselves outside the Incian Union. I shall return to this-problem a bit 
later. 

In rejecting the ethnic principle of nationhood the Indian state sought to 
base its legitimacy on politicel ideas, all new to the Indian society: ideas of 
secularism, egalitarianism, and political equality. This was to be achieved by 
extending equal citizenship oghts to all through universal franchise. The 
Constitution ensured that the state shall nat discriminate among citizens on 
the ground of religious affiliation, ethnicity, race, caste, creed or gender. 
Having emerged fresh from the experience cf the Independence movement, it 
sought to develop a new ethes for the national life of its people. National 
integration and democratic participation became the watchwords for policies 
in the first two decades after Independence, economic growth and 
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development occupying a relatively lower priority. Thus, instead of basing its 
legitimacy on the fragmented structure of ethnicity or on the tempting idea of 
creating a Hindu political majority, India sought to build a nation-state that 
was concomitant with a civil society. Eventually, it too yielded to the ethnic 
pulls and pressures of electoral politics. Paradoxically, it was precisely 
through electoral politics that it had hoped to build a national political 
community that would gradually undermine the ethnic divisions in the 
society. 

As it now seems after 40 years of Independence, this project of the Indian 
state has gone awry. The attempt to build a nation-state by providing an 
overarching political framework for cultural pluralities now stands upside 
down. The state, in response to the growing ethnic and other pressures, has 
become more and more centralized and coercive; its federal character has 
been considerably diluted and democratic institutions have been emascu- 
lated. The project of transforming ethnic identities into a national identity of 
citizens is now subject to centrifugal ethnic pulls in the society. In the process, 
majority ethnicism is beginning increasingly to be seen by the state and some 
sections of the elite as providing a new, and, in their view, a stable, basis for 
nationalism; as a result, the ethnic minorities feel even more insecure.* Some 
of them are now demanding an autonomous political arrangement for 
themselves. A few demand total independence. 

A nation-state cannot survive for long as a mere political arrangement, a 
holding operation for managing ethnic pluralities. Sooner or later, it has to 
give primacy to economic development over considerations of maintaining 
ethnic harmony. But this agenda disturbs the political equations among 
ethnic groups. The economic disparities that grow inevitably in the process of 
development begin to be seen, and in fact do take place, along ethnic lines. In 
any event, the cultural bases of ethnicity become eroded in the process of 
development and the ethnic groups begin to assume political identities to seek 
redressal. Thus, ethnic claims become rooted in secular economic interest, 
usually for a share in the expanding or not so expanding national cake. The 
important point is that these interests are articulated in the language of 
ethnicity: it becomes a demand for political autonomy or a separate state for 
fulfilling ethnic aspirations as well as the developmental aspirations of the 
ethnic groups involved. For the politicized ethnicities, both these demands are 
inseparably linked, although the rhetoric they use may be more pronouncedly 
religious or cultural, than economic. 

At least this is what seems to be happening in India, today. In the process 
of development, some ‘minorities’ have done better than the ‘majority’. Those 
who have done well feel that they could do much better if only their future was 
not tied with others in the structure of a single state. Those who feel deprived 
also seek the same solution: to have their own state so that, once free of their 
deprivers, they can develop better. The ‘majority’, on the other hand, sees 
these minority pursuits as detrimental to the national interest. So, it seeks to 
impose new equations vis-à-vis the minorities by establishing political and 
cultural domination over them.* 

I do not mean to suggest an economic explanation for all ethnic conflicts. 
What I am trying to do is to draw attention to a peculiar dilemma that an 
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ethnically plural, new natior-state faces in the process of economic 
development. Economic development remains tardy if the state policy is to 
maintain ethnic harmony. But even this choice is not infinitely available, 
because ethnic aspirations usually have an economic content. On the other 
hand, when programmes of eccnomic development are pushed by the state 
operating under the constraints of the international order, they exacerbate 
conflicts among the ethnic groups. In either case, the state remains vulnerable 
to the conflicting tendencies of ethnicization of politics and politicization of 
development. 

The challenge the Indian state is facing today is how to achieve an 
equivalence between the state end the national society within a democratic 
framework. Without reconstructing the state on the basis of genuine 
federalism and decentralization, ethnic contentions will continue to erode the 
legitimacy of the nation-state as the representative of its people and reduce its 
capability for inducing economic growth and development. The knee-jerk 
response of the ruling elites, which is in favour of greater centralization of 
state power, will certainly not solve the ethnic problem. Actually, such a 
response will further undermine human rights and civil liberties, not only of 
the ethnic minorities, but of the citizens as a whole. Such a centralized state 
will then have to increasingly depend for its legitimacy on associating itself 
with the manifest passions and interests of the ethnic majority and in the 
process assume an authoritariar. form of governance. When this happens the 
Indian experiment of building a nation-state in a plural civilizational society 
would. conclusively be shown to have failed. 

The story is not much different elsewnere in the Third World. Even a 
country like Iran, which had the experience of managing a centralized 
imperial state for long, is finding it difficult to handle the problem of ethnicity 
in the new context of its being z nation-state. The Shah’s attempts to locate 
the source of legitimacy in the idza of the od Persian state, while devaluing its 
Islamic basis, all for creating the modern nation-state of Iran, utterly failed. 
The Shah may have secured the loyalties of several linguistic and tribal 
minorities (together they make up 45% of the population), but the 
devaluation of Islam militated against the stability of his Iranian state.* A 
popular revolution sought to bring Islam back to the state. 

One would have thought that Ayatollah Khomeini’s nearly a decade-long 
religious—nationalist mobilization would become consolidated in a unified 
national society, supplying legitimacy and stability to the Iranian state. But if 
my analysis is correct, it is moze likely that the non-Persian linguistic and 
tribal minorities, especially the Azerbaijanis and the Kurds would be 
emboldened to work ever more vigourously for achieving political autonomy 
to fulfill their ethnic aspirations.’ In Afghanistan, too, now that the Soviet 
forces have withdrawn, the Afghans, particularly the urban middle class 
elites, are invoking Islam, in the hope that religion would override the ethnic 
and tribal divisions. The expzrience of Pakistan, Bangladesh and Iran, 
however, does not lend credence to such an expectation. On the contrary, it 
shows that religion is not a powerful enough solvent of ethnic identities. 

The basic contradiction between religion and ethnicity and between the 
state and religion thus remzins unresolved in multi-ethnic societies, 
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notwithstanding the model of nation-building professed by the theory of 
political development, and followed by the elite of these societies. The 
experience of India shows that even citizenship and the market are not good 
enough bases for establishing a nation-state in a multi-ethnic society of 
civilizational proportion. A completely different form of political arrangement 
is called for in such societies if they are to survive and function effectively in 
the modern world. Probably, the solution lies in conceiving a new relationship 
between the state and the society unmediated by the idea of a nation. A state 
within and in command of civil society, i.e., a civil state and not a nation-state 
seems to be an appropriate state form for multi-ethnic societies of the Third 
World. Accordingly, the building of a civil society, and not 
nation-building—the concept which has contributed to ethnic conflicts and to 
various forms of maldevelopment—should become a primary task of social 
movements and of politics in these societies. 
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The Great Wall: sovereignty revisited 


Between the fifth and third centuries B.C. a series of walls were built in 
northern China by several warring kingdoms. The goal: to establish and 
protect their separate sovereignties and to sensure their security against 
nomadic invaders. Despite these walis, in 221 B.C. the armies of Qin Shi 
Huang were able to conquer the other six ducal states, making Qin the first 
emperor of a united China. To consolidate his power and assert imperial 
sovereignty, Qin ordered that those vortions of the walls that divided the 
kingdoms of China be demolished, and those that ran along the northern 
frontier be connected and extended ir a new ‘Great Wall’ which would run 
more than 6,000 kilometers. More than 300,000 men were commandeered for 
the ten year project and forced to work under great hardship. Many died in 
the process. 

Qin’s ultimate purpose was immortality through a dynastic reign that 
would continue in perpetuity. He must have thought this form of continuity 
worth the human sacrifice and related visk of rebellion it entailed. But the new 
dynasty was short-lived, replaced in 206 B.C., only 15 years after it began, by 
the Han dynasty. Today, few outside Ghina know the name of the man who 
ordered the Great Wall. Even Chinese historians remembered Qin as much 
for his tyranny—the burning of books, zhe massacre of intellectuals, the 
forced movement of masses of people—as for this “achievement.” 

Over the centuries the wall fell into cisredair and ruin, a victim of the forces 
of nature. A number of rulers ordered it to be repaired or reconstructed or 
extended. But inevitably it would be reclaimed yet again by Nature which 
recognizes no human sovereignties. 

Today, although portions of the Great Wali remain and are maintained as 
a legacy of human achievement (it is one of the few man-made wonders that 
can be seen by astronauts from outer space), it has no real significance other 
than symbolic for the security and sovereignty of China. In fact, what stands 
out most is that, whatever protection the Great Wall once provided against 
invading forces, today it walls out nothing. It is more a testimony to the 
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long-term failure and folly of the human quest for territorial sovereignty than 
to its merits. 

Despite the length and size of the wall, it is dwarfed by the vast mountain 
reaches on which it stands like a thin, nervous line. Life and power lie in the 
mountains, not the walls. The mountains were brought to their present form 
through eons of upheavals and interactive earth processes, and now support a 
myriad of plant and animal species. Microorganisms below the surface turn 
stone into soil. Insects, rodents, and goats traverse the Wall’s ruins, nibbling 
plants and seeds growing through the cracks, oblivious to the boundaries or 
grand designs of humans. Trees growing on the slopes provide needed wood 
for fuel and homes. Their roots hold soil and water against erosion and 
drought. Rain and melting snow flow in rivulets down the slopes, then 
converge in gushing streams and rivers on their course toward lowland rice 
paddies which feed one billion people. China’s security, now and in the 
future, depends ultimately on the integral functioning of these dynamic and 
interactive earth processes. 

It also depends on economic health. Thus each year the wall is overrun by 
thousands of foreign tourists, bringing with them foreign currency and foreign 
ways and ideas. Their presence is tolerated, even sought, because Chinese 
leaders know that a favorable balance of payments may be a stronger 
foundation for security in an era of global economic competition than military 
power or sovereign walls. Thus the wall’s great strategic benefit for China 
today is not that it keeps people out, but that it brings them in. 

Long ago, cannons, and more recently tanks, airplanes, and missiles, 
rendered walled defenses around castles and countries alike as obsolete. But 
even though the walls, like castles, have become museums and tourist 
attractions, the wall as a metaphor for sovereignty has continued its hold on 
the human imagination. The minds of most national leaders are fixated on 
building ever bigger or better walls, more technically superior, more 
invulnerable or impermeable to unwanted forces. So in the face of Hitler’s 
buildup, France based its security on a Maginot line along its borders, only to 
suffer when it was quickly outflanked by German troops. So today some 
harbor fantasies of a great Maginot line in the sky called SDI’ (Strategic 
Defense Initiative or Star Wars). It is supposed to block enemy missiles, 
restore impenetrability, and protect sovereignty. Never mind that even if it 
could be made to work, the great wall in the sky could be easily outflanked, 
overwhelmed, undermined, or underflown, becoming in its turn one of the 
more spectacular and costly failures in the human quest for walled 
sovereignty”. 

Today there is no walling out the rest of the world. In an age of 
transparency technologies and global economic and ecological in- 
terdependencies, great walls, whether on the ground or in the skies, are faulty 
metaphors for conceptualizing, as well as faulty strategies for protecting, 
sovereignty. Our national boundaries are more like the skin on our bodies 
than solid walls. They are permeable membranes through which there is flow 
of life between our own existence and that of the rest of the world. We share 
common vulnerabilities and possibilities, ever affected by each other’s 
activities and by the life of the biosphere in which we subsist, and our 
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respective sovereignties need to be understood in this interactive and dynamic 
context. It is no longer possible to completely wall each other out or in. 

This assertion has to do not only with spatial relations of those human and 
nonhuman species interacting in the present, but also temporal relations: the 
interactions across time when those yet to come are affected by the decisions 
and dynamics of those living siow, There is a strong instinct in all living 
creatures to ensure their owa and their species’ continuity. Qin had a vision of 
his life continuing not on.y through his progeny, but also through his 
achievements, i.e., his choices, policies and actions in the present. He was 
deluded in thinking a wall could ensure this. Today a grand failing among 
humans is not that we are too much preoccupied with our continuity, but that 
we think about it not at all, or too little, or too narrowly, in individual, or 
territorial or time parameters tkat are too limited. Unlike those tribal peoples 
who made decisions based on the effect they would have not only on the living 
but on those to come to the seventh generation, we think only of the.present 
moment, surrendering to immediate sense experience, the 15-second 
commercial, or, at the most, four- or five-year plans. It is as if we have 
constructed mental walls between one generation and the next, between 
ourselves and our grandchildren; as if our choices, policies and actions have 
no bearing on their lives. Also that we give too little thought to the interaction 
and utter’ dependency of ourselves, our grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren on the ongoing, living integrity of the Earth and its non-human 
as well.as human species. 


II. The primacy of ecological security 


Security is commonly defined as “freedom from danger: safety.” Within the 
framework of the prevailng state-centric system, national security is 
commonly thought of in mil.tary terms, as the capacity of one state to thwart 
armed invasion by another. Maore recently national security has also come to 
mean the capacity to compete economically in the global marketplace, 
including for access to makets and scarce resources, and for a favorable 
balance of trade and payments. But ecolcgical security has seldom even been 
included, much less a priority in the matrix of national security. 

Be that as it may, the real “present danger” now has little to do with 
superpower polarities on an East/West axis, or even with rich/poor polarities 
on a North/South axis. Rather, it has more to do with the polarities between 
human activities and the life-sustaining capacities of the Earth—polarities 
that threaten the ecological security of East, West, North, and South alike. 

We are at a new point in human history and in the planet’s development 
when it has become critical to reconsider security priorities in light of new 
threats to human life emanating from human assaults on the Earth. The 
bottom line for economic security is the functioning integrity of the Earth. 
And military security is irrelevant if the Earth:cannot sustain human life. 
Today the threats to the planets life-sustaining processes, and with it to 
economic well-being and u_timately human survival, are as grave or even 
graver than those posed by the prospect of military invasion, including the 
prospect of nuclear conflagration. In fact, one of the most serious effects of a 
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nuclear war, more grave even than the immediate explosive damage, would 
be the ecological damage: the resulting nuclear winter with its related climatic 
changes, and the radioactive contamination of soil, water, food, and, 
ultimately, damage to the DNA and human gene pool. 

We can begin such a reconceptualization of security by asking: what is at 
risk? What are the principal threats to survival today? For early human 
societies the answer resulted in a primary focus on ways to survive powerful 
forces in nature: earthquakes, volcanoes, hurricanes, tornadoes, typhoons, 
blizzards, cold, heat, drought, floods. Against such forces humans felt, and 
often still do feel relatively powerless. Over time, however, humans learned to 
protect themselves from many of these forces, through precautions or 
modifications in habits and habitats, and through new inventions. So, Nature 
was feared less, and ultimately, except in times when its forces erupted again, 
ignored. 

Gradually the locus of threats shifted and was perceived as being 
principally in the social sphere in inter-human relations. Over time enmity, 
fear, xenophobia, etc. were institutionalized, given ideological and political 
content (e.g., “Better Dead than Red”), and built up until they constituted 
mega-threats which were met by mega-weapons and supported by 
mega-myths so pervasive that life itself was no longer a primary value and the 
world hung on the verge of Armageddon. But these threats, and their 
resolution, are a product of human volition. Humans created them and 
humans can turn them off. 

Today a new class of risks is emerging. They have to do with Nature, but 
they are profoundly different from the dangers faced by early humans. This 
time the danger arises not from what Nature can do to the human, but rather 
the impact of human activities on Nature and, in return, the consequent 
effects on the human. 

Humans have always been able, consciously or unconsciously, to affect the 
ecosystems of which they are a part. And the results of such human 
interactions with other living systems have ranged from being beneficial, 
benign, destructive, or a mixture of these. But while the more destructive 
human activities in the past may have made life difficult or even led to the 
extinction of some species and some human groups, they generally did not 
exceed the long-range healing capacities of Earth, or threaten the extinction of 
the whole human species. 

Today, however, human assaults on the planet are of a new kind and scale. 
Symptoms include depletion of the ozone layer in the stratosphere which is 
essential to protect people and crops from solar ultraviolet radiation; carbon 
dioxide buildup threatening a global greenhouse effect and worldwide 
climatic changes; acid rain; increasing levels of chemical, radioactive and 
other toxic pollutants in water, air, and soils, contributing to a rise in cancers 
and other environmentally induced diseases, health problems, and genetic 
damage; the loss of topsoil and increasing desertification, contributing to 
hunger and starvation for millions; chemical and biological, as well as nuclear 
weapons; and the massive destruction of rain forests, and with them the loss of 
vital watersheds and the depletion of the Earth’s oxygen supply which further 
compounds the carbon-dioxide threat. 
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The above is only a partial list. The life of the Earth is also being threatened 
by the loss of millions of plant and animal species due to over- 
industrialization, deforestation, pollution, selective breeding, and mono- 
cropping. The human will not be exempt from the effects, for these creatures 
and life forms are part of us and our cultures. With the loss of these species the 
Earth, and with it the human, will be impoverished. If we lived on the moon, 
bereft of other life forms, our own lives and cultures would take on the 
character of the moon;? a 2reat void wculd befall us. 

Such prospects require a major shift ir. how we think about security. Unlike 
threats in the social sphere, these cannot be defined ideologically. Nor can 
they be resolved through conventional competition for power. A more 
powerful state will be no added advantage. Domination will not bring 
salvation. Worse, once threats to Earth’s ecosystems accelerate beyond a 
certain point, though started by humans, they can no longer be stopped by 
human volition. They will continue accelerating toward an uncertain 
conclusion, possibly including major changes in the Earth’s life-supporting 
capacities*. 

The cumulative, and st ll accumulating, impact of these assaults is such 
that the capacity of the Earth to recover is now being questioned. More 
accurately, some do not question whether the Earth will survive, for the Earth 
may adapt and take care of itself in some fashion. Rather, they question 
whether the human will be able to withs-and the changes in the life system its 
activities have wrought. Ifnot, the Earth may continue in changed form, but 
humans may cease to exis:. 

In this event, the cause cf human death will not be the forces of nature, but 
humanly induced changes in the Earth's life-sustaining capacities. And the 
ultimate cause of death will have been a failure of vision: humans failed to see 
the world as a total, living system and human security as a function of, and 
dependent on, the viability of the larger Earth system of which they were a 
part. The epithet of the species, imprinted in fossilized bones, might then 
read: ‘Here lies homo saziens, “Human the Wise,’ who was not smart 
enough to understand tha: the security of the human was inseparable from 
the security of the earth’. 

For the first time the haman species at large is vulnerable. We are now 
faced with a security problem of a new order of magnitude: how to secure all 
humanity against an as yet undefined and little understood threat to our 
existence—one we ourselves have started but may not be able to stop if we do 
not change our activities in time. 

In the face of such all-pervasive threats to Earth’s life system one cannot 
help but note the narrow and homocentric view of security represented by the 
Great Wall of China and the great wall in the sky called SDI. Whatever 
physical or mental value such walls might once have had or still have with 
regard to thwarting military Invasions, they are utterly useless at all times 
with regard to ecological security. 
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III. The Earth does not recognize sovereignty as we now know it 


When we try to approach a resolution of today’s ecological crises, we soon run 
into a central dilemma: The Earth does not recognize sovereignty as we now know it. 
Existing concepts and systems of state sovereignty are incongruent, even 
antithetical, to the prerequisites for global ecological security. 

Unless we get at the nexus between present outmoded concepts of state 
sovereignty and mounting threats to ecological security, the question of 
long-range human survival may remain just that: 'a question. 

Sovereignty as we now know it has been defined as ‘‘a theory of politics that 
deals with an ultimate overseer, or authority.” The word sovereignty is 
derived, through the Old French soverainete’ from the medieval Latin 
supremitas, or suprema potestas (“supreme power”). As commonly used today it 
refers to the decision-making process of the state. 


When used in the context of defining relations between the state and 
individual citizens (internal or political sovereignty) it explains the 
rules of maintaining order, including who has the power to make or 
change the law. In the context of international law and relations 
(external sovereignty), it usually refers to “the freedom of a state 
from external control.”® 


The legitimate locus of sovereignty has been perceived differently in different 
societies and different socio-historical periods. Varying perceptions have 
given rise to various philosophies of sovereignty. Ultimately these variations 
come down to how a given thinker or society has answered a central question: 
Who can legitimately make or change the rules or laws? Who is the ultimate 
arbiter in maintaining order? Many formidable thinkers, including Aristotle, 
Bodin, Hobbes, Rousseau, and others, have attempted philosophical 
solutions. In questions of internal sovereignty (individua]-state relations) the 
answer has variously been the monarchy, the people (popular sovereignty), 
the constitution, the law, Parliament, parliamentary and judicial institutions, 
or shifting pluralist groups. In questions of external sovereignty (inter-state 
relations), each state has generally upheld its right to be the final arbiter of 
decisions and rules affecting its affairs. 

Modern concepts of state sovereignty were developed parrallel with the 
decline of feudalism and rise of capitalism and the nation-state system over 
the past 400 years. A rising middle class tried to break the power of the 
aristocracy by asserting popular or constitutional sovereignty. Modern 
concepts of sovereignty also developed when many people still believed the 
world was flat, or when the emerging scientific paradigm held the universe to 
be like a great machine with many separately acting parts. In the social 
extensions of this paradigm, societies and states were viewed as closed 
systems that could exist and function apart from others, sufficient unto 
themselves. 

In a socio-historical period when peoples and states lacked the travel and 
communications technologies to do more than occasionally interact, and 
when prevailing economic systems were such that interaction between 
societies was not a requirement, different societies did and could function as 
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independent entities. In such societies, where there were not many external 
threats to sovereignty, there also was not much need to define or defend it. 
But as new travel and communications technologies emerged, and economic 
and military interpenetration increased, the myth of absolute state 
sovereignty may have arisen as a defense mechanism against more 
threatening forms of interpenetration and the fear of external domination. 
However, it was also inevitable that, zt a later stage, as the interactions 
between peoples continued to increase, and real global-scale interdependen- 
cies and global social and economic systems to develop, the validity of the 
myth of absolute state sovereignty would begin to be questioned. 

Today, though absolute state sovereignty has proven to be a persistent and 
resilient myth, it is beginnimg to be challenged, especially in the face of several 
new realities: 1) increasing global-scale interdependencies in economic, 
monetary, technological, military, cultural, and ecological spheres (i.e., new 
transboundary systems and dynamics symptomatic of an emerging though 
still incipient, global civilization); 2) the increasing capacity of the human to 
intervene in and alter Eartr’s life-sustaining processes (i.e., new dynamics in 
human—Earth relations); 3) the increasing capacity of present generations to 
jeopardize future life (i.e., new dynamics in intergenerational relations); and 
4) new scientific paradigms and new knowledge about the way the Earth 
functions. . 

With regard to the Hatter, scientists are shattering atomistic and 
mechanistic worldviews with empirical evidence of a world comprised of 
multiple, complex, open, living, interacting systems. While our tribal 
ancestors, and spiritual visionaries through the ages, had an intuitive sense of 
more powerful forces, laws, and sovereignties governing their survival, an age 
of rationalism dismissed or relegated their views to the realm of superstition 
or religious belief. The new empirical evidence, supported by mathematical 
formulas and computer models, cannot be so easily dismissed. 

A re-examination of sovereignty and security needs to be undertaken within 
the framework of these new understandings. If the Earth were flat it might be 
possible to contain ecological threats or pollution within one sovereign 
territory, or to prevent -he effects of another’s pollution or ecological 
destruction from affecting cne’s own by putting up walls on the earth or in the 
sky. But the Earth is not flat. It is round. It curves back on itself. And it 
rotates and revolves. Moreover, it is not a static, stable, determined system 
following patterns of a Newtonian model of mechanical equilibrium and 
mechanical dynamics like a great machine. Nor is it comprised of separately 
acting, replaceable parts. Eather, it is a living, interactive system, comprised 
of interactive subsystems, interactive species, and complex, dynamic, 
interactive processes. 

Moreover, none of the Earth’s various bioregions are totally self-sustaining 
or sovereign. There is only Dne air system and one water system on which the 
entire planet and all its regions and Fuman and nonhuman sub-systems 

. depend. So toxic materials produced or released in one region are carried 
across entire continents and around the planet by air or water. So the 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) released in one country deplete the ozone layer 
on which all depend, regardless of the nonuse of CFCs in other regions. So 
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excess burning of fossil fuels in one country contributes to a global 
greenhouse-effect threatening all countries. Claims of national sovereignty or 
immunity are useless against these threats. 

What is being said here, and what is underscored by most ecological 
threats, is that, unlike the prevailing concept of the absolute sovereignty of 
more than 160 independently acting nation-states, and in direct conflict with 
it, the sovereignty of the Earth is indivisible. 

Like air and water, birds and animals cross multiple continental and 
political boundaries. Fish and marine life respect no exclusive economic zones 
or sovereign fishing rights. Nor have they learned to screen out toxic matter 
dumped in their waters. Whales in the St. Lawrence Seaway have been found 
so polluted that they have been labelled ‘‘technically toxic waste.” Pollutants 
dumped in the oceans find their way, concentrated in fish and shellfish, back 
to our dinner plates. In the sovereignty of the Earth, to touch one part is to 
touch the whole. The destruction of the Amazon rainforests threaten not only 
Amazonian communities, but all peoples everywhere. This, the lungs of the 
world, which produces one fourth of the world’s oxygen supply, is vital to the 
total human population, indeed, to all breathing creatures. What then does 
national sovereignty mean relative to ecological security? Who owns the 
rainforests? Who should have authority over them? Who owns the ozone? 
Who should have the last word on its protection? Who owns the Earth? Who 
speaks for Earth? 

None of the modern philosophies of sovereignty provide an adequate 
answer to such questions because they all have a fundamental flaw: in all, the 
locus of sovereignty—whether the king, parliament, or the people—lies solely 
with humans, and is limited within territorial confines. This homocentric and 
territorial locus excludes the deeper, cosmic laws and sources of power and 
authority that govern the workings of the universe and the Earth and its 
biosphere, of which the human and all human societies and their territories 
are only dependent parts. Humans are only beginning to understand these 
deeper laws which they did not make, on which their future survival depends, 
and to which all human sovereignties owe allegiance. 


IV. Sovereignty as an interactive process between multiple systems 


Any new vision or philosophy of sovereignty for our times must have a larger 
frame of reference than the human alone. And it must be thought of not in 
static terms as some finally achievable and fixed or walled state, but as a 
dynamic, interactive process involving a system of relationship and flow of 
energy and information between different spheres of sovereignty. Even among 
humans, sovereignty can dwell in more than one place at the same time: in a 
family, with parents, in people at local or national civic levels, in the state, in 
a global authority. The situation, or agreed on principles or laws, may 
determine who is the final arbiter or authority for a given situation, but the 
authority or governance involved is seldom in one direction, but emerges out 
of a system or pattern of human relationships and interactions. In relations 
between the human and nonhuman worlds there are at least four systems or 
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These include: 1) the biosphere, 2) the technosphere, 3) the sociosphere, and 
4) the noosphere. 

The interaction of the first three have been described by many authors. 

The biosphere refers to the ‘sphere of life’ or the space where life exists or may 
exist. It is the nature system comprised of the atmosphere, lithosphere, and 
hydrosphere, or air, soil, rock, minerals and waters of the Earth, all of which 
support living organisms. This system has evolved over more than four billion 
years, through atmospheric, geological, and biological processes and dynamic 
interactions that long preceded the appearance of the human, and which were 
not subject to human laws and controls. Eventually a system emerged out of 
these processes which made possible and now supports the life of humans. In 
turn, this system is increasingly affected by human activities. 

The technosphere is the system of structures made by humans and set in the 
space of the biosphere, such as human settlements, villages and cities, 
factories, roads, vehicles, gas and oil pipelines, communication networks, 
power plants, dams, irrigation and drainage structures, farmlands, parks, etc. 
Though under human conrrol, some components, such as farming systems, or 
mines, quarries, and oil and gas fields, are also under the partial control or 
influence of the biosphere.’ Every day new.kinds of materials are being 
produced by humans whicà are not found in Nature. Their applications may 
be for human needs, for military object:ves, or for profit; but they also may 
have unintended consequences in the biosphere. 

The sociosphere is compeised of the prevailing political, economic, and 
cultural institutions humaas have developed to manage their relations with 
each other and with the o-her two systems.® 

In addition to these three, some thinkers, including French paleontologist, 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin (1881-1955) and the Russian academician and 
Soviet scientist, Vladimir Wernadsky (1863-1945), have asserted the existence 
of a fourth sphere, called by Teilhard the noosphere. It is the new sphere of 
mind and spirit, of consciousness and retlective thought, which envelopes the 
biosphere. Put another way the noosphere is “the biosphere as altered 
consciously or unconsciously by human activities.”? In the view of both 
Vernadsky and Teilhard, this sphere is not only a portion of space, it is also 
an epoch which has emerged i in time, out of Earth’s evolutionary processes; 
and in turn, through the Fuman, is now transforming the Earth. ° 

Most Western philosphers who considered the question of sovereignty did 
so exclusively within the realm of the sociosphere, and particulary with regard 
to authority in political relations. They did not consider at all the interaction 
of human and nonhuman worlds within the larger biosphere, or sovereignty 
as a dynamic involving the interrelationships of all four spheres. And even 
within the context of the saciosphere, they did not foresee that multiple and 
diverse national, economic, and cultural sociospheres would become 
increasingly interdependent within an emerging global sociosphere. Nor did 
they consider the impact of present policies on future human and nonhuman 
generations in a multi-temperal sociosphere. 

We are now at a critical juncture in history and in inter-human and 
human—Earth relations. We are moving rapidly into a global civilization. ` 


Also into a period in which humans, with their new knowledge and -new - 
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technologies, have increasing power to intervene in and affect the biosphere 
and the next stages of planetary evolution, and the health of future 
generations. But we have not yet developed the mental or moral tools, or an 
adequate philosophy or ethic, much less an adequate global policy and polity, 
to guide our new inter-relations in a way that will ensure our survival and 
well-being. 

In this new situation, sovereignty needs to be reconceptualized within a 
total-systems context as a dynamic process involving multi-spatial, multi- 
temporal, multi-species, and multi-systems interactions. It is dysfunctional to 
wall ourselves in or out in separate space or time zones, or even separate 
species zones. And it is dysfunctional to consider sovereignty as a static state. 
Instead it must be viewed in a more fluid, relational, dynamic context, with 
multiple spheres of activity, authority, control, and laws affecting any given 
situation. Such a reconceptualization will be critical to the healthy 
functioning of any coming global civilization and of the planet itself. 

Some important elements of a new, ecologically based approach to security 
and sovereignty will be considered below. But first it is important to consider 
where we are in the present nexus between growing concerns about ecological 
security on the one hand, and the sovereignty of the nation-state on the other. 


V. Not in my back yard: some merits of the concept of sovereignty as 
we now know it 


In asserting the need to reconceptualize sovereignty I am not recommending 
the total abandonment of the principle of national sovereignty. Rather 
national sovereignty needs to be reconsidered and tempered in light of its 
place in the total system and dynamics of interacting spheres of security and 
sovereignty. It is paradoxical, but global ecological security may require the 
strengthening and protection of national sovereignty on the one hand, and at 
the same time, some pooling of it in the global community or global 
sociosphere for the sake of the ecological security of all humanity. 

The situation of many poorer countries exemplifies the paradox. Without 
pooling some sovereignty in strengthened global systems and international 
law, it is not possible for individual countries to protect themselves against 
ecological threats when the source of these threats lies outside their own 
borders. Furthermore, even when the source of the ecological degradation is 
within their own country, its root causes may be so entangled in global 
economic, political, or military dynamics that it is not possible to resolve 
without global cooperation. 

For example, poverty is a cause as well as effect of environmental 
degradation in many developing countries. As the Brundtland Report on 
Environment and Development states, “it is mass poverty which drives 
millions of people to overexploit thin soils, overgraze fragile grasslands, and 
cut down yet more of the rapidly disappearing tropical forests, these great 
lungs vital for the global climate and thereby for food production.’’!’ Thus, in 
seeking effective responses to environmental degradation the economic 
imbalances must also be addressed. What is needed is sustainable 
development that simultaneously supports economic growth, a more just and 
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equitable distribution with.n and among nations, political reforms, and a fair 
access to needed knowlecge and resources, while not compromising the 
ecosystem and with it the ability of future generations to meet their needs. 
This is a very tall order for any society, even in the best of circumstances. But 
it becomes almost impossilie for poorer countries confronted with debilitating 
foreign debts, rising interest rates, :nterrupted financial flows, and adverse 
terms of trade. Such all too common circumstances have led many countries 
to overuse their resource Fase, to export precious natural resources, and to 
ignore environmental degradation for the sake of short term economic 
survival.!* Because the economic forces involved cannot be controlled locally 
or even nationally, many poorer countries cannot extricate themselves from 
this predicament unilaterally. It requires a concerted, multi-levelled, 
cooperative approach to problem salving at the global level. 

But even while many developing countries call for more cooperative and 
equitable international systems, they have also been pressing for greater 
national sovereignty. The epparent contradiction is not a failure in logic, but 
a pragmatic recognition of zhe global forces besieging them and making havoc 
of their development goals. In light of the colonial and neo-colonial legacy 
that continues into the present day, in which their resources are plundered, 
their labor exploited, their cultures eroded, and their environmental health 
degraded, the attraction of national sovereignty is understandable. In light of 
some of the ecological accosts thev face, the attraction is doubly 
understandable. 

While responsibility for some of the ecological crises rests with their own 
leadership and populations, many developing countries have the added 
burden that their lands and waters are being used as garbage dumps for the 
toxic wastes or polluting production of the richer, more industrialized 
countries. As stronger mezsures of environmental protection were legislated 
in some of the industrialized countries, toxic wastes began to be shipped to 
countries with lower standards, weaker enforcement mechanisms, or 
corruptible officials. 

Big profits are involved. While a company may pay $250 to $2500 a ton for 
toxic waste disposal in the United Sates or Europe and be required to follow 
strict disposal guidelines, deal may be made in Africa for only $3 to $100 a 
ton, no environmental-inzpact questions asked.'* Often the profits go to 
middlemen who contract to dispose of the waste at one price and pass on only 
a portion to Third World recipients. 

Latent racism, in the rew form of “ecological apartheid,” may also be 
involved. Those exporting toxic wastes would often be loathe to dump it in 
their own neighborhoods. affecting their own children, but have fewer 
scruples about putting Afrcan, Asian or Latin American children at risk. So 
too, indigenous and minority peoples within the richer countries, such as 
native Americans in the United States, are especially vulnerable to having 
their lands used as toxic dump sites. 

The existence of such ecological racism kas not been lost on the peoples of 
some of the South Pacific islands who have been victims of nuclear testing and 
radioactive dumping. Ther realize only too well that the health of their lands, 
waters, and peoples were considered expendable by decisionmakers 
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responsible for the hundreds of nuclear tests done in their region in the 
1950s—tests which ultimately led to infertility, birth defects, and health 
problems", and to homelands and waters so contaminated with radioactive 
pollutants that displaced families from the Bikini Atoll in the Marshall 
Islands still cannot safely return home and are known as the hibakusha (atomic 
victims) of the Pacific.!® Nor has it been lost on them that nuclear vessels have 
routinely discharged toxic chemicals and radioactive debris into their waters, 
poisoning marine life. Sometimes there have been “abnormal” releases, such 
as the highly radioactive spill in Apra Harbor, Guam, in 1975, after which the 
level of radioactivity on nearby beaches rose to 50 times the allowable level.'® 
According to a report by the Fund for Constitutional Government based in 
Washington, the United States may have had at least 13 such “abnormal” 
discharges, and the Soviet Union a comparable number.” 

Peoples of Africa, Asia, and the Pacific have begun to resist this 
discriminatory pollution or what some have called “toxic terrorism.” As 
Nancy Reagan advocated relative to drugs, they have started to “just say 
‘no’”’ to foreign toxic dumping.’® We are all familiar with the garbage without 
a country. Turned away from port after port, it finally had to return to where 
it started. Thus, the NIMBY response (Not In My Back Yard), long a 
rallying call of local movements asserting local sovereignty, may also be 
necessary and effective as a national strategy. In fact, it may be negligent not 
to raise sovereign flags against ecological accosts or threats from outside one’s 
borders or polity. Such assertions of national and regional sovereignty——and 
insistence that those who produce the garbage must be responsible for 
it—may be at least a start toward protecting present and future populations 
from the effects of toxic dumping. 

However, while important in dealing with toxic waste, the NIMBY 
response—whether at a local or national level—cannot be counted on to be ` 
effective in all or even most threats to ecological security. It would not be a 
relevant strategy, for example, in dealing with the ozone or global greenhouse 
threats, which require comprehensive global solutions. 

Even in regard to the dumping of radioactive or toxic waste, the sovereign 
NIMBY approach needs to be backed up with global systems of protection, 
for in some cases local and national efforts for the protection of environmental 
and human health has brought harsh reprisals from powerful, sometimes 
ruthless forces. For example, when the people of Belau included a nuclear-free 
clause in their constitution, they were threatened with increasing political and 
economic reprisals by the US government. Pacific countries who aligned for a 
nuclear-free Pacific also met reprisals. New Zealand, for example, was 
threatened with economic and military sanctions by the United States. When ` 
Malaysian citizens protested the dumping and storage of radioactive waste 
near the northern town of Bukit Merah by the Asian Rare Earth Company, a 
joint venture of Mitsubishi Chemical and a local firm, they were arrested and 
imprisoned. Their own government came down on them. Scientists found 
radioactive waste in drums and plastic garbage bags in open areas, and 
radiation levels in the dump 22 times higher than normal background levels, 
far exceeding international standards.'? In Brazil, some members of 
environmental groups, workers unions, and Amazonian peoples-groups who 
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resisted massive burning and destruction of the rainforest, were murdered. In 
the United States, Karen SilEwood died mysteriously when she attempted to 
bring health hazards in th nuclear-power industry to public attention. 
Others, including Dr. Rosalie Bertell, whose research on the health effects of 
radiation exposure” was damaging to the nuclear industry, received death 
threats and attempts against their lives for similar public-awareness efforts.” 

Such cases are indicative that there is yet a long way to go in developing 
effective global standards and structures for the protection of human health 
and ecological security, and for protection of advocates of the right to a 
healthy enviroment. Ultimazely, the problem begs for universal standards 
and systems of protection. While the NIMBY response is growing, and while 
some environmental battles may need to be won neighborhood by 
neighborhood and country by country, many ecological threats simply cannot 
be sufficiently stemmed by -aising scvereign flags, whether of the local or 
national variety; some pooling of soverzignty and development of internation- 
al systems of protection is new essential. 

There are many questions which nzed to be resolved internationally. For 
example, what is the international responsibility of a country that builds a 
nuclear power plant next to the borders of another country so that the wind 
carries radioactive emissions across the barder, affecting the public health of 
its neighbors? Does it have lability for resulting environmental damage and 
human health problems? Is ecological security a universal human right? Also 
a universal responsibility? How are belligerent governments or corporate 
entities to be held accountable? Do we need an international criminal code for 
ecocidal activities? 

Even when there is no intent to sluff off harmful environmental impacts on 
neighboring peoples, accidents can occur which recognize no borders. The 
Chernobyl nuclear accident was a case in point. Shifting winds carried 
radioactive particles across Europe, far from their origins in a Russian village. 
Europeans are still trying to assess the effect on public health. Nor were the 
health hazards contained there. European cows, eating contaminated grass, 
produced milk that was panned “rom European markets. But some 
commercial firms had no scruples abovt exporting the banned milk in 
powdered form to countries in Africa and Asia for consumption by their 
peoples, their desires for sovereignty rotwithstanding. In cases where health 
inspectors were not vigilant, or standards lower, or means for measuring 
radioactivity inadequate, the milk was accepted for consumption. In cases 
where it was rejected for exceeding allowable radiation levels and returned to 
Europe, it was sometimes mixed witk other less contaminated milk until it 
came within the allowable levels, then repackaged by European producers 
and sent once again to Third World peoples.”? 

Clearly there is a need for global standards for the protection of ecological 
and human health. In an increasingly interdependent world system all are 
vulnerable to the actions of z few. The great irony is not that in any coming 
global civilization we will lose sovereignty. Rather, it is that we have already 
lost it; and in the name of an illusionary sovereignty we have failed to develop 
effective enough global institutions to protect the very security and 
sovereignty we desire. As Emery Reves foresaw, relative to a global 
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civilization: “The question is not one of surrendering national sovereignty. 
The problem is not negative and does not involve giving up something we 
already have. The problem is positive—creating something we lack, but that 
we imperatively need.””? 


VI. Existing international agreements related to ecological security 


The above discussion asserts the indivisibility of the Earth, and therefore the 
need for global, as well as local, standards and systems of ecological 
protection. We turn now to a consideration of what already exists in global 
policy and systems so that we can better assess what may still have to be done. 

Here we see two distinct, and seemingly paradoxical trends: 1) increasing 
numbers of international agreements related to the environment; and 2) 
increasing environmental degradation. 

Since 192] more than 140 international treaties and other binding legal 
agreements related to the environment have been adopted. Of these 131 are 
listed in the UNEP Register of International Treaties and Other Agreements 
in the Field of the Environment (1985), and in its Supplement (1987). Others 
are more recent, including the Montreal Protocol on Substance that Deplete 
the Ozone Layer (1987), the EEC agreement (1989) on protection of the 
ozone layer, and the Basel Convention on the Control of Transboundary 
Movements of Hazardous Waste and Their Disposal (1989). In addition 
there are many nonbinding resolutions and declarations, such as the 
Stockholm Declaration (1972) and the World Charter of Nature (1982), 
which are not listed among the legally binding conventions. 

All but two of these agreements were adopted in the past 50 years, and 
more than halfin the latter one-third of this 50-year period, indicating a rising 
trend in international agreements on environmental protection. 

At first glance this trend would seem to suggest a growing readiness to 
transcend state sovereignty and develop cooperative efforts and systems to 
deal with transboundary environmental problems. How then can we account 
for the fact that in the same period environmental degradation seems to be 
getting worse? 

There are a number of possibilities that need to be considered. The first is 
whether environmental degradation is really getting worse, or whether it only 
seems worse because we are now more aware of the problems and have more 
precise ways to measure and predict damage. There is no doubt that since the 
1970s public consciousness has been growing regarding risks to the Earth. 
Numerous books have contributed to this increased awareness”, including 
Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring, the Club of Rome’s report on Limits to Growth, 
the Global 2000 Report to the President, Worldwatch’s annual State of the World, 
and many others. So have the growing number of environmental movements 
and organizations. The United Nations Conference on the Environment held 
in Stockholm in 1972, put environmental issues on the global agenda for the 
first time in a concerted way, increasing exponentially the public 
understanding of ecological issues and dangers, and establishing general 
agreement on some principles. And space-age technologies have given us all a 
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new, shared image of our one Earth, and new instruments to monitor 
ecological problems. 

Still, this is not an adequate answer to our paradox. Yes, there is more 
public awareness, and also better technologies to help monitor and measure 
the environmental impact of some human activities. But these same 
technologies seem to provide evidence that some problems, such as depletion 
of the ozone layer, not only seem worse now that we know about them, but are 
really getting worse and may continue to do so unless we restrict certain 
pollutants. We need then, to consider other possibilities to explain or resolve 
the dichotomy. 

Another possibility, of course, is that many of the treaties, including the 
Montreal Protocol on the ozone which only came into force in 1989, and the 
Basel Convention on transboundary movements of hazardous waste, are too 
recent to have had much effect. For some ecological problems, including 
ozone depletion where CFCs, halons, and other chemicals used in the past 
will continue to cause damage for some time into the future, a long lead-time 
is required before a human remedy will have an effect in preventing further 
damage. But apart from this reality, the Montreal Protocol was already 
considered inadequate by experts even before it entered into force, because it 
only requires reducing production of CFCs gradually to 50 percent of 1986 
levels by the end of the century; it also makes exceptions in this requirement 
for developing countries who have been producing lower levels of the 
pertinent chemicals. Some scientists predict that, under the allowable 
Montreal-Protocol levels, ozone-depleting chemicals in the atmosphere will 
not decrease, but actually double in £0 years.?? This is why another 
intergovernmental meeting was convened in London in March, 1989 so soon 
after the Montreal Protocol went into force, at which 12 European countries 
decided to go beyond the existing ozone agreements and totally eliminate the 
production and use of these chemicals in their respective countries by the end 
of the century.” 

Similarly, the Basel convention governing transboundary movements and 
disposal of toxic wates, adopted but not yet ratified by sufficient countries to 
bring it into force, is already considered by many experts to be too little too 
late. Existing levels of toxic waste, some of it dumped on unknown sites in 
wrongly labeled or unlabeled and erodable containers around the world, will 
affect untold numbers of people far into the future. And the Basel agreement 
does not halt future commerce in poison; rather it takes one cautious step 
toward regulating it by requiring exporters to notify and receive permission 
from countries importing the waste. Even then it is full of loopholes. Thus 
toxic waste expert James Pucket called it a virtual “international stamp of 
approval” on continued toxic dumping, and Greenpeace put up a banner at 
the convention: “Danger, Basel Convention Legalizes Toxic Terror.”?’ 

This underscores the third possibility: that despite their increasing 
numbers, the existing international treatizs are not adequate in face of the 
gravity of our situation. This assertion is made quite apart from whether a 
given remedy requires a long lead-time. In fact, many of the treaties do not 
involve problems requiring such a long lead-time as ozone protection. 

To understand why what we have may be inadequate, we need to consider 
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what is covered in existing treaties related to the environment. 

Some ban or seek to regulate the use of specific harmful substances, such as lead 
in paint, benzene, sulfur compounds, or certain washing and cleaning 
products; or provide for worker protection, for instance against ionizing 
radiation; or establish liability for, or agreement to cooperate regarding 
damage from the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. Numerous agreements are 
related to oil-spills in the seas. l 

Some aim to protect selected regions from pollution by selected substances or 
industries, for example the Agreement on an International Commission for 
the Protection of the Rhine against Pollution, the Agreement for Cooperation 
in Dealing with Pollution of the North Sea by oil, and the Convention for the 
Protection of the Mediterranean Sea against Pollution. 

A good number focus more on regional economic issues than ecological issues 
per se (for example conventions on the development of the Chad Basin, the 
Niger Basin, and the Senegal River), or on hunting and fishing rights and 
equitable access to natural resources in transboundary waters or wild game 
habitats (for example, conventions concerning fishing in the Black Sea and in 
the Danube, a general fisheries council for the Mediterranean, an 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, and the Benelux Convention on 
the Hunting and Protection of Birds). 

Some focus on pest control and prevention of plant disease (for example the 
Convention on the African Migratory Locust, the Agreement Concerning 
Cooperation in the Quarantine of Plants and their Protection against Pests, 
and the Phyto-Sanitary Convention for Africa); others on protecing selected 
species (for example, one to protect stocks of deep-sea prawns, lobsters, and 
crabs in the seas between Denmark, Sweden and Norway; another on North 
Pacific fur seals, another on Antarctic seals, and one on polar bears). 

Some regard weather and climate conditions (for example the Convention 
Establishing a Permanent Inter-State Drought Control Committee for the 
Sahel, another prohibiting military or any other hostile use of environmental 
modification techniques, and the 1987 Montreal Protocol limiting the use of 
CFCs and other chemicals causing depletion of the ozone layer). 

And some are primarily arms control agreements which also include 
environmental protection clauses or have this as an effect (for example, the 
convention prohibiting biological and toxic weapons, the Outer Space Treaty, 
the Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapons Tests in the Atmosphere, and the 
Treaty Prohibiting Emplacement of Nuclear Weapons of Mass Destruction 
on the Sea-Bed and the Ocean Floor and in the Subsoil Thereof). 

While the above examples are not exhaustive, they are indicative of the 
international agreements related to the environment so far.. 

There are serious limitations in most of the treaties. As can be seen by a 
study of the existing treaties, many are primarily focused on economic or 
military goals and are only secondarily or marginally related to ecological 
security. Most were undertaken piecemeal and/or are limited to selected 
pollutants, selected regions, or selected species, with little or no coordination 
between them. They were reactive rather than anticipatory, so that while a 
given treaty might cover one toxic or threatening substance currently deemed 
a threat to public health, tens of hundreds of other toxic substances, equally 
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or even more dangerous, and not covered in any treaty, could be produced 
tomorrow. Or toxic substances prohibited from use in one region could be 
dumped on the markets of nother region. Then too, many of the treaties 
dealing with pollution are limited to controlling or regulating, but not 
prohibiting, dangerous substances. Or they are full of loopholes. Or they have 
been ratified by only a few countries, and not necessarily those most 
responsible for the problem. Those states not wanting to be obligated by 
treaty requirements simply avoid ratification, or work to water down or 
eliminate clauses they don’t want to ke bound by. 

Even when they are ratified by significant numbers of countries, most are 
very weak in compliance or enforcement measures, or don’t deal with 
compliance at all. Rather, they take cautious steps toward cooperating in 
research (e.g. effects of certain pollutants) for purposes of making 
recommendations, or undertaking education or the exchange of information, 
or, in the case of the Basel convention on transboundary movements of 
hazardous waste, require exporters to notify and receive permission from an 
importing country, but stop short of more significant requirements relative to 
ecological protection. 

And much of internationa. law related -o the environment further defines 
and reinforces state sovereignty, even while the very nature of ecological 
security requires transcending or pooling it. Evidently the treaty process did 
not go deep enough. While the rapid increase in numbers of international 
environmental agreements represents growing public concerns about 
ecological security, the process of intergovernmental “treating? was 
undertaken within the coxstraints of old and outmoded concepts of 
sovereignty and security. So some 134 treaties were negotiated which 
attempted to deal with transboundary and global ecological issues without 
reconceptualizing sovereignty within the new global frame necessary for 
effectively defining ecologica. security or dealing with ecological crises. 


VII. Global commons: first steps toward reconceptualizing 
sovereignty? 


On the plus side many of tkese treaties co represent some initial efforts at 
regional and global cooperetion and some harmonizing of national laws 
relative to transboundary issues and interests. And a few take first steps 
toward limited or conceptual-zing sovereignty on behalf of the global common 
good. 

In this latter regard, several treaties deserve special attention: the Antarctic 
Treaty, the Outer Space Treaty, the Law of the Sea, and a cluster of treaties 
related to weather and climate. Though the first three were not aimed 
primarily at ecological protection, and although limited to specific regions or 
spheres of the planet, these treaties established some precedents in 
designating certain regions az Global Commons, or “common heritage,” and 
for attempting, even if not always successfully, to limit or transcend 
sovereignty in those regions. This is not necessarily a basis for optimism about 
the prospects for transcendirg sovereignty in other regions in the name of a 
global civilization. When these treaties were adopted, few countries were yet 
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at a point where they could economically exploit the remote regions of 
Antarctica, outer space, or the deep sea-beds. Perhaps that is why there was 
less initial resistance to identifying these regions as global commons. There 
was, furthermore, a recognition by many governments that it was in. their 
national self-interest to agree to demarcate these regions as global commons 
so as to prevent their being seized by one or another of the more powerful 
states. Still, it is indicative that self-interest can be a powerful force not only 
for resisting global systems of governance, but, when the need is manifest, also 
in moving toward it. It remains to be seen whether the latter will be the case 
with regard to global ecological security. 


Antarctica as a commons 


The 1959 Antarctica Treaty included a few ecological protection measures, 
notably the prohibition of nuclear explosions and radioactive wastes, and the 
preservation and conservation of living resources in Antarctica. But its 
essential purpose was to keep the peace between the multiple states that had 
begun to claim slices of the continent. To that end it limited claims of 
sovereignty in the region. In establishing that no acts or activities taking place 
while the treaty was in force could be constituted as “a basis for asserting, 
supporting, or denying a claim to territorial sovereignty in Antarctica or 
create any rights of sovereignty in Antarctica,” and that “no new claim, or 
enlargement of an existing claim, to territorial sovereignty” could be asserted, 
the treaty had the effect of making Antarctica a global commons. It was also 
the first time a whole continent had been made a zone of peace. Though 
vulnerable to review every four years, the treaty is now thirty years old, 
proving that it is possible to sustain limits on sovereignty and advance 
peaceful cooperation within the framework of a global commons. 


The Outer Space Commons 


In the 1967 Outer Space Treaty, states parties agreed that outer space, 
including the moon and other celestial bodies, was “not subject to national 
appropriation by claim of sovereignty, by means of occupation, or by any 
other means” and that the exploration and use of outer space should be 
carried out for “‘the benefit and in the interests of all countries” and preserved 
exclusively for peaceful purposes. As in the Antarctic Treaty, states saw it in 
their interest to limit claims of sovereignty with regard to a specific sphere. 
Astronauts are to be regarded as the “envoys of mankind” and not just their 
own country. a : 

However, there was little in the convention related to environmental 
protection, except insofar as the prohibition of nuclear weapons or any other 
kinds of weapons of mass destruction is an environmental, as well as a peace 
measure. At the time, in the early days of space development, few foresaw that 
pollution in outer space would become a problem. Today there are thousands 
of pieces of debris in space moving at high velocity jeopardizing space 
missions. Some scientists are now pushing for international standards and 
measures for dealing with space pollution.”® 
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The future will likely bring increasing efforts to create a world space 
organization. Already in 1978 France proposed that the United Nations 
establish an International Satellite Monitoring Agency (ISMA) to provide a 
multilateral approach to verification of arms control and disarmament 
agreements. An ISMA could also have other monitoring functions, including 
early-warning of environmental problems such as desertification and 
pollution.” Then, in 1985 the Soviet Union proposed establishment of a 
world space organization which, in addition to verification of arms control 
and disarmament agreements, would also advance cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of outer space.*° Since then, a number of meetings involving 
governmental and nongovernmental organizations have explored the possible 
functions, structures, and feasibility of such a World Space Organization.*! 
While the prevention of an arms race in outer space, and verification of 
disarmament agreements remain a priority in such discussions, increasing 
attention is also being given to the uses of outer space for Third World 
development’? and for environmental protection—not only of the environ- 
ment of outer space, but also of the envircnment on Earth through the use of 
remote-sensing and other space technologies.*? 


The Ocean Commons 


“The concepts of ‘‘global commons” and “common heritage” became featured 
parts of the document and negotiations at the third United Nations 
Conference on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS III), convened in 1973. 
Paradoxically, the final draft of the treaty also further entrenched the concept 
of state sovereignty. 

One of the main bones of contention at the conference was how to deal with 
the resources of the sea-bed “beyond national jurisdiction.” Many of the 
newly emerging states felt previous ocean-use agreements had not dealt fairly 
with their rights and interests. They wanted an equitable share of the 
common heritage. This meant holding the line against further colonial-type 
scrambles and protecting their economic interests in regions where they 
currently lacked the technological and other means to compete. 

After eight years of negotiation, the resulting treaty, adopted in 1982 but 
still not in force, appeared as an immense system of traffic control related to 
ocean possession and use. While trying to preserve freedom of movement on 
the seas, it also delineated sovereign rights relative to uses of the sea and 
benefits from its living and nonliving resources. Sovereignty over territorial 
seas was extended to a 12-mile limit. A limited sovereignty over exclusive 
economic zones was extended to 200 nauzical miles from the baselines of the 
territorial sea. Thus great portions of what for centuries under customary law 
had been a de facto global commons, were now chiseled away. The treaty 
actually made the global ocean commons smaller not larger. 

But at the same time it provided for an International Sea-Bed Authority in 
which all nations would share sovereignty equally. The Authority would be 
empowered to ensure all countries equitable benefits from the deep seas, with 
spectral consideration for developing and land-locked countries. Such 
measures represented a significant push toward global governance based on 
shared rather than competing sovereignties. 
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The treaty also included extensive ecological protection measures. Some 
previous treaties had attempted to control the dumping of radioactive, 
poisonous and toxic wastes in the sea. The UNCLOS III treaty included but 
also went beyond these measures and covered marine pollution from 
land-based sources, from the atmosphere, and from the exploration and 
exploitation of the deep-sea bed. It also included liability and detailed 
enforcement obligations. And it provided for cooperation in the management 
and conservation of marine animals and other living resources. 

Interestingly, and perhaps not suprisingly, the measures related to 
environmental protection caused far less contention than those affecting 
economic interests. Those related to sea-bed mining and the Authority made 
some states particularly nervous. In the early stages of the drafting there had 
not been that much interest on the part of industry and governments in 
mining the minerals of the deep sea because most could be gotten more 
cost-effectively from other sources. But several years later, while the treaty 
negotiations were still in process, that began to change and, when it did, the 
Authority was suddenly perceived as a threat to national sovereignty. 

In 1982, nine years after the negotiations began, with 320 articles and nine 
annexes (containing 125 additional articles), the Convention was signed in 
Jamaica. But as of July 1988 only 35 of the 60 ratifications required to bring it 
into force had been deposited with the UN Secretary General. All of the 
ratifying states thus far, with the exception of Iceland, are developing 
countries. No industrialized market-economy country has ratified as yet, and 
among the Eastern European socialist states, Yugoslavia is the only one that 
has done so. In other words, those states least technologically prepared to do 
the mining tend to favor an international authority to protect their interests in 
the common heritage. Those most able to harvest the resources on their own 
tend to see the sharing of sovereignty as a potential obstacle to their interests. 
Either way, the underlying motivation had more to do with perceived 
economic interest than a commitment to common heritage as such. Whether 
asserting sovereignty or common heritage, the relevant states were essentially 
trying to establish property rights. 

But even though these economic interests held sway, and even though not 
yet in force, the Law of the Sea is having some positive effects: on the way 
ocean space and resources are used and developed; on national legislation and 
institutional infrastructure, on regional development and cooperation, and on 
international law and organization. It has widened the dialogue and 
perception of possibilities regarding global governance and is often referred to 
as a model for the development of an international regime for cooperation in 
outer space. It will continue to adapt and change and in various ways affect 
the shape of the coming global civilization. And, relative to ecological 
concerns, some of the ecological protection measures in the treaty are 
contributing to an emerging global ethos related to‘-human/ocean relations, 
quite apart from their legal force. 


Climate and weather commons 


Weather and climate are also coming to be seen as global commons and 
principles of international law are being developed for their protection. 
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Trends in this direction can be traced from the 1977 Convention on the 
Prohibition of Military or Any Other Hostile Use of Environmental- 
Modification Techniques, which approached the subject primarily from a 
military point of view. Then draft principles relating to weather modification 
were also developed by the World Meteorological Organization and the 
United Nations Environmental Program at an April 1978 Informal Meeting 
on Legal Aspects of Weather Modification. Eventual concern about depletion 
of the ozone layer led to the 1985 Vienna Convention for the Protection of the 
Ozone Layer, and the 1987 Montreal Protocol in which states parties agreed 
to .specific measures to cut back/use of chlorofluorocarbons and other 
pollutants causing ozone depletion. 

Then in 1988 came a more explicit articulation that climate is common 
heritage. In its third plenary meeting on September 23, 1988 the UN General 
Assembly decided to include on its agenda an item entitled “Conservation of 
Climate as Part of the Cormmon Heritage of Mankind.” Subsequently the 
Second Committee considered the item in a series of meetings and upon its 
recommendation the General Assembly adopted, on December 6, 1988 a 
resolution on “Protection of Global Climate for Present and Future 
Generations of Mankind.”** Although the phrase ‘common heritage’ was 
dropped from the final reso_ution at the insistence of the US, the text stated 
that “‘climate change affects humanity as a whole and should be confronted 
within a global framework so as to take into account the vital interests of all 
mankind.” Among other mzasures, it endorsed establishment by the World 
Meteorological Organization and the United Nations Environment Program- 
me of an Intergovernmeatal Panel on Climate Change “to provide 
internationally coordinated scientific assessments of the magnitude, timing 
and potential environmental and socio-economic impact of climate change 
and realistic response strategies.” And it called for the identification and 
possible strengthening of rel=vant existing legal instruments having a bearing 
on climate.” A Second World Climate Conference will be convened in 1990, 
at which time such principles and measures may be further advanced. 


Toward ecological priority? 


The emergence of the abov2 four areas zs global commons it is possible to 
trace a shift from primarily military or economic concerns in the case of the 
first three (in which envirommental concerns are brought in only secondarily 
or peripherally), to ecological priority in the latest case. In the coming decade 
it is likely that concerns about ecological security may do far more to motivate 
and advance a sense of globe] commons and common heritage—and with it a 
pooling of sovereignty anc global approaches to governance—than was 
forthcoming when the preva:ling interests were military or economic alone. In 
support of such an assertion is the fact that the US Senate, generally slow to 
ratify binding international treaties which involve some limitation of 
sovereignty, was very quicx to ratify the Montreal Protocol. In fact, the 
United States called for ever. more stringent obligations than were eventually 
adopted in the treaty. Simi-arly, a study of environmental movements and 
politics in the Soviet Union by B. H. Hall® indicates much less ideology and 
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more openness with regard to ecological security than many other problems. 

However, this forecast needs to be tempered with a cautionary note. It is 
noteworthy that in the case of the Montreal Protocol it was again economic 
concerns which were an obstacle to the adoption of the stronger measures of 
ozone protection sought by environmental scientists. This time it was the 
developing countries which held back. They felt their goals for industrial 
development required increased uses of CFCs and other chemicals for the 
time being, despite their known harmful impact on the environment. The 
industrial states of the North could be more beneficent, they said, because 
they had already reached a certain level of development and were the major 
sources of the problem. The Soviet Union also was guided by economic 
concerns when it sought a proviso in the ozone agreement allowing it to 
complete existing economic plans before coming into compliance. Thus, while 
grave environmental threats may move some states to limit or pool 
sovereignty, it is clear that ecological and economic concerns continue to be 
interrelated and need to be resolved interactively. 


VIII. Assessing our present challenge 


Balancing conflicting forces 

The contradictions in most international agreements between the further 
reinforcement of state sovereignty on the one hand, and the language of 
common heritage and global commons on the other, may be indicative that 
we live in a time of significant historical flux—a sort of parenthesis between 
the dominance of the sovereign-state system on one hand, and an emerging 
global civilization on the other. Rather than choosing between the conflicting 
concepts, the drafters of existing treaties have tended to incorporate the 
ambiguities and contradictions, and to try to balance and harmonize them. 

Harlan Cleveland’s®* observation about the drafting of the United Nations 
Charter applies to many international agreements: that the underlying 
tension and paradoxes do not necessarily mean there was a failure of vision; 
they may represent the best effort at the time to push international 
cooperation as far as the traffic would bear. 

The tension is described by Cleveland in terms of conflicting inward and 
outward forces. There is a strong, centripetal pull towards socio-cultural roots 
and local community, which give us our valued identity. At the same time a 
centrifugal push outward toward more global communities and institutions is 
demanded by scientific discovery and technological innovations. The pull 
toward the local and familial is 


the way humanity preserves its sense of individual worth in the face 
of the uncertainties of nature and the impersonality of big 
institutions and big ideas—whether corporations, governments, 
rival religious. doctrines and economic theories—or abstractions 
such as ‘world order.’ This is why each cooperative move outward 
from village, neighborhood, nation, or state is in tension with the 
natural inward pull of the community. The burden.of proof is always 
with those who propose to coordinate the group’s policies and 
practices with outsiders.*” 
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There is much validity, I think, in this analysis. But another reality to 
contend with is that some individuals, groups, and states may resist any 
outward pull toward global ecological governance simply because they do not 
see it in their immediate economic self-interest, even when they know the 
bottom line in long range economic well being is ecological well-being. 

Given this resistance and centripetal pull, it is all the more surprising that 
the centrifugal push toward global systems has been growing as rapidly as it 
has over the past few decades. And it has been doing so relative to a wide 
variety of concerns. A study by Robert Manley shows a rapid growth in 
global-level policy development since 1945.°° The study covered 48 issue 
areas, ranging from economic, educational, health, scientific, and social issues 
to chviconiental. communications, and common-use areas. In all these 
areas, national sovereignty remains a considerable force, but there are also 
global-level policies and systems in various stages of development. These 
developments may be happening begrudgingly and haphazardly with too 
little coordination, but the push toward global systems of governance is 
unmistakable. 

To speak of global governance, of course, does not mean the same as a 
centralized world government. Governance exists in highly decentralized as 
well as centralized social systems. And it involves a complex combination of 
psychological, cultural, economic, and other dynamics of adhesion, and not 
only, or even primarily, legal agreements. 

It is not in the scope of this paper to address all the dynamics that may be 
contributing to a push toward global governance. Certainly there is a growing 
awareness that in an interdependent world there are many problems and 
conflicts that cannot be solved except through global cooperation, global 
policy agreements, and global systems development. The nation-state is too 
big for some problems, just right for others, and too small for some which are 
global in scale and complexity. National leaders have been relatively 
powerless to resolve global-level issues through unilateral policies. Conse- 
quently many people have felt a leadership vacuum relative to some of the 
most critical | issues affecting them, eroding their faith in national 
governments.*? Then, too, there is increasing communication and contact 
between peoples of the world, in every field and facet of their lives, from the 
arts, athletics, business, education: health, scientific research, tourism and 
travel, to international social movements for peace and disarmament, human 
rights, and ecological protection. The bonding that often happens in this 
networking of people across borders builds solidarities and weakens public 
consensus on absolute national sovereignty. 


What exists is possible: but is it enough? 


In gauging the relevance of existing agreements to the pooling of sovereignty 
and global ecological governance, it is a crude law of life that “What Already 
Exists is Possible.” Some pooling of sovereignty and global governance 
relative to ecological protection already exists. Some reconceptualization of 
sovereignty is already occurring. While flaws and large gaps exist, there has 
been some measureable progress. In the process, there have been efforts to 
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both strengthen state sovereignty and to limit and transcend it. Efforts have 
been made, some more successful than others, to pool sovereignty on behalf of 
common ecological security. Phrases such as “common heritage” and “global 
commons” have entered the world’s languages and policy debates. All this in 
less than 20 years. This centrifugal push has come from both below and 
above, as grass-roots groups and thousands of nongovernmental environmen- 
tal organizations around the world have pressed their governmental leaders to 
take action, or have used their own bodies to block activities perceived as 
threats to public and ecological health. 

So we need not ask whether it is possible to reconceptualize or transcend 
national sovereignty in an emerging global civilization. Rather, we need to try 
to answer the question already asked above: is what we have and where we 
are going adequate in the face of the severity of current threats to ecological 
security and human health? Clearly not if ecological problems are getting 
worse even in the face of increasing numbers of international agreements 
related to ecological security. 


A future of environmental refugees and wars? 


One outcome of environmental degradation and insecurity not yet touched on 
here is the prospect of environmental refugees and wars. This syndrome is 
already clearly manifest in Africa where environmental crises have led to 
massive starvation and to millions of hungry people languishing in refugee 
camps in their own or neighboring countries. The droughts which 
precipitated the problem were not just due to “natural” forces, but more often 
to poorly conceived political and economic policies that ignored the 
environmental impact of deforestation, mono-cropping, overgrazing, soil 
erosion, landlessness, etc. In turn, such policies were not made in Africa 
alone, but were often the outcome of external pressures related to foreign debt 
and the requirements of international lenders and donors of development aid. 

Environmental crises, with the related shortages of food, clean water, and 
other vital resources, breed not only famine, but also war. “The next war in 
our region will be over the waters of the Nile, not politics,” said Butros Butros 
Ghali, Egypt’s Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, in 1985. The Nile river 
basin touches on ten African countries. The Egyptian minister was aware that 
the waters of the Nile are the only source of water and a vital source of 
electricity for Egypt’s growing population. As upstream countries increase 
irrigation programs in an effort to resolve their own drought and food 
problems, Egypt becomes more vulnerable. Similar vulnerabilites stemming 
from ecological interdependence involve the vast aquifer beneath Egypt, 
Libya and the Sudan. In 1984, Libya started drawing a river of water from 
this underground water source and, using a 1900 km pipeline, began watering 
Libyan crops on the way to the Mediterranean. Colonel Gadafy inaugurated 
the project with a speech denouncing Egypt as a she-goat enslaved by Israel 
and the United States, and advocating that the Sudanese overthrow their 
government. Needless to say Egypt and the Sudan were made extremely 
nervous, not only by the inflammatory rhetoric, but by the threatened 
depletion of their common aquifer. Peace in the region requires not only 
changes in political attitudes, but even more fundamentally, changes in 
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political attitudes may hinge on a readiness to undertake cooperative policies 
of environmental protection. 

The rest of the world has tended to write off Africa, relegating it to the 
periphery of foreign-policy concerns. But Africa may be an early warning to 
the rest of the world of the troubles a_] countries and peoples may face if we do 
not take heed and find a more adequate response to the critical environmental 
issues before us. Rather than writing cff Africa as hopeless we should be 
working cooperatively with Africars tc resolve the entangled complex of 
environmental, economic, and polit:cal issues which in the end threaten us 
all. 


IX. Toward a more effective global system for ecological security 


What then would constitute a more adequate response? What are some next 
steps? 

In his excellent book Stable Peace, Kenneth Boulding discusses the 
strength—stress correlation needed to maintain peace within a social system. 
Simply put, a peace system must be at least as strong or stronger than the 
stresses and strains placed on it or it will break down and spill over into war. 
A similar correlation can be proposed relative to the development of a global 
system of ecological security. The system must be at least as strong as the 
existing and anticipated stresses and strains placed on it. What is needed, but 
still sorely lacking, is a system capable of responding effectively to the global 
scale and complexity of today’s and tomorrow’s threats to ecological security. 

As already indicated, we are faced with ecological threats of a new order of 
magnitude such that the survival cf all humanity is questioned. Many of 
today’s ecological problems were tie outcome of the immense growth of 
industrialization, transportation, and toxic and noxious materials that 
characterized the post-second world war era. These unprecedented 
developments occurred without a commensurate development in worldviews, 
global public policy, or global systems. 

A total systems approach to global ecological security involves many 
interacting forces, including psychological, philosophical, cultural, economic, 
military, and political. They cannot all be considered here in any depth, but I 
would like to consider briefly the following two dimensions: 1) a strong and 
effective global polity including strengthened international environmental 
law, adjudication, and compliance; and 2) a global culture of ecological 
responsibility. While the former is important, I consider the latter utterly 
indispensable. It is also essential to the effectiveness of the first. Following 
reflections on these two dimensions, I will consider some underlying premises 
and principles relevant to the develcpment of both. 


A strong and effective global polity 


Multiple spheres of human choices and activities—in both the public and 
private sectors, and at local, national, and international levels—have an 
impact on ecological security. Thus the question is not whether we need 
governance in all these spheres, but rather how much governance in each 
sphere. How much should be left to the private sphere and how much 
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authority or sovereignty pooled in the public sphere to resolve problems of the 
local, national, or global common good? 


Subsidiarity. In trying to balance these spheres, my own preference is to be 
guided by the principle of subsidiarity. Simply put, it is the principle that 
whatever can be managed at the local level should be. Only when a problem 
is beyond the scope or competence of a particular locality should it be taken 
up by another, larger social structure. Even when we talk about problems 
being global, it does not necessarily mean that all aspects of the issue can or 
should be resolved globally. Many dimensions of ecological security can and 
should be handled locally or in the bioregion where they occur. As far as 
possible, decisions should be made at the lowest possible level, close to the 
point of origin. All adaptation is local, even when the effects may be global. 
Local peoples have intimate knowledge and experience with local terrains and 
ecosystems. Often they also have a sense of roots and a commitment to the 
future of a given place and community of people. Their children have a stake 
in its ecological health. 

However, many environmental problems, and particularly those that are 
transboundary, cannot be resolved through local polities alone. In this case 
national, regional, and global systems are needed. The point is to have 
effective polities and policies in place at all the appropriate levels where 
decisions and action may need to be taken. However, while local and national 
polities are relatively well developed (even though environmental law may 
also need to be strengthened at these levels), there is still a long way. to go in 
the development of an effective global polity for global-level environmental 
threats. 


Strengthened international environmental law. As discussed above, existing 
international environmental agreements have been piecemeal, uncoordin- 
ated, and often too little too late. What is needed is a more comprehensive and 
effective system of international laws and structures to deal with ecological 
security at the global level. 

Some important initiatives have been taken toward a more comprehensive 
set of international norms and standards, but mostly in the form of 
nonbinding declarations and resolutions, including the 1972 Stockholm 
Declaration*® (formally known as the Declaration of the United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environment); the World Conservation Strategy 
(prepared by the International Union for the Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources (IUCN) with the help of the World Wildlife Fund (WWF) 
and the United Nations Environment Programme)*'; the 1982 Nairobi 
Declaration*®; and the 1982 General Assembly resolution of a World Charter for 
Nature*®. 

Although they need to be further developed, refined, and prioritized in light 
of new insights regarding the magnitude of some of the threats to ecological 
security (see below), these landmark documents go a long way in laying out 
some of the normative foundations for a more effective and comprehensive 
approach to global environmental policy and law. They underscore the 
integral relationship between the proper functioning of natural systems and 
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the realization of human su-vival and basic human needs. But since they are 
not legally binding or enforceable it still remains to develop the legislative, 
"juridical, and enforcement nechanisms to give them teeth. 


An ecological security council. In addition to strengthened international law, 
there is a need for a stronger zlobal authority to deal. with issues of global 
ecological security. The existing United Nations Environment Programme 
(UNEP) has little real authority other than the power of its research and 
information, its educational programs and materials, and its ability to 
convene meetings and draf resolutions. Even then, its efforts are constantly 
challenged under the banner of national. sovereignty. While it has been 
making an important contribution in shaping global ecological awareness and 
policy development, a much stronger global authority is needed for ecological 
security. 

With this need in mind, some have suggested’ that the existing UN 
Trusteeship Council, which has now virtually compléted its mandate, -be 
reconstituted as an Ecological Security Council with authority comparable to 
the existing Security Cour-cil. Others taink this too politically difficult to 
achieve because it would require revision of the UN Charter. It might be 
politically easier to build such a Council from scratch, Another approach 
would be to strengthen the existing UN Environmental Programme, raising it 
from Programme to Council status. 

But, however it comes into being, the mandate of such an authority would 
be to safeguard global ecological security. Possible functions include a) 
preventing global ecological crises through early-warning systems, the 
gathering of expert data and information, and effective global policy 
development; b) responding quickly and effectively to global ecological crises 
when they do emerge; aad c) dealing with grievance and compliance 
questions relevant to interr.ational environmental law. In the latter case the 
Council might have a Commission attached to it to receive and assess the 
validity of environmentally related grievances from individuals and 
nongovernmental organizetions as well as governments, and arbitrate 
environmental disputes, or if necessary, to refer them to the World Court. 
This implies also the development of an international criminal code relative to 
ecological crimes. 

Admittedly, questions cf compliance have been the most difficult and 
weakest aspect of global-systems development up to now. Who will bell the 
cat? The question has general-y been avoided or dealt with ineffectively. In 
the case of ecological crimes it becomes especially complex, because so many 
actors are in the private rather than governmental sector. Should the 
Nuremberg principle, which held that individuals can be held accountable for 
war crimes, be applied to zrimes against ecological security? In the face of 
critical issues of future human survival can we afford to evade such questions? 
To do so amounts to abdicating our responsibility for the state of the world 
and the future of our grandchildren. 


Role of other international orgarizations and systems. It has been suggested earlier 
that global ecological security requires an integrated approach involving 
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economic systems as well as political decisions. Expert studies such as the 
Brundtland Report have shown the integral relationship between sustainable 
economic development and sustainable ecological security. It will be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to advance very far toward ecological security 
without simultaneously cooperating to solve problems of foreign debt, 
massive poverty, monetary and trade imbalances, and other economic — 
pressures on the world’s poorer countries, or for that matter, to end the. 
exploitation of poorer countries by the rich. Such measures may require 
stronger, and more effective and fair global economic systems to be developed 
as an integral aspect of global ecological security. 

In addition, international organizations presently dealing with world 
health, food, agriculture, the oceans, outer space, human rights, arms control 
and disarmament, all have aspects of their work which directly or indirectly 
are related to global ecological security. It is now essential that the roles and 
contributions of the relevant intergovernmental organizations be defined and 
coordinated more effectively. Foreseeably this could be done through linkages 
or liaisons between the respective organizations and an Ecological Security 
Council. 


A global culture of ecological responsibility 


But ultimately the development of a more effective system of ecological 
security will depend on the development of a global culture of ecological 
responsibility. Without a widespread cultural base it is unlikely that 
international law can be enforced or effective. There are now more than 
61,000 international treaties covering almost every conceivable area of 
international concern**. But they often don’t work because they have not 
involved ordinary people. As noted by the Exploratory Project on the 
Conditions for Peace (ExPro) these intergovernmetntal treaties “were drafted 
by nation-states and designed to protect the sovereignty of nation-states, and 
they recognized as legitimate actors only the governments of nation-states.’’*° 
No wonder so few people are even aware of these treaties, much less support 
them. No wonder too, when people do not support or demand that these 
treaties be upheld, governments may feel little pressure to comply with them. 

Thus an effective system of ecological security is not only a matter of 
developing international law. It may more primarily involve the development 
of a powerful cultural force that tells the political force what to do. To speak of 
a global cultural force does not mean the loss of cultural diversity. Rather, a 
global ecological ethos and ethic can be developed within the respective 
contexts of a diversity of living cultures and traditions. Indeed, many 
traditional cultures still retain elements of such an ethos. As it has been in 
these cultures such an ethos in modern societies will be shaped through a 
complex of norms, standards, behavioral expectations, judgments, customs, 
taboos, ‘etc. which collectively govern human activities. This is the area some 
call “soft law,” but it can sometimes be more demanding and win more 
adherence than the so-called “hard” law of statutes and constitutions because 
of the power of the collective conscience, public opinion, and group sanctions. 

The United Nations Environment Programme recognized the importance 
of developing such a global ethos through the wellsprings of diverse cultures 
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when it launched an Environmental Sabbath project in collaboration with 
religious networks. The goal of the Environmental Sabbath is to have faith 
networks build an ecological consciousness and conscience through their 
worship services and educational programs, within the framework of their 
own religious beliefs and traditions.“ : 

It is not a matter of choosing between the hard law of international legal 
agreements and the soft law of cultural norms. Both are necessary. They are 
interactive and can be mutually reinforcir.g. The development of global legal 
structures is necessary to deal with belligerents that refuse to be governed by a 
sense of responsibility for the global common good and whose actions 
jeopardize the survival and well-being of the whole. But in the final analysis it 
must build on, and is an extension of, the law or standards in the minds and 
hearts of people. 


The invisible global polity: sovereignty as shared responsibility 


Today, in the minds and hearts of many people around the planet there is a 
growing concern about the fate of the Earth and a recognition that humans 
must take responsibility for the ecological impact of their activities. 

Some are tired of waiting for governments to act. In the absence of 
governmental leadership commensurate to the global scale of today’s crises, 
peoples’ movements have begun to assert leadership and to act across 
national borders on behalf of ecological security. In doing so they have begun 
to form an invisible global polity that pays less and less attention to 
philosophies and declarations of state sovereignty. Just as the Earth is an` 
interactive, living, changing system, so are human societies. They cannot long 
be bound or contained within closed and artificial boundaries. In the process 
of transboundary initiatives and cooperacion on issues of common concern, 
these movements are implicitly redefining sovereignty as shared responsibility 
for the fate of humans and the fate of the Earth. 

Actually, a global polity has been steadily forming in this century. One 
indicator of this is the rise of international nongovernmental organizations 
(INGOs) and their activities related to global policy development. In 1909 
there were 176 INGOs. Today, according to the Yearbook of International 
Organizations, there are more than 18,009. The majority of these have come 
into existence in the latter half of this century*’, indicating a growing trend. 
In comparison there are about 2000 intergovernmental organizations (IGQs). 
As Elise Boulding notes, “with a ratio of 18,000 INGOs to 2000 IGOs, we can 
see that the rise of people’s associations, as distinct from governmental 
organizations and activities, represents a major shift in the nature of the 
international system.”*® 

These nongovernmental organizations function transnationally apart from 
the states-system. Many have been pressing for a stronger voice and role in 
the United Nations, arguing that nation-states are not the only legitimate 
actors in shaping global policy. Many are major actors for a world community 
based on greater peace, justice and ecological balance. Cooperating across 
national lines, they monitor and respond to a wide variety of global concerns, 
including henan rights, hunger, food, health, peace and disarmament, 
economic development, and a wide spectrum of issues related to global 
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ecological security. Among the latter are groups working for clean water, 
saving the rainforests, reforestation, collecting and saving seed stock that 
would otherwise be lost to mono-cropping, saving endangered species, 
developing and sharing appropriate, ecologically sound technologies and 
energy alternatives, aquafarming, soil conservation, land trusts etc. These 
groups often have boards and memberships comprised of peoples from many 
countries, religious beliefs, and political persuasions—sometimes from 
countries which have been hostile to each other for a long time. But their 
commitment to common concerns and values and the future of the planet 
motivate them to rise above these differences in cooperative action. 


Citizen diplomacy and citizens’ treaties 


The work of this invisible global polity has included many citizen-diplomacy 
initiatives in the 1980s. Tired of cold war hostilities and threats of mutual 
annihilation, and seeing that all the petitions to governments had not brought 
an end to the arms race, ordinary citizens decided they could no longer wait 
for peace to come through intergovernmental initiatives. Instead they began 
building peace through people-to-people diplomacy. 

The Citizens’ Peace Treaty project undertaken in 1987 by the Exploratory 
Project on the Conditions for Peace goes even further. ExPro’s goal is to 
involve millions of people around the world: “The treaty we envision will be 
drafted by citizens, based on the interests of citizens, and implemented by 
citizens—citizens “‘treating”’ directly with one another.” The Citizens’ Peace 
Treaty has five tracks, including one on the environment. 

Though not yet completed, ExPro’s project is already having spin-offs that 
can help build a global culture of ecological responsibility. US and Soviet 
citizens meeting in Moscow in December, 1988 at a joint Soviet/American 
Forum on Life with Human Rights, adopted as one of their projects a joint 
Soviet/American Initiative Toward a Citizens’ Treaty on Ecological Security 
and Human Rights*®. While this citizens’ treaty is being initiated by Soviet 
and US citizens, the ultimate goal is to involve as many people from as many 
countries of the world as possible in ratifying the treaty. It is also hoped that 
the citizens’ treaty will be the basis for a comprehensive, intergovernmental 
treaty on the environment. Thus it is an example of people leading and trying 
to establish preferred norms and standards of governance in an emerging 
global civilization. 

The US and Soviet citizens who are working on the draft treaty agreed to 
some basic principles of ecological security which will be amplified and 
augmented in the final treaty and spelled out in more precise articles than can 
be presented here. Since the drafting is still in process, they can be shared 
here only in abbreviated, incomplete, and tentative form, but even so are 
indicative of the direction being taken: 

è A healthy environment is an inalienable human right. 

© Equal ecological security (i.e., one country should not pursue their own 
ecological well-being at the expense of another country). 

@ A ban on ecological aggression (i.e., hostile environmental modification as 

a means of waging war, such as weather modification, diversion of water, 

destroying vegetation, etc.). 
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@ Regular exchange of local, national, and regional information on the 
environment. 

e Controls to ensure ecological standards (e.g., citizen watch groups, 
international nongovernmental organizations). 

® Policies of prevention to replace policies of only reaction to ecological 

crises. 

Cooperation in ecological emergencies. 

The free exchange of ecologically sound technology. 

The peaceful resolution of environmental disputes. 

Responsibility for ecological harm (including liability for damage to the 

environment). 

© Freedom of ecological information. 

è Ecological priority (give environmental protection the highest priority in 
all countries to assure human health and survival). 

@ Intergenerational equity (recognition pf the rights of future generations to 
a healthful environment). 


It is interesting that this Soviet/US initiative is being undertaken by citizens 
from countries that for several decades kave been closed and hostile to each 
other. These two countries have also been the major sources of the global 
greenhouse threat, together accounting for approximately one half of the 
carbon dioxide and other pollutants causing the problem. Now these citizens 
are planning to covenant with each other to change their relationship and 
behavior regarding the Earth. In this sense the project could also be described 
as Peace Among People Through Peace With The Earth. 

Achieving peace among humans may require a larger frame of reference 
than humans alone. In this project, the Earth provides this larger frame of 
reference and puts ideological differences in proper perspective. In the context 
of the central questions of the functioning integrity of the Earth and of human 
survival, all other questions, and all human differences are peripheral. 

Another citizens’ treaty related to ecological security is one being promoted 
by Jacques Costeau: “A Bill of Rights for Future Generations.” Drafted by 
the Costeau Society’s Council of Advisors in 1977, it declares that “‘future 
generations have a right to an uncontam:nated and undamaged Earth and to 
its enjoyment as the ground of human history, of culture, and of the social 
bonds that make each generation and individual a member of one human 
family” and that “each generation has a duty as trustee for future generations 
to prevent irreversible and irreparable karm to life on Earth and to human 
freedom and dignity.”°° A goal of the Costeau Society is to have this bill of 
rights for future generations incorporated into the UN Charter and the 
constitutions of all the world’s nations. 


X. The noosphere and the biosphere: sovereignty as a co-evolutionary 
process 


We have considered the limitations of sovereignty and security as we now 
know them. We have considered the imperative to reconceptualize both 
sovereignty and security in light of new dangers to the human from damage to 
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the Earth’s life-sustaining processes. And we have considered some signs and 
trends indicating that some reconceptualizing is going on. What then are the 
next steps? 

The easiest answer would be to say, ‘Nothing. It won’t do any good 
anyway: Let humans do what they will and hope for the best.’ But it would be 
an idealistic and foolish optimism to go on as we are now in our assaults on 
the Earth and think we will not pay a toll in human suffering. The alternative 
is to control and limit human activites which damage the biosphere so that 
there is a reasonable chance of preventing ecological and human catastrophe. 
But before we go too far in this direction, we need to see our present challenge 
in its deeper evolutionary context. And we need to reflect on what model of 
the future we want? Guided by what paradigms or world views? By what 
values, norms and standards? By what institutions and systems at local, 
national and global levels? 


The increasing role of the human in the fate of the Earth 


Our most important step, the one which must precede all others if they are to 
be meaningful and effective, is to change our minds. We need to change the 
way we think about the Earth and human/earth relations and to see the 
significance of even seemingly small activities relative to their impact on the 
whole earth system and its many diverse subsystems and living communities. 
The question being raised here is one of transformation or transition in world 
views. We must come to see that the Earth is like a single cell in the universe, 
and the human is not over the cell, but a part of it. We will live or die as this 
single cell lives or dies.°' If we do not have such a fundamental change of 
mind, it is likely that any emerging global civilization will simply extend 
existing paradigms and problematics to new global levels of danger. 

A change of mind has become imperative because of the increasing role of 
the human in affecting the fate of the Earth. Earlier we referred to Teilhard’s 
and Vernadsky’s concept of the noosphere, the new sphere of mind and 
consciousness which, through the human, has emerged out of the Earth’s 
evolutionary dynamics and creative processes, and now, in turn, increasingly 
affects those processes. In Teilhard’s view human consciousness represented 
“a change on the earth ... of planetary magnitude.” Humans were of the 
Earth and from the Earth, having emerged out of billions of years of planetary 
evolution. But they were the Earth in a new phase of its development: the 
consciousness phase.** 

Up to this point in his phenomenological analysis, Teilhard was concerned 
with the meaning evolution gave to humans. But once this threshold was 
crossed, i.e., the threshold of human reflection and consciousness, there was a 
further consideration: what was the meaning of the human for the next stages 
of evolution? In Teilhard’s view, the human, and human consciousness, was 
not the culmination of evolution. The Earth would continue in its 
development. But increasingly this development would take place on the 
other side of the threshold, through activities in the noosphere, in the realm of 
mind and the way it in turn affected biospheric and human social dynamics. 

In this view, we have entered into a period of co-evolutionary dynamics in 
which human consciousness or mind, and the activities that flow from it, 
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increasingly affect the biospnere and the next stages of planetary evolution. In 
other words, humans are increasingly respensible for the next stages in the 
Earth’s development. If th:s is the case, what direction should we choose? 
Based on what values? Wita what goals? 


Human freedom and governance 1s functions of creating the future 


This raises immense questions about human freedom and governance as 
functions of creating the future. We need to approach these questions with 
care and deliberation, because our old models and categories of thought still 
have such a hold on us, bu: are so totally inadequate in our new situation. 

Elsewhere I have reflected on the nexus between human freedom and the 
fate of the Earth,” so here will only raise the need for a massive growth of 
consciousness by humans rzlative to the impact of our choices and activities 
on the fate of the Earth. W2 have to come to think about human freedom in 
new, far deeper ways, because our actions now can affect not just ourselves 
and our families, or even dur countries, but the functioning integrity and 
life-sustaining capacities o7 the planet itself. We have new powers never 
dreamed of by our ancestors. We can intervene in the DNA, create new 
species, cause millions of ex:sting species to go out of existence, and render the 
planet uninhabitable. No previous generation has had such powers over life 
and death, powers that in the past were only ascribed to God. 

Such an assertion, of course, needs to be qualified, because despite these 
new powers, the human, és part of nature, is still subject to the limits of 
nature and to general laws zoverning evolution. But within these limits there 
is tremendous room for affe=ting evolutionary direction. Evolutionary change 
may come in a variety of ways, any of which may be affected by human 
activities. In general these can be divided into two categories which differ 
significantly in both content and consequences: 1) Classic or Darwinian 
mechanisms; and 2) bifurcation or branching mechanisms. 

The relationship betweer. human choices and these change mechanisms is 
discussed by Nikita Moisseyev in his work Man, Nature and the Future of 
Civilization. The classic or Darwinian mechanisms of change are characterized 
by the slow, gradual accumulation of new features, or the ‘formation of 
certain adaptive properties . . . under the influence of natural selection.” 
When humans breed new strains of livestock or grain crops they are not 
creating new evolutionary mechanisms. Rather, they know the natural 
mechanisms and with this and their own objectives in mind are creating the 
“conditions required for purposeful selection.” But in bifurcation a new 
process begins which is irreversible and which produces an uncertain, but 
qualitative difference. Bifurcation plays an important part in the dynamics 
and evolution of both natural and social systems. Moisseyev described the 
process and the uncertaintr of the outcome, thus: 


Under the action of external forces a certain system gradually 
develops, changing its characteristics, but it is unable to go beyond 
the “banks”—certain boundaries set by the laws of nature, or to 
cross from one chanrel to another. But channels themselves may 
cross, as streets sometimes do, leading to the same square. Having 
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reached such a crossing point a developing system may shift to any 
one of the channels leading to the square. It is impossible to foretell 
in which particular channel the life of the system would proceed 
further. Like the ball of a roulette wheel, it may fall into any of the 
spinning compartments. 

Thus, any evolutionary process is governed not only by 
mechanisms of the first type. The accumulation of minor qualitative 
changes may lead to a drastic, catastrophe-like restructuring of a 
system.°>* 


Of course, not all bifurcational change is catastrophic. It can also represent a 
positive breakthrough or turning point. Some believe the evolution from 
anthropoid creatures to the human, and the evolution of the human brain, 
was the result of bifurcational processes. And human social systems have also 
gone through changes in which “the entire social organization was 
restructured and history began to proceed along a completely different 
path,’ 

But in our present context relative to the fate of the Earth and of human 
survival, when our actions now may have such catastrophic consequences, 
and because there is a threshold beyond which there is no going back, we 
must become more conscious than ever before of the possible effects of our 
choices. 

What does human freedom mean in this new context? The question is 
related to the problem of sovereignty. It also raises the question of 
governance. When, under what circumstances, with what authority, and with 
what criteria should human freedoms and sovereignties be limited or curbed 
with respect to activities that affect the functioning of the Earth? Are the 
questions of freedom, and even national sovereignty, to be approached 
primarily as private, internal matters (i.e., self-governance through deeper 
awareness, and self-made pledges to do better), or more through processes of 
collective governance? Or some combination? If a combination, then what 
balance between the private and public sectors? What balance between the 
sovereignty of the individual person, the sovereignty of the local community, 
the sovereignty of nations, and the sovereignty of the collectivity of peoples 
and nations? What values would shape a new, global ecological ethos? What 
kind of international law and juridical structures would be required? How 
should these questions of human sovereignty be tempered and harmonized 
with an understanding of the sovereignty of the Earth? 

When we try to answer these questions, we find existing socioeconomic and 
political models inadequate. In my view, Marx’s dialectical model, based on 
the oppositional dynamics of Hegel’s thesis—antithesis—synthesis, is too 
simplistic. To see the dynamic only in terms of a resolution of contradictions 
between two polar opposites does not allow for the incredible complexity of 
living systems and the multifaceted dynamics invloved in their functioning, or 
the many possible outcomes that may need to be considered in shaping a 
viable future.” 

Social Darwinism, which tried to apply the concept of “survival of the 
fittest” to socioeconomic relationships, is equally unsatisfactory. It stresses 
the competitive aspects of natural selection to justify unbridled competition. 
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In doing so it misapplies Darwin’s theories which also included an 
examination of survival made possible through cooperative patterns of 
behavior. Furthermore, like Marxism, it is too simplistic. It underestimates 
“the enormous complexity of ecological interaction involved in the selection 
process”? and also underrates the role of government and political structures 
in the social evolutionary processes. 

In Kenneth Boulding’s view, the more appropriate model is one based on 
an understanding of evolution and eco-systems, which are open to many 
possible directions. Unlike the Marxian and Social Darwinian models, the 
evolutionary model takes into account the zxremendous complexity of living 
systems, including human social systems. It also “opens up the possibility for 
very large improvements in public policy? made possible through 
evolutionary learning processes.” 

The role of entropy, says Boulding, has been greatly exaggerated. He 
suggests that the degradation of energy and matter can be better understood 
as the exhaustion of potential. But in open, living systems such as the Earth 
and human societies, new potential is recreated all the time. There is a 
“continuous exhaustion of potential and its equally continuous recreation or 
replenishment.”” A key aspect of unleashing new potential in both biological 
and social evolution is information or knowledge. In biological systems the 
instructions are genetic and largely unconscious; thus change occurs through 
genetic mutations. In human social systems the new knowledge or know-how 
is learned, more conscious, and carried in the heads of persons or stored in 
libraries, computers, customs, etc. Thus a key element in social evolution is 
mutations in learning or “know-how.” Such new learning helps to reduce 
errors in our images of the world and find more creative solutions to some of 
our problems. It provides a basis for more realistic appraisals of possible 
futures and courses of action. Boulding applies this to the critical challenges 
before us: how to solve the carbon dioxide threat, energy needs, resource 
scarcity, maldistribution, etc.®° While these are serious problems they are not 
insoluble. But they do involve new learning, new world views, a change of 
mind, human inventiveness and creativity. 

It is now of tantamount importance that our new learning include a 
deepened understanding of the Earth processes as a basis for human survival. 
Such a deepened understanding of living Earth processes also can provide a 
model for reconceptualizing security and sovereignty and developing more 
appropriate forms of governance for an emerging global civilization. 

One of the critical learning tasks we need to be involved in now is to 
discover and establish upper and lower limits for ecological health and for 
protecting our ecological life-line. This could help shape relevant principles 
and parameters of governance regarding global ecological security. In essence 
governance and sovereignty here would mean a delineation of areas of shared 
human responsibility for the fate of the Earth for present and future human 
survival. It could involve new covenants regarding our relationship with the 
Earth and each other. 
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Conclusion: some premises and principles for a system of global 
ecological security and responsibility 


I would like to assert the following premises and principles as important in 
moving toward a system of global ecological security and responsibility. They 
may also serve as a summary of some of the central points in this essay. 


1. Sovereignty of the Earth. The Earth does not recognize sovereignty as we 
now know it. The sovereignty of the Earth preceded and still supersedes 
human sovereignties. The sovereignty of the earth is not a static or finished 
state in which power is held within one entity or system. Rather, it is an 
interactive and dynamic process in which power and energy and authority are 
shared within a total system in ways that enhance the prospects for the 
continuance of life. Presently, in the name of sovereignty, states claim the 
right to exploit natural resources in their own borders; but state sovereignty 
does not carry with it the right to jeopardize the functioning of nature 
systems, even when the related activities are contained within national 
territories. 


2. Indivisibility of the earth. The world is politically divided, but the planet is 
ecologically united in interactive eco-systems and bioregions. Each bioregion 
is relatively self-sustaining, but only relatively. All are interdependent to some 
degree. There is only one air system, one water system, flowing around the 
entire planet, upon which all living systems depend. Birds, animals, waters, 
air cross political borders. A certain amount of decentralization in the social 
order is possible, but not total separation of parts from the whole. Some 
functions integral to the survival of all may require centralization, or pooling 
of sovereignties. 


3. Bioregional alliances. Ecological security and responsibility may require 
bioregional approaches to policy development, and with it the creation of 
ecological or bioregional alliances. Bioregions are not defined by political 
boundaries or economic interests. Rather 


a bioregion is an identifiable geographical area of interacting 
life-systems that is relatively self-sustaining in the ever-renewing 
processes of nature. The full diversity of life functions is carried out, 
not as individuals or as species, or even as organic beings, but as a 
community that includes the physical as well as the organic 
components of the region. 


Many environmental threats cannot be resolved by one nation. But nations 
who inhabit or border on one bioregion can be effective through collective 
action. The Mediterranean Action Plan and UNEP’s Regional Seas program 
are examples of states within the same bioregion, or bordering on the same 
region, taking effective multilateral action. 


4, Eco-values for ecological security. Ecological security requires a values base. 
Ecology is a new cultural force, necessitating the development of a new 
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culture of ecological responsibility. What are some values to generate, teach 
and institutionalize? They necessarily include: 


5. 


reverence for all life; valuirg the other, including all other life forms; 

the concept of universal herm. We must anticipate the effect of our activities 
and man-made substances on the total system; i 
intergenerational equity, an appreciation of future generations and their 
dependency on our choizes and sense of reponsibility; 

respect for diversity; evolution and life has proceeded on a path of increasing 
differentiation and complexification. This has implications for inter-human 
relations: true security can never be based on domination or elimination of 
differences; we need to respect and value the many cultures in our global 
sociosphere. It also has implications for human-Earth relations: true 
ecological security requires that we cherish the diversity in nature and 
learn the art of co-existence with other life forms as well as other humans. 
True security, and especially true ecological security can never be based on 
domination or elimination of differences. We need to learn to live together 
as good neighbors, learring the art of coexistence with other life forms. 
communion; affirmation o? the ways in which, despite all our diversity, we 
share in one life and are mutually interdependent.®! 


Intentionality. We must learn to live on the Earth with consciousness and 


intentionality, and not just surrender to custom. The future is increasingly a 
matter of human choice and human freedom. We need to will our way of life 
and take responsibility for creating a future in which life can continue in its 
incredible variety and beauty. 
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Restructuring in the Global Economy: 
From Pax Americana to Pax Nipponica? 


RicHARD LEAVER* 


Questions about the evolviag structure of world order are back on the agenda 
of contemporary international studies after an absence of more than a decade. 
The issue was extensively canvassed during the early phase of the era of 
detente, when many began to speculate about the consequences of the 
apparent conclusion of the Cold War.’ However, interest in the matter died 
off during the late 1970s, when the recrudescence of superpower hostilities 
suggested that talk of the end of bipolarity had been premature. Similarly, 
recent achievements in superpower arms control, combined with the apparent 
entrenchment of a campaign of economic reform in the USSR, provide some 
of the reasons why the issue now attracts a heightened sense of priority. 

The substantive issue is not new—but what is new is the framework from 
within which it is now studied and analysed. The earlier studies were 
primarily conducted from within the confines of classical political realism, 
where assumptions about zhe primacy of force and the centrality of the state 
in an anarchic international system were dominant. These served to 
marginalize, if not totally neglect, discussion of the economic dimensions of 
world order.” Today, the question of world order has primarily been taken up 
by the now-ascendant poltical economists of international relations whose 
analyses are driven, in large measure, by contemplation of the significance of 
economic changes under way within the global economy. Interest in the field 
of international political economy (IPE) has moved from being a minority 
and outsider taste to one of the most dynamic growth poles in the broader 
field of international relations. 

There are many ironies contained within this intellectual restructuring of 
international studies. On2 which is immediately apparent is seen in the 
revival of interest in the concept of ‘hegemonic powers’, and the significance 
of hegemons for the broader structure of the international system. These 
concerns are primarily manifest in the debates around what is now commonly 
called ‘hegemonic stability theory’. As with world order studies, the concept 
of hegemony is not new; it was previously extensively employed by a variety of 
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critics and would-be reformers of post-war US foreign policy. What is new is 
its acceptance—albeit in modified form—into the mainstream of the 
discipline at a time when the conventional wisdom would have us believe that 
hegemony is now a feature of the past.” Indeed, this ‘backward-looking’ 
theory has now come to dominate analyses of the future of world order. 

One manifestation of this intersection of contemporary world order studies 
with the theory of hegemonic stability is the interest which it generates in the 
question of possible Japanese dominance of the evolving international system. 
The problems thrown up by the crossing of paths between new intellectual 
fashions and old practical problems form the major focus of this paper. It is 
argued here that the vast majority of IPE literature seriously under-rates the 
prospects for a form of functional Japanese dominance of the international 
system of the future. 

To this end, the paper begins by looking, in the first section, at the 
changing pattern of Japanese ‘threats’ and US ‘responses’ that has become 
manifest in trans-Pacific economic relations during recent decades. Investi- 
gation of this pattern throws a good deal of light on the changing ways in 
which the evolution of these two powers carries the effect of shaping the future 
form of the international system; in particular, we note the emergence 
through time of the ‘dual nature’ of the Japanese threat, and the 
disappearance of offensive elements of geo-political strategy from US 
‘management’ of the Japanese threat in favour of a ‘managerial’ approach. 
This leads, in the second section, into an extensive discussion of the biases of 
IPE literature—both in general, and in the specific context of discussions 
concerning the future global impact of the Japanese economy. Finally, the 
third section of the paper returns to the theme of geopolitics, and shows how 
geopolitical initiatives retain central relevance to prediction about the 
possibilities for ‘Japanese hegemony’ of the international system of the future. 


A tale of two crises 


Throughout recent decades, there have been two specific points in time where 
the admiration and covert envy which normally accompany Anglo-Saxon 
commentary on ‘the Japanese economic miracle’ has been transformed into 
intense concern bordering on xenophobia about the threat of a future ‘Pax 
Nipponica’. These points of inversion usually coincide with times when there 
are general doubts about the direction of broad systemic changes in the 
established international order and in particular, with specific concerns about 
the threat which the Japanese miracle might pose to the viability of the 
leading role which the United States has traditionally played within the 
post-war order. 


The first crisis 


The first outbreak of this acute concern about ‘the Japanese threat’ became 
manifest in the late 1960s. At around this time, two century-long traditions in 
the structure of the international economy were broken: first, the United 
States recorded its first annual trade deficit; second, Japan registered its first 
trade surplus. Though there were other substantial components and deeper 
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causes to the US trade deficit, rapidly expanding Japanese exports—especial- 
ly of consumer manufactured goods and automobiles—made up the largest 
single component of this overall deterioration in the US trade balance. This 
bilateral situation was novel, for until 1965, the United States had always 
maintained a surplus in its trade with Japan. But by 1972, US imports from 
Japan (at US$9 billion) exceeded US exports to Japan by US$4 billion.* This 
reversal in the bilateral balance of US—Japanese trade was itself a major 
component in the mounting overall US external deficit that, in turn, eroded 
confidence in the fixed exchange rate system. Images of Japanese economic 
warfare became commonplace within the United States; the incumbent 
Secretary of Commerce within the Nixon administration perhaps expressed 
this sentiment in its purest form: ‘... the Japanese are still fighting the war 

. only now instead of a shooting war it is an economic war. Their 
immediate intention is to try to dominate the Pacific and then perhaps the 
world,’® 

Washington moved to head off any erosion of its overall position within the 
international system through a combination of economic and political policies 
which, though not solely directed at Tokyo, made their most dramatic impact 
along this particular axis of the Western alliance. This first manifestation of 
‘the Japanese threat’ was met, on the one hand, by a firm mercantilist rebuff 
in the form of Nixon’s ‘New Economic Policy’ of 1971.” The competitiveness 
of all imports into the US market was undermined by a 10% import 
surcharge. This impost, which was not lifted until agreements on the 
revaluation of other major currencies were in place, was ultimately followed 
by a dramatic revaluation of the Yen,® the negotiation of a number of new 
Voluntary Export Restrictions (VERs) affecting Japanese imports in 
particular,’ and the impact of the first ‘o:l shock’ which doubled the share of 
imported oil in Japanese imports.!° 

On the other hand, this unilaterally imposed protectionist response on the 
economic front was cast within the broader matrix of a strong conception of 
classical geopolitics, for at around the same time, the Nixon—Kissinger team 
embraced the diplomatic strategy of detente and began to promote general 
speculation about the desirability of an emerging five-power international 
balance.'’ Hence, while the various mercantilist weapons mentioned above 
were being brought into play, Washington moved, under the rubric of this 
strategy for a pentagonal balance, to outflank Tokyo politically through the 
secretive rapprochement with China. 

The policy of detente had different effects in different theatres; in Western 
Europe, it meshed neatly with, and complemented, the existing West German 
strategy of Ostpolitik. But in the Far East, the US act of ‘bringing China in 
from the cold’ left Japan geographically stranded between the two 
antagonistic communist powers that had only recently been engaged in 
military hostilites. Simply proximity to the major axis of military tension 
within the mooted pentagonal world order, combined with an insufficiency of 
means at Tokyo’s disposal to dissipate or influence this tension, sometimes 
forced hard choices on Tokyo regarding the allocation of priority in relations 
between the two major Communist powers. While more distant powers could 
avoid this trade-off and luxuriate in the apparent coming of a relatively 
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benign world order, Japan was left with most of the after-taste of the Cold 
War era. 

It was not only the deceptive and unilateral nature of this rapprochement 
which stung Tokyo, for as Buchan observed, ‘. . . talk of a five-power world in 
1971-2 had a profoundly unsettling effect upon Japan, since it assumed that 
she was being cast by another country for a role which she had not decided for 
herself and for which she was unprepared’.!? 

This US geopolitical initiative stirred memories inside Japanese elite circles 
of the traditional US attachment to China within the East Asian theatre—an 
attachment which had been summarily curtailed, to Japan’s economic and 
political benefit, with the success of Communist forces in China. It forcefully 
reminded Tokyo that the essentially bipolar structure of international power 
served their economic interests at the time very well. 

It is, in retrospect, hard to judge which of these two ‘Nixon shocks’—the 
direct costs of the mercantilist response, or the imputed costs to Japan 
wrapped up in the prospect of a restructured world order—made the most 
significant political impression within Japan. What can be said, however, is 
that the issue of Pax Nipponica was effectively removed for the time being 
from the agenda of immediate US political concerns. Japan’s rate of 
hyper-growth was halved within three years,’? and its overall trade surplus 
turned into a US$9 billion deficit in 1973. Across the Pacific, the US trade 
deficit, though it did not cross the line from red to black, was slashed by 
nearly 75% in 1973.'* 


The second crisis 


Nevertheless, within a decade, the perception of the Japanese economic threat 
returned to haunt US policy with a vengeance. This time around, the threat 
became manifest not at a time when US self-perception of their role in the 
international system stood at low ebb, but in the midst of Reagan’s attempts 
to make the United States ‘walk tall’ on the world stage. The economic basis 
for this rejuvenation of US ‘will’ lay in the combination of stimulatory 
internal deficits (largely caused by a nominal doubling of military spending in 
conjunction with regressive tax cuts) and a high dollar (due to the tight 
monetary policy initiated by Volcker) which emerged half-way through the 
first Reagan administration. These policies, which set the US economy on the 
path to a prolonged expansionary boom that has now lasted for over six years, 
iriduced massive inflows of both imports and then of foreign capital. 

Though Japanese exports were again by no means the only beneficiaries of 
this highly unusual conjunction of US domestic policies,'* they did gain a 
disproportionately large share of the US demand for imports. The ‘second 
coming’ of the Japanese threat was therefore marked, at first, by huge sectoral 
imbalances in bilateral US—Japanese trade—imbalances that were, especial- 
ly on the US side, orders of magnitude greater than the surpluses and deficits 
of the previous decade. So whereas, in 1971, the Japanese current account 
surplus had reached 2.3% of GNP, in 1984 it peaked at 2.9%. The more 
disturbing contrast lay on the other side of the bilateral ledger where the US 
current arcount deficit blew out from 0.5% of GNP in 1972 to a massive 2.6% 
in 1984. 
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In this climate, claims that these bilateral imbalances were caused by the 
Japanese departure from liberal domestic norms and international free trade 
became commonplace within the Uniced States in particular. Many 
commentators have taken liberties with Johnson’s characterization of the 
Japanese state as a ‘developmental state?” and accused Japan of pursuing 
‘adversarial’ trade policies'’—policies wh:ch allegedly depart from the more 
benign post-war norm of intra-industry trade by setting in motion a vicious 
form of inter-industry trade.'? MITI, as Kennedy humorously observes, has 
come to be regarded as ‘... a sort of economic equivalent to the famous 
Prussian general staff .?? 

These arguments are often expressed in shrill tones. Consider, for instance, 
the analysis made by Van Wolferen: 


... (t)he Japanese political-economic system fosters inward-looking 
attitudes. It is incapable of selfless gestures, but it can react with 
alacrity once it is imbued with a pervasive sense of crisis. In the 
growing conflict with America no significant Japanese adjustments 
can be expected until the entire establishment has been thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that there is a new reality to which they must 
adjust ... (n)o verbal threat can serve this purpose, because they 
have for many years proved quite empty.” 


This is of interest not because of the qua-ity of its analysis, but because the 
substance and tone bear a remarkable resemblance to George Kennan’s 
classical characterization of Soviet society.2” The policy implications of such 
analyses usually call for Japan to redress the bilateral balance of trade 
through greater import liberalization and domestic stimulation without any 
reciprocal concession from the United Staes.” This counsel has led others to 
wryly note that ‘. . . (n)o country except the United States has ever requested 
other countries to take actions to correct its own balance-of-payments 
deficits’.* 

However, the subsequent actions taken to contract this bilateral trade 
gap——primarily the coordinated G5 attack on the high value of the US dollar 
beginning with the 1985 Plaza agreement, in combination with bilateral 
agreements covering Japanese commercial and financial liberalization—have 
not been fully effective in achieving the desired ‘level playing field’; at best, 
they have yielded mixed results. While coordinated intervention against the 
US dollar has been spectacularly successful in revaluing the Yen from 260:1 
to 120:1 in roughly three years, the improved trade balance which was 
expected from these currency movements has been much more obdurate. 
There have been impressive gains in the overall level of Japanese imports, 
especially in agricultural goods where protectionism has previously been 
rampant,” but a sizeable part of this increase has been driven by higher levels 
of domestic growth,” and most of the increased importing activity has not 
been sourced from the United States. The 1988 MITI White Paper, for 
instance, reported that the overall level of imports for the previous year 
jumped 18%, with the biggest increases coming from the Asian NICs (50%) 
and the EC (26%), while the US share of this increase was well below average 
at 8.4%. 
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More worrying still is the fact that the overall US trade deficit, contrary to 
expectations, continued to rise from US$123 billion in 1984 to US$172 billion 
in 1986. Japan’s share of this absolutely rising overall US trade deficit did 
decline in relative terms from 53% in 1984 to 46% in 1986 and 36% by 
mid-1988,°8 and while the bilateral United States—-Japan trade balance 
declined absolutely when measured in yen terms, the politically significant 
fact is that the deficit continued to rise in absolute dollar terms from US$65 
billion to US$80 billion in 1986.79 The latest figures for the third quarter of 
1988 suggest that the decline in the bilateral Japanese trade surplus has 
stalled and may again be increasing. 

In addition, the extent to which the agreements underpinning the joint 
currency interventions which produced these partial and uneven improve- 
ments in the trade balance might continue to be honoured remains a matter of 
some conjecture. Because the joint interventions are secret, they do not have 
sufficient transparency to be seen to be honoured. Though the Japanese 
appear to have a good record in relation to the managed fall of the dollar,’! 
the United States is nonetheless the only major country which publishes 
details of its currency interventions. Leaving the problem of continuing trust 
aside, the extent to which coordinated interventions can hope to be decisive 
over the longer run in shaping the much more potent private forces that now 
dominate global currency markets remains problematic. The comments made 
in Australia by West German Finance Minister Bangemann are apposite at 
this point: ‘... (w)e cannot fight against the market for a long time .. . the 
market forces are much too strong. Coordinated central bank intervention can 
only inspire the markets to be more stable . . .’.3? In a post-crash financial 
environment marked by the increasing incidence of the threat to use economic 
force as a remedy for specific bilateral trade imbalances, the perpetuation of 
the political will necessary to support this frail structure of multilateral 
management cannot be taken for granted. 

But what is even more distinctive of this second coming of the threat of Pax 
Nipponica is its two-dimensional form. These attempts to manage the 
bilateral trade balance through adjustment of exchange rates have given rise 
to a further acute asymmetry in the trans-pacific bilateral capital account. 
The sudden rise of the United States to the inglorious position of the world’s 
pre-eminent debtor”? has been paralleled by the rise of Japan to the position 
of the world’s major creditor nation and capital exporter.’* Japanese foreign 
investment, which was traditionally restrained throughout the long boom, has 
risen from US$4.6 billion in 1980 to US$10.1 billion in 1984—at which point 
Japan was the third largest holder of foreign assets.” By 1986 the annual 
figure for capital exports had more than doubled again to US$22.3 billion.*® 
Japan is poised to become the major disburser of foreign aid, a role which it 
already enjoys within the Pacific region.*” But more importantly for our 
purposes is the fact that the United States’ internal deficits have been 
financed in large measure by Japanese purchases of short-term US Treasury 
bonds.” The low status accorded to these investments is accurately captured 
by the term used to describe them around Tokyo—‘junk bonds’.*? 

The most benign interpretation that could be placed on this conjunction of 
trade and financial asymmetries would be that the United States will, in 
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future, require substantial export surpluses to finance the large overseas 
interest payments that have been incurrec in the present. Given, however, the 
necessity to maintain high US domestic interest rates as an attraction for the 
foreign capital needed to finance the deficit, it is hard to see how a boom in 
US investment might be lying just around the corner. Proposals to let the 
dollar fall below the present ‘working flocr’ of 125 Yen*® raise the prospect of 
a Japanese refusal to hold dollars, which in turn leads to more malign 
interpretations of this financial interdependence that might draw on the 
lessons of the Iranian asset freeze.* 

The second coming of ‘the threat of Pax Nipponica’ can therefore be said to 
have assumed a two-dimensional form. The uniqueness of this has been 
accurately observed by Kennedy: ‘(w)hat seems remarkable at this stage is 
that the surge in Japan’s “invisible” financial role is occurring before there is 
any significant erosion of its immense “visible” industrial lead, as happened 

in the British case’. The implication to be drawn from this 
two-dimensional form of the threat is that it is unlikely to vanish either 
through acts of macroeconomic policy coordination or through unilateral acts 
of mercantilist retribution. A challenge or: both the trade and capital accounts 
may be manageable, but it will remain menacing and ever-present. 

It is important to observe not only the changing and more menacing form 
of the present Japanese threat, but also the weaker nature of the mix of 
economic and political initiatives through which Washington sought to 
‘manage’ this second crisis. As noted above, the US response to the initial 
threat of Pax Nipponica combined, with equal weight, economic mercantilist 
and geopolitical elements. On the second coming, the mix of economic and 
political components in the US response was completely different. 

This time around, the threat of unilateral protectionist legislation was 
largely held in reserve‘? while action was taken on a multilateral front in the 
form of the G5 Plaza agreement to push down the value of the US dollar. This 
effort at exchange rate management also had a political dimension, for the 
fact that an agreement was reached within the G5 indicates a degree of 
political consensus to undertake a certain course of action—namely, to 
secretly coordinate currency interventions by central banks. None the less, 
this political dimension went no further than constructing a consensus for an 
economistic and technocratic response. There was no analogue, on this 
occasion, of the geopolitical dimension which was so evident in earlier US 
management of the threat of Pax Nipponica. 

This absence of a geopolitical dimension to US responses is important to 
observe because it is counter-intuitive. One might have expected technocratic 
and managerial response to predominate when the possibilities for 
international management of trade frictions were greatest and the 
implications of management were least onerous. But today, international 
policy coordination is largely a euphemism for domestic restructuring; it goes 
far beyond the difficult enough task of macroeconomic coordination and 
impinges centrally on matters of great domestic import, including cultural 
values.** To the extent that the stakes entailed in international management 
are today higher and more preciously valued at the domestic level, the 
probability of successful management must be rated correspondingly lower. 
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Conversely, today we live in a world where almost none of the cherished 
international structures and certainties of the past can be taken for granted. 
Some have been audacious enough to talk, arguably prematurely, of a 
‘post-nuclear world’;*° but the reality of other fundamental economic changes 
at the regional level—the restructuring of the economic system of the USSR; 
the European Community’s movement towards a single integrated 
market—is now less doubtful. The moments when economic regional 
restructuring is in the air are precisely the times when one, might expect to see 
geopolitical moves by major actors concerned about their future position in an 
uncertain world. When the successful management of the prevailing 
international structures looks increasingly improbable, and those structures 
are themselves uncertain in the face of fundamental regional changes, 
geopolitical gambits present one way of changing the shape of the matrix 
within which future short-run pay-offs will be decided. 

Yet paradoxically, the United States played its historic geopolitical 
joker—the ‘China card’—well before its time, and then did not follow 
through with the hand.*® No recent US Administration has been able to 
articulate a positive future vision of the role of the China card; insofar as it 
had a rational use, it was primarily expended in a backward-looking defence 
of the established Cold War security order. In retrospect, even this negative 
and defensive use of the geopolitical option seems to have been purely 
temporary, for the Reagan administration, during its most bellicose phase, 
seemed not to value even that role for the PRC. 

The way is therefore open for other powers to make their bids in shaping 
the broad parameters of political accommodation, conflict and resource 
endowment—matters which are the subject of geopolitics—within which 
future patterns of influence within the international system will be acted out. 
The central argument of this paper is that the future potential for 
fundamental geopolitical redefinition of those broad defining parameters now 
rests primarily with Japan, and that any contemplation of the prospects for a 
Pax Nipponica which ignores those geopolitical possibilities is fundamentally 
misconceived. In this regard, it will be argued that the framework through 
which questions about the future of the world order are today 
conducted—namely, the highly fashionable literature on international 
political economy—is less than helpful; it carries within it a series of biases 
that not only systematically exclude consideration of the possibilities for 
geopolitical initiative, but which incline towards the managerial style of 
response that have been, and will continue to be, ever less productive. To this 
extent, IPE literature directs attention to variables that may only have 
transitory relevance over the longer run, and away from those that might well 
be decisive in determining the future of the world order. 


Japan and the future of the world order 


The possibility of future Japanese dominance of the international system is a 
question: which has attracted an increasing amount of interest in the current 
tense climate of US—Japanese relations described above. The arguments and 
conclusions reached by the various scholars who have addressed the issue 
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differ in detail; there is, how2ver, widespread agreement about the substantial 
difficulties which stand in the way of a full-blown Pax Nipponica and, 
increasingly, about the likelihood of some form of Japanese-US ‘joint 
hegemony’. 

Ezra Vogel has captured his dominant spirit by talking of the possibility of 
a ‘limited and uneven Pax Nipponica’ based on economic leverage used in 
pursuit of neo-mercantilist ends, but held back from its full potential by a 
relative lack of military strength and a limited ability to attract wider political 
support. He emphasized Toxyo’s military dependence as the major constraint 
on the emergence of a full-blown Pax Nipponica; this was argued to restrict 
Japan, at best, to co-partn=rship wich US defence arrangements.*’ Similar 
general conclusions were ~eached at around the same time by Takashi 
Inoguchi in his characterization, and open advocacy, of Japan as a 
‘supporter’ of US hegemony.*® More recently, Fred Bergsten has dusted off 
an old idea of his from tke age of Trilateralism about ‘bigemony’*? and 
suggested its applicability te the mutual dependence which exists between the 
US need for Japanese capital and the Japanese need for US markets.°° This 
idea has also attracted the attention of some financial journalists.*! 

All of these arguments rest on some conception of the nature of, and the 
components of, a hegemoni= power, and <o that extent, they can be regarded 
as reflections of the now Lighly fashionable and voluminous literature on 
international political economy. It is therefore necessary to make a detour 
into an evaluation of the theory of IPE. It will be argued that the very nature 
of the ‘historic reconciliation’ between international economics and 
international politics which underpins the majority of the recent IPE 
literature systematically imparts a series of biases which distort the analysis 
to—and seriously underrate the prospects fer—the emergence of an effective 
form of Japanese dominance. 


The ‘historic reconciliation’ behind IPE 


The intellectual separation which traditionally existed in international studies 
between ‘high’ and ‘low’ pclitics began to break down with the advent of the 
era of detente, when a whol= range of economic problems suddenly impinged 
on the consciousness of such devout adherents of realpolitik as Henry 
Kissinger. From that point in time onwards, the practice of statecraft called 
for a theory capable of effec:ing a reconciliation between these two traditions. 
The creation of some form of international political economy was 
ordained——but what was not ordained was the nature of that reconciliation. 

Political realists, of course, had long regarded the state as a unitary 
actor—indeed, the actor—in internacional relations. But the maintenance of 
this entrenched predisposition was by no means the only direction potentially 
available in fashioning the embryonic field of IPE. Indeed during early years 
when this need was realized, much of tke original literature came from the 
stable of the interdependence tradition and explicitly qualified the 
state-centric bias in the international relations discipline. This literature 
offered two possibilities. F:rst, it could give a place in the sun within the 
discipline’s new order to a range of non-state actors, spanned at the extremes 
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by Rosenau’s poles of ‘the tourist and the terrorist.” Second, it offered the 
possibility of inquiring into the triadic relationship between the form of the 
state, the structure of the society over which it exercised its theoretical 
sovereignty, and the patterns of international behaviour that were generated 
in the interaction of these state—society complexes. In both of these aspects, 
early work of this genre was revolutionary in its potential, for it threatened 
to undermine the ‘levels-of-analysis’ argument around which political realism 
established its claim for a distinctive intellectual niche. 

This revolutionary potential was foreclosed by what must now be regarded 
as the single most influential source in shaping the current orthodoxy in 
IPE—Krasner’s Defending the National Interest.°* This text sought to dispense 
with the ‘society-centred’ interpretations of US foreign policy in the Third 
World advanced by both liberals and neo-marxists by painstakingly 
constructing an inductive ‘rational actor’ model of the state on the foundation 
of a deeper, underlying political irrationality which borrowed heavily from 
Pareto’s idea of ‘non-logical’ behaviour.” Krasner therefore conferred on the 
then relatively unformed field of IPE the two essential characteristics of 
political realism—state centrism and moral dualism. Hence the majority of 
recent US IPE literature—and the field is dominated by US literature—has 
mimicked traditional realist concerns about the importance of ‘order’ in the 
international economy. 

This mimicry is most immediately apparent in the ‘new grand debate’ 
which now dominates the field of IPE—the debate over the theory of 
hegemonic stability. According to the most skeletal and original form of this 
theory,°° the absence of a clearly dominant economic hegemon in the 
contemporary international economy leads to the under-provision of the 
‘public good’ of ‘orderly rules’ for international économic transactions from 
which all nations would benefit.°’ As Kindleberger forcefully puts the case, 
‘... for the world economy to be stabilized, there needs to be a 
stabilizer—one stabilizer’°®. The corollary of the theory is that the absence of 
a hegemon within the contemporary international political economy sets in 
motion, at uncertain speed, a downward-spiralling process of increasing 
entropy where sub-optimal outcomes for all actors are the norm. 

Hegemonic stability theory has its strong points. It provides a powerful 
critique of free market thinking by asserting, in the clearest possible terms, 
that an open international economic system is not a natural tendency arising 
from the unfettered interplay of market forces; on the contrary, liberal rules 
are the artifact of a dominant power. It also allows for some degree of dialogue 
with traditions that were previously excluded from the discipline on largely 
ideological ground—the classical marxist debates about the nature and 
political consequences of modern imperialism provide a case in point.°? 

But the most important consequence is that the thesis is not at all a critique 
of political realism so much as a replication of it in the economic domain, for 
the theory does to the international economy what scholars of international 
relations long did to the international system. Hence, just as the search for 
‘order’ in an anarchic international system was the main concern of post-war 
political realism, so now that same search for ‘order’—a liberal order—has 
come to dominate the field of IPE, and justify the almost singular policy 
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obsession of many of its proponents with defending the remnants of the 
‘liberal regimes’ and ‘orderly rules’ put in place by the United States during 
its phase of unquestioned dominance. It is, as Fitzpatrick has noted, 
paradoxical to witness how IPE literature is embracing a ‘rational actor’ 
model of state behaviour at the very time when this is becoming less 
fashionable among international relations scholars with more ‘traditional’ 
concerns such as deterrence theory.®’ To this extent, US IPE literature has 
become the new home of the old orthodoxies of political realism. 

This replication of political realism introduces a number of inter-related 
biases into the field of IPE and these biases, in turn, have particularly adverse 
effects on prognostications about the prespects for a Pax Nipponica. These 
mutually supporting biases—we shall call them the biases towards 
economism, in favour of state-centrism, towards universalism, and towards 
economistic pluralism—converge on one significant and highly visible point 
in the definition of what is the central concept of IPE literature, the concept of 
hegemony. It is here that these biases can best be identified and their adverse 
practical consequences understood. 


The second coming of hegemony 


A theory about hegemonic stability requires a concept of hegemony. Recent 
attempts to construct one are, as was noted earlier, highly ironic in two 
senses: the first, in the oversight of the substantial pre-history of the 
concept;® the second, in the ‘respectability’ of the enterprise now that the 
actual exercise of hegemony by any power is widely agreed to be a thing of the 
past and an improbable feature of the future. 

But there is more than irony to these features of the recent intellectual 
history of the concept; the irony disguises substantive concerns about the 
biases that issue from the manner in which the concept is now being mapped 
out. The ‘late-development’ of the concept means, among other things, that 
there are widely competing claims about the range of empirical referents 
which inform the concept. As Keohane notes, mainstream usage seems to 
equate hegemony with dominance in four specific issue-areas—over raw 
materials, the sources of capital, markets, and the provision of highly valued 
goods.® Keohane actually deviates from this by emphasizing the importance 
of control over access to cheap oil.®* Kindleberger’s ‘single stabiliser’, on the 
other hand, provides a market for ‘distress goods’, a steady flow of capital, 
and a re-discount mechanism to furnish liquidity when the monetary system 
is frozen. Some scholars seem to prefer a more flexible approach where 
elements can be brought into the definition as the need arises,® while for 
others who talk of hegemonic decline it is possible to infer the elements which 
are implicit in the meaning of hegemony from the indices of hegemonic 
decline which they marshall as evidence. 

The pertinent point is not the obvious one that there is a notable lack of 
consensus about the attributes of a hegemon, though that is true enough. 
Rather, the point is that all of these various definitions exhibit a series of 
common biases. These will be outlined, and their practical effects on the 
analysis of the prospects for a Pax Nipponica explored. 
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Bias 1: towards the theory of public goods. The first bias is highly visible. All of 
the intellectual traditions which previously employed a concept of hegemony 
shared, in different ways, an argument about how the United States accrued 
some form of what Gaullists called ‘exorbitant privilege’ from its hegemonic 
position; indeed, it was precisely for this reason that the concept was regarded 
in mainstream circles as highly pejorative. Now that the exercise of hegemony 
is deemed to have been a feature of the past, and that when it existed it 
provided the ‘public good’ of order, it has become a respectable mainstream 
concern. In short, hegemonic stability theory has been purged of any 
connotation of disproportionate private benefit. 


Bias 2: towards US universalism. The second bias is seen in the attempt to 
make a general model out of what is perceived as the US experience; for this 
reason, it is referred to as the bias towards US universalism. Generalization 
based on popular interpretations of US experience is a deeply ingrained 
tendency in much post-war social science; its presence in much of the 
literature on political development theory has been carefully noted.® 
Similarly, an inductively generated theory of hegemonic stability requires a 
prototype, and in this case, it is provided by a highly selective boiling-down of 
US post-war experience with some—but minimal—additions and qualifica- 
tions from the 19th-century British experience.® 

There are some strands in current IPE debates which, potentially, could 
work against this tendency to universalization of the US experience. Those 
who once eagerly recorded the contemporary US decline from hegemony 
using indices based in the immediate post-war years have been gradually 
forced to take on board the critical point made by Russett and others that the 
period 1945-1950 is hardly typical of the post-war US experience.’ This 
argument could be extended from its current narrow form—as an argument 
about the appropriate ‘starting date’ for the benchmark measurement of US 
hegemony—to a more expansive argument about ‘US exceptionalism’. US 
hegemony, it will later be argued, was real enough, but it cannot be theorized 
by looking only to the United States’ post-war international position. 


Bias 3: towards state-centrism. As has been documented above, the neo-realist 
construction of IPE explicitly revolves around an inductively based theory of 
the state. This particular reaffirmation of the importance of the state is doubly 
worrying, for not only are non-state actors pushed into the background in this 
construction of the international domain, but there is also no place left for 
investigations of the contribution of ‘private actors’ in shaping the social 
structures which lie behind state apparatuses. IPE, in short, replicated the 
thoroughly orthodox ‘levels-of-analysis problem’ of traditional international 
relations when it followed Krasner’s path.” Within this straitjacket, one 
could not go beyond simple categorizations of state apparatuses. Some are 
content to rank them on a scale from ‘strong’ to ‘weak’;”! others point to the 
existence of ‘embedded liberalism’ within the domestic sphere’*—but then 
regard the character of that social order as off limits, as a matter for 
‘comparative politics’. Hence possibilities which were once open for 
constructing an international political economy capable of linking the 
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changing behaviour of states to their evolving social structures fell to others, 
most especially the historical sociolozists.’* 

In particular, the state-centrism of IPE theory leads it to ignore what may 
well be the most important charge in the structure of the post-war 
international economy—-th2 unevenly paced but monotonous shift towards 
greater degrees of freedom for private actors in the two central domains of 
international commercial and financial relations. One of the much-ignored 
features of the era of US hegemony was the extent to which, because of the 
compounded effects of nearly two decades of depression and war, the power of 
the state over ‘civil society’ was almost everywhere enhanced. Shonfield was 
among the first in the post-war period to notice what he called ‘the shifting 
balance between public and private power within states, but the 
consequences of this changing balance on patterns of interaction and 
dominance in the internat_onal sphere have, as noted above, either been 
ignored or inadequately theorized by hegemonic stability theorists. Gilpin’s 
most recent book provides Dut one telling example of this.’® 


Bias 4: towards ‘economistic p'uralism’. ‘This bias is evident in the long lists of 
the various components which different scholars see as the essence of 
hegemonic dominance—ir. money, markets, raw materials, etc. This 
‘economistic pluralism’ is = necessary consequence of the structural realist 
synthesis that underlies the contemporary construction of IPE; structural 
realism has the effect of substituting a series of self-contained power struggles 
over specific issue-areas for the more traditional realist conception of single, 
undifferentiated struggle fr ‘aggregate’ international power.” What is 
conspicuously absent from these ‘shoppinz-lists’ of the attributes of hegemony 
is any conception of the relationship between these alleged attributes of a 
hegemon (and any significent place for geopolitical concerns). 


Reconfiguring the hegemonic prototype 


The practical effects of this series of kiases are, in large measure, convergent. 
The biases towards US universalism and the theory of public goods are both 
based on a poor reading of post-war history. On the other hand, the biases 
towards state centrism and economistic pluralism also converge in their 
analytical consequences. Both exclude certain domains from the field of 
IPE—the domains of domestic social structure and the domain of geopolitics 
have already been noted. These omitted fields are, in turn, at the core of the 
historical inadequacies promoted by biases ] and 2. 

Though limitations of space and time do not enable these historical 
inadequacies to be detailed in any depth here, the main outlines of the 
argument in relation to thes2 various biases can be briefly sketched out. This 
is not simply a matter of correcting the historical record, although it is 
certainly worth doing for this reason alone; more importantly, it is also a 
means to generating the rigFt sorts of questions to ask about the prospects for 
Pax Nipponica. 

It is widely agreed that the US position within the international economy at 
the end of the war was marked in relztion to other powers by large surpluses 
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on both the trade and capital accounts, and by Washington’s-ability to have 
already obtained agreement in principle to the broad nature and purpose of 
its preferred form of a multilateral economic framework. From the point in 
time where the Truman Doctrine was elaborated, the policy of containment 
drew down upon these dual surpluses and this congenial multilateral 
framework to first reconstruct, and then buttress, the main features of the 
social order beyond the reach of direct Soviet control. There can be little 
doubt that the economic effects of the policies which enacted containment 
were highly welcomed by incumbent elites beyond US borders, for they very 
substantially lowered their estimates about the short-run costs of post-war 
reconstruction and development.” 

But to conclude from this that these policies were nothing more than a 
selfless act of international benevolence on the American part is to adopt a 
highly partial view, for the piecing together of this sphere of political influence 
was simultaneously an act which preserved the main features of the domestic 
social order within the United States. The ‘New Left’ historians of the Cold 
War were quite correct in pointing to the domestic opportunity costs of 
foreign policy inaction, for if US capital surpluses could not have been 
pumped out of the domestic domain into the US sphere of influence to create 
a market for buoyant and productive US industry, the United States would 
either have lapsed back into the depression or been forced to undertake a 
radical restructuring of the domestic social system.” 

In this sense, the active internationalist foreign policy mapped out by 
Washington simultaneously addressed and meliorated the most pressing 
weaknesses in prevailing social structures both at home and abroad. The form 
of post-war US hegemony did not give rise to a universally available ‘public 
good’ so much as a series of differently structured and essentially 
incommensurable ‘private goods’. This amounts to saying that the nature and 
mode of functioning of US hegemony cannot be determined without reference 
to the character of the social structures of the states which then made up the 
international system. 

The important corollary for our concerns is that insofar as contemporary 
IPE retains the traditional realist focus on the state as an independent actor, 
and steers well clear from consideration of the ‘domestic’ realm, it remains 
unable to capture the essential nature of the phenomenon it seeks to 
describe—namely, the nature of hegemonic power. 

Hegemonic stability theory, in that it is based on this poor understanding of 
post-war history, also created a weak basis for predictions about the prospects 
of Japanese dominance. No power can live up to the exaggerated standards 
set down by bad history. By the inflated norms of hegemonic stability theory, 
there is no doubt that contemporary Japan is a poorly endowed candidate for 
future hegemonic status. Even if Japanese economic growth continues to 
outpace the OECD average, the theory suggests that the increment of power 
which Tokyo accrues because of positive balances on the trade and long-term 
financial balances—-two of the widely agreed indices of a hegemonic 
power—must be severely discounted because of its continued dependence on 
the ‘public goods’ of the trade, financial and security systems provided by the 
United States. 
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Itis not disputed here that Japanese gcvernments are unlikely to generate 
by themselves the liberal international regimes which have been a vital 
precondition for their past successes.” If this is theoretically regarded as a 
precondition for hegemonic status, then cooperation with the United States 
therefore becomes the only feasible option for future Japanese governments. 
In this sense, the theory of hegemonic stability provides both a justification 
for, and a defence of the effectiveness of, ‘managerial’ overtures by 
Washington in response to short-term Japanese strengths. But the 
over-inflated standards which the theory sets up for would-be hegemons 
means that the issue which is being addressed is itself highly artificial. In this 
sense, the conclusions derived from the debate about possible Japanese 
dominance provides a clear case of how a research agenda can be 
‘theory-driven’. 

If, however, the underpinnings of hegemonic power are not conceived in 
terms of the provision of universally available public goods, then the 
substantive issue of possible Japanese dominance remains an open concern. It 
was argued above that the essence of US hegemony lay in the ability to pursue 
international policies that simultaneously addressed both domestic weaknes- 
ses and the weaknesses confronting incumbent elites within its projected 
sphere of influence. Hegemony killed two important birds with one stone. 
There is no prima facie reason why we should demand more than this when 
we inquire into the prospects for Japanese dominance. 


Towards a Pax Nipponica? 


With these caveats about the biases of hegemonic stability theory in mind, 
what can be said about the prospects for Pax Nipponica? It will be argued in 
this section that this prospect needs to be taken more seriously than the 
current IPE literature is inclined to do, and—more specifically—that the real 
obstacles standing in the way of a Pax Nipponica are not economic, but 
political. Furthermore, it will be suggested that the chances for the Japanese 
to break through these political obstacles to a functional hegemony are better 
than for any other single power within the international system as it is 
presently evolving. 

The steps which lead to this conclusion need to be outlined before they are 
investigated in greater detail. First, it seems unlikely that there will be any 
substantial rearrangement over the medium-term—either consciously or 
involuntarily—of the existing form of order (or disorder) in the international 
economic framework. That system is widely seen as standing on the brink ofa 
precipitous decline into ‘economic closure’ along the lines of the 1930s, and 
the fear of the unthinkable consequences of closure provides the impetus 
behind most proposals for a rejuvenation of the multilateral economic order. 
It will be argued that though the description of the international economic 
_ order as being ‘on the brink’ is correct, the final fall into the abyss—or the 
step back from it through an invigorated process of multilateral economic 
diplomacy—are both unlikely. In skort, living on the brink has become a 
more or less permanent condition for the international economic order—short 
of a fundamental political re-ordering from within the system. 
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Second, Japan’s late-developer’s obsession with ‘catching up’ has been 
remarkably successful both through the long boom and through the more 
recent recessionary period. There are good reasons to expect that this pattern 
of superior Japanese economic performance will persist well into the future. 
As a consequence, the hopes that are currently held for some form of order 
based on Japanese—US joint management or ‘bigemony’ will become too 
politically complex over time. 

Third, it will be argued that the most likely escape from the dilemma posed 
by the absence of international order is not to be found through some form of 
reinvigorated multilateral economic diplomacy, but rather as a consequence 
of the opportunities which now arise for new geopolitical accommodations. 
These opportunities are thrown up by the various programmes for economic 
restructuring which are now firmly scheduled to take place at the regional 
level of the global economy. 

Two of these regional programmes of economic restructuring can now be 
spoken of with a high degree of certainty—the European Community’s 
movement towards the Single Integrated Market (SIM) by 1992, and the 
USSR’s embrace of market-oriented perestroika. Over the medium term, the 
entrenchment of these programmes will generate various opportunities—and 
_ pose certain constraints—to other powers in the wider international system. 
It is argued that, from among the field of possible permutations and 
combinations which are, in the abstract, equally possible, the most probable 
revolves around some re-accommodation between the USSR and Japan, 
which would in turn lay the foundation for a functional form of Japanese 
dominance over the wider international] system. 


The stability of the decaying international economic order 


Since the destruction of the integrity of the Bretton Woods system in 1971, it 
has been evident that the international economy as a whole, and the national 
components within it, have both displayed a markedly lower overall growth 
trajectory.®! This pattern of sluggish and sometimes negative growth is likely 
to persist into the future, for as Stewart has shown the unstructured form of 
economic interdependence which today prevails contains within it an in-built 
‘deflationary bias’.®* In spite of this bias—indeed, because of it—it is 
increasingly less likely, with the passage of time, that any new proposals for 
comprehensive institutional reform of the kind advanced in the 1970s by the 
G7 or the Trilateralists will get off the ground. 

The need for comprehensive institutional reform is not questioned here and 
it is not difficult to piece together, in the abstract, the central elements to a 
reformist plan which would contribute to a world economy that is both more 
equitable and efficient.” As Cooper has argued, it is not for the absence of 
workable solutions that the current malaise persists.°* That much said, the 
capability of any single state, and the collective will of any combination of 
states, to institute such reforms are both manifestly deficient. The erosion of 
the multilateral norms which once governed international finance and trade 
has exposed the more intractable domestic bedrock of divergent social, 
economic and political structures within the major OECD states.®° 
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Consequently, the specific reforms which any one state apparatus might 
favour are unlikely to attract wide support except when there is a shared 
interest in crisis management. The pocr history of nearly 15 years of 
Western ‘summiteering’ should be sufficient testimony to this.” It is therefore 
tempting to say that one of the more enduring, if pessimistic, features of the 
international system is the inverse relationship which seems to exist between 
the need for institutional reform and the politico-economic capability to enact 
ite 

The experience of living in an environment marked by the slow decay of 
multilateral institutions has long been recognized as posing a threat—the 
threat of a potentially cataclysmic reversior. to a loose system of neo-colonial 
trading and financial blocs. The prospects for comprehensive mercantilist 
closure consciously touched off by a major trading state has been discussed 
ever since the US demonetization of gold in 1971, and the desire to pre-empt 
this widely agreed ‘worse case’ is the one point on which all of the otherwise 
divergent proposals for institutional reform of the international economy in 
the past two decades have shared common ground.®? However, it remains 
hard to see how a neo-colonial design could be overlaid on the more finely 
grained pattern set by the massive internationalization of production and 
banking that has boomed in recent decades. Semi-closure around the sub-set 
of traded goods still produced in their entirezy within national economies is, of 
course, more possible, and may actually ke the most likely outcome if the 
current Uruguay Round of trade negotiations comes to nothing. But even 
under these regressive conditions, there would need to be enough residual 
‘openness’ in economic relations between the loose blocks defined by 
semi-closure to cater for the reality that an increasing proportion of financial 
and productive activities are undertaken within a genuinely international 
division of labour. 

During the mid-1980s, therefore, the more pertinent fear has been that a 
reversion to tighter blocs might be involuntarily triggered as a by-product of 
the massive collapse of international banking, itself caused by the injudicious 
over-exposure of the Western financial system to sovereign debt in the Third 
World.” In more recent times, this threat of involuntary contraction seems to 
have receded somewhat; the combinaticn of ad hoc measures that make up 
the ‘muddling through’ approach of the World Bank Group has clearly not 
solved the debt problem, but it has contained the consequences of any single 
financial default which might previously have simulated a system-wide 
crash.” 

The sum total of these trends is that tke institutional structure of the world 
economy seems largely stuck with tke present form of disorder; both 
hegemonic and pluralist solutions that might ‘rescue’ the international 
economic order look equally unlikely. One could say that an international 
economy in which there is a high degree of internationalization of production 
and finance places a high floor under the consequences which might otherwise 
flow from disagreement over the shape of multilateral policy, and a low ceiling 
above which the capability and will of national authorities cannot rise. The 
gap between this high floor and low ceiling defines a constricted space in 
which attempts to promote the growth of individual national economies is 
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stymied by the even stronger desire to keep inflation low, so that increasingly 
vicious competition over export markets becomes the only acceptable solution 
to national development. 


The improbability of bigemony 


Japan’s long held late-developer’s obsession with ‘catching up’ to the West 
has been remarkably successful both through the earlier and easier times of 
‘the long boom’ and through the more recent period marked by the 
institutional decay and deflationary bias described above. The social and 
political basis of this superior performance through good and bad times was 
frequently overlooked by those who first: inquired into the causes of the 
‘Japanese miracle’. Economists pointed to isolated (if important) features 
such as high savings rates? and the relatively small share of government 
spending as a proportion of GNP,” while other social scientists pondered the 
economic significance of the cultural traits allegedly unique to what Nakane 
once called ‘the vertical society’* which seemed to explain the high 
productivity and political passivity of Japanese labour. 

It is only more recently that Western scholarship has begun to probe 
beneath the aggregate outcome of smooth and rapid growth to uncover a 
deeply set pattern of economic dualism and sectorally unbalanced economic 
growth, in which the small size of the state is more than compensated for by 
powerful mechanisms of indirect control and influence which stimulate an 
extreme form of bureaucratic rule. In two areas, this indirect influence is 
particularly important. First, it enables a vital form of industry policy under 
the ‘administrative guidance’ of MITI. This has allowed the centre of gravity 
of industrial growth to shift up ‘a ladder of technological capabilities’ from 
low-wage industries to ‘smokestack’ industries, and, more recently, to high 
technology knowledge-intensive industries. Acute domestic competition is 
maintained throughout, with firms competing for development of the 
favoured product,” while old industries, whose competitive edge is deemed to 
be irrecoverable, can be quickly and quietly phased away.” 

Equal significance must also be given to the mode of indirect influence 
which binds the capital market to industry through the mediation of the 
bureaucracy. Here tight government regulation of monetary policy and 
strictly hierarchical relationship between the Bank of Japan and commercial 
banks creates powerful means for government leverage over the sectoral locus 
of industrial growth through highly nuanced relationships of financial 
dependency. Small ‘signals’ imparted either through monetary policy or ‘seed 
loans’ to selected firms become magnified many times over through these 
inter-linked channels. This chain of dependence extends downward through 
the dualistic economic structure to the large number of small subcontractors, 
which function as ‘shock-absorbers’ for large industry during economic 
downturns and facilitate quick expansion in upturns.%” 

This unique social basis for economic growth has promoted flexibility in the 
face of externally induced adversity. There is no better example of this than in 
the quick adjustment which resource-dependent Japan was able to make to 
the two ‘oil shocks’. Where one might have expected the high dependence on 
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imported oil to cripple economic performance, Japan was quicker to adjust 
than other OECD countries with less exposure to the international oil 
market.°® Where one migkt have expected the recent lower oil prices to 
increase Japanese dependerce pn oil, interventionist policy has been able to 
maintain a long-run focus cn energy diversification.” The ability to'sustain 
strategic goals in unfavourable circumstances is one of the greatest assets of 
the Japanese economy. 

It is therefore probable that Japanese growth will continue to outstrip that 
of all other OECD countries through the years ahead, and Kennedy has listed 
some good reasons why this sutcome should be expected. He points in 
particular to the benefits which resource-dependent Japan will continue to 
reap from secular declines in the terms of trade for primary commodities; to 
the vitality of industrial policy; to the continued high domestic savings rate; to 
the virtually guaranteed home market of the products of Japanese industry; to 
the high level of training of the Japanzse workforce; and to Japan’s ascension 
to the status of the major creditor nation.'°° If we accept the validity of his 
reasoning and his conclusion, what does it imply so far as the prospects for 
successful joint US—Japanese management of the international economy is 
concerned? Can, as many scholars now suggest, the current and growing 
financial and mercantile strengths of Japan be traded off against their dual 
dependence on access to the US market and on US strategic protection to 
yield a stable and harmonicus political foundation for bigemony within the 
international economy? 

Close investigation of the compatibilizy of the various elements to the 
formula for bigemonic management suggests that it is more likely to be a 
recipe for international and domestic discord rather than accord. If one 
approaches this question with text-book simplicity—which assumes that 
domestic political and institaticnal structures are infinitely malleable in the 
cause of external economic equilibrium—then it is possible to come up with 
the theoretically correct blend of exchange rate and domestic adjustment 
policies that will yield a ‘fa:r’ bilateral trade balance. However, the 
assumption of infinite dcmestic malleability is both politically and 
economically unrealistic; domestic constraints to desired external adjust- 
ments simply cannot be assumed away. 

As was noted earlier, the ettempts since 1935 to contain and manage these 
trans-Pacific imbalances have produced only mixed results. There has, by 
some definitions, been progress in shrinking the bilateral trade gap, but this 
has neither been as dramatic as might have been expected, and it has shown 
clear signs of stalling in more recent times. In addition, the manipulation of 
currency levels has led quite directly to an equally alarming imbalance on the 
capital account which, in order to be financed, calls forth a real interest rate 
gap between the two economaies'°!—a gap that is likely to frustrate the real 
investment needed to generate the ex-ernal surpluses that will, in future be 
required to serve the US foreign debt. 

In addition, it is already apparent that the one—unintended—result which 
has clearly come from these post-Plaza attempts to bilaterally manage the 
trans-Pacific economic imbalances is keightened political resentment at both 
mass and elite levels. As Gorcon has noted, the image of Japan as a ‘free rider’ 
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and ‘unfair trader’ has struck roots in traditional US isolationist sentiment, 
while on the other side of the Pacific, the Japanese feel they are being unjustly 
penalized both for their successes and as a smokescreen for politica] failure to 
control its own budget. The mutual demolition of tape recorders and autos on 
different sides of the Pacific is far removed from the ideal formula for the 
domestic conduct of relations between allies.!” 

If, then, in the name of balancing the trans-Pacific bilateral deficit, Japan is 
to continue to unilaterally liberalise its import structure, place ever-greater 
emphasis on internal sources of economic growth, and live with a possible 
further 20% depreciation of the US dollar against the yen, it is impossible to 
escape the conclusion—based on extrapolation from the results to date—that 
future achievements are likely to be niggardly while domestic political 
tensions slowly accumulate, ultimately undermining progress towards the 
bilateral economic balance that Washington deems ‘fair’. 

Though there are many routes through which this political breakdown of 
trans-Pacific bigemony might occur, the most probable source of political 
threat would be posed by excessive reliance on domestic-led growth in Japan 
as a way of stimulating imports from the United Sates—a policy direction 
which is already in place, but which is currently being pursued at relatively 
low speed. Too much pressure on the micro-economic front from Washington 
could easily come to be seen by the ruling LDP as threatening the integrity of 
the peculiar character of the Japanese post-war political fabric—a fabric that 
has been accurately described as ‘corporatism without labor’.’°? If growth in 
the Japanese economy is to be dominated through time by domestic demand, 
it is inconceivable that this would not tend to shift the balance of domestic 
political power in favour of labour. What is technocratically possible is 
politically undesirable so far as the conservative LDP government is 
concerned. The creation of the perception within LDP circles that bigemony 
means loss of domestic political power would already seem to be in the offing; 
it could quickly lead to a loss of interest within the LDP to further domestic 
stimulation of the economy, and a simultaneous loss of interest by the 
government in attempts to manage the two-dimensional trans-Pacific 
economic balance. 

Hence, both the existing record of post-Plaza adjustments, and the political 
obstacles that would seem to stand in the way of further attempts to balance 
trans-Pacific bilateral accounts, suggest that the prospects for stable 
Japanese-US bigemony are exceedingly poor. Policies pushing in this 
direction are, however, one of the most probable components of the foreign 
economic policy of the Bush Administration, especially given that the master 
of managerialism from the Reagan Administration, James Baker, is in charge 
of the ship of state. If one accepts the intuitive truth that no incumbent regime 
can be expected to value an external alliance more highly than the 
reproduction of the conditions for its own political survival—especially so in 
this case, where anything stronger than faint allusions to the existence of an 
alliance with Washington is already domestically unacceptable'°*—then the 
conclusion must be that, over the medium term, Tokyo will be looking for 
counter-weights to US influence rather than a closer relationship. 
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The significance of regional restructuring and the possibilities for 
functional Japanese dominance 


The conclusion that Japan -s more likely to search for a sense of distance in its 
relationship with Washington than a greater degree of proximity must be 
investigated in the wider context of the two exercises in regional restructuring 
that are already firmly in v-ew on the international horizon; the movement of 
the EEC in the direction of a single integrated market (SIM), and the now 
unequivocal embrace by the USSR of the market-oriented process of 
perestroika. It is in the conjunction of these two foreseeable regional 
restructurings, along with che likelihood of greater distance between the two 
Pacific powers—all of which will occur within the decaying and deflationary 
institutional structure of the incernational economy—that investigation of the 
issue of a possible Pax Nipporica needs to be situated. 

The epicentres of these twc ‘regional experiments’ clearly lie within the 
sovereign domain of the EC and the USSR respectively; both, however, will 
register a substantial indire=t impact on the political and economic patterns of 
interaction within the broader international economy. In this context, it is 
these indirect effects that are of interest; it is argued below that they will tend 
to increase the freedom o? action of Japan vis-a-vis other national actors 
within the ossified and part-ally decayed international economic order. Hence 
the important point about these two regional developments is that Japan is 
well situated to reap a qualitative political and economic advantage from both 
of them. 

This greater freedom of action can be expected for at least three reasons. 
The first relates to Japan’s ability to weazher the potentially troublesome and 
turbulent advent of the SIM more easily than the United States. The second 
revolves around the geographical juxtaposition of these two experiments and 
the possible political fallout which this will generate—to the benefit of Japan. 
The third draws on the natural complementarity between the Soviet and 
Japanese economies whick can be expected to assert itself to the mutual 
economic benefit of both. 


The international economic consequences of the SIM. The SIM, even in the 
‘minimalist’ form preferred by Thatcher,’ will lead to an absolute increase 
in the size of the continental market by breaking down the residual (but 
nonetheless substantial) barriers which still impede internal trade. More 
importantly, the birth of zhe single market is also likely to generate an 
increase in external bargaining power for the EC as a whole, and cement in 
place the various political policies—from CAP to the Common Tariff—which 
are the fundamental cornerstones of the Community. The Commission has 
already made it clear that :t will seek ‘ greater reciprocity’ in trade domains 
where firm multilateral norms do not exist and cannot be fashioned.’ 
This outcome cannot be Dredicted with total certainty, but it does seem to 
be the direction in which current events may push the Community regardless 
of the first preferences of member states. The already fraying multilateral 
norm of post-war trade is presently bemg pushed right up to its limit of 
tolerance in the Uruguay Round of trade negotiations. This round, where 
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agricultural trade forms the main bone of contention, is taking on an issue 
that had previously been in the ‘too hard basket’ so far as the quest for freer 
international trade was concerned. Since agriculture is now one of the few 
components of the US trade balance which consistently earns a surplus,'°’ 
US trade negotiators are pursuing their goal with the ‘war-fighting’ motif of 
‘the new mercantilism’ firmly planted in their minds—‘if you want free trade, 
prepare for protectionism’.'°® The most probable outcome, judging from the 
collapse of the mid-term review, must be that deterrence will fail and that the 
United States will ‘go to war’ seeking the preservation of its credibility. If the 
current outbreak of open economic hostilities is repeated on the eve of the 
birth of the SIM, then it is all too probable that the higher form of economic 
unity of the Community will be accompanied by parallel political 
developments. 

Hence the creation of the SIM is unlikely to diminish the importance of, 
and may well strengthen the determination behind, the EEC’s external 
economic policies. Since two-way trade across the Atlantic is far more 
important in absolute and relative terms than EC—Japan trade—in 1985, it 
totalled US$114 billion compared to only US$29 billion'®®—higher levels of 
political tensions in the general trade milieu will have their most pronounced 
political and economic impact along the primary axis. The United States will 
therefore suffer greater direct costs than Japan from any political fallout with 
Europe over trade. 

Furthermore, Japan will stand to quickly recoup through new foreign 
investment in Europe the smaller losses it may incur through heightened 
trade tension. Japanese foreign investment has already outpaced global levels 
of US foreign investment on an annual basis,'’° and is certain to continue 
growing because of the high value of the Yen. This, quite apart from the 
technological and managerial advantages that inhere in Japanese DFI, will 
facilitate cheap entry costs for Japanese investors into the SIM,'!’ where 
levels of Japanese investment have nearly doubled in the past two years.'!” 


The geography and geopolitics of regional restructuring. Greater Japanese freedom 
of action might also be expected to follow as a consequence of the 
geographical proximity of these two regional exercises in restructuring. If 
these two exercises are analysed purely as economic programmes, they appear 
likely to reinforce each other. Greater expansion of trade and investment is 
certainly being sought by the USSR, and the patterns of the past suggest that 
Europe is well positioned to pick up a large share of this East-West 
business.'!? One might therefore expect that this established pattern would 
persist and deepen as the SIM and _ perestroyka are simultaneously 
implemented, with the trade-diverting effects of the former programme 
melding neatly into the trade-expanding effects of the latter. 

But the issue of whether this historic pattern prevails or falters is not simply 
a matter of economic complementarity; it hinges also on the political context 
which these exercises in economic restructuring bring into being. If, as argued 
above, the SIM is likely to be decisive in heightening political tensions over 
trade issues within the backbone of the Western alliance, then it will fuel 
pressures for political devolution within the alliance. The question to ask is 
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whether the USSR will find this new political environment compatible with 
expanded trade and investment links to Western Europe. There are good 
reasons to think that it might well shy away from a politically more 
independent Europe—partly nut of choice, partly out of necessity—and that 
Japan may be left to pick up the main economic opportunities presented by 
perestroika. l 

Gorbachev’s entrenchment of the campaign for perestroika will encourage 
the opposite net résult te the SIM; it will increase rather than decrease 
aggregate opportunities fcr internazional trade. The prospect of an historic 
‘opening up’ of the Soviet market explains much of the approval that 
perestroika has received in Western business circles, where thoughts about 
capturing a lion’s share of the long-repressed demand of Soviet consumers is 
particularly enticing.''* In addition, the USSR is clearly seeking foreign 
investment in the form of -oint ventures to improve what is now admitted to 
be the abysmally low productivity of Scviet industry.'! 

However, it is pertinent to note that East-West trade and investment 
opportunities will be restrained by polizical and economic bottlenecks. The 
latter restraint is caused by the persistent tendency of the Soviet economy 
towards external deficit—z tendency that has been evident for a considerable 
period of time. This tendency to external deficit will not disappear in the short 
run, and to that extent, it is likely to place a severe brake on the rate of 
expansion of trade with the West ir general. It will also restrain the rate at 
which feasible joint ventures can be concluded; Western commercial concerns 
about official Soviet restr_ctions on profit remittance are already evident. 
Other possible venturers—especially US—are likely to be discouraged by the 
COCOM conventions that have received renewed attention through the later 
Reagan years.'!® There are already clear signs that such ‘supply-side’ 
restrictions may inhibit tke speed and character of foreign involvement in 
Soviet restructuring. Hence the past shortcomings of the Soviet economic 
system will impose, out of necessity, a degree of commercial caution on all 
Western would-be joint venturers and traders. 

On top of this necessary restraint, there is the question of the Soviet 
reaction to the political consequences of the SIM. If the SIM, as argued 
above, comes into being at a time of high trans-Atlantic tensions over trade 
and further exacerbates those tensions, it will place new prominence in the 
United States on the vexed question of US ‘subsidization’ of NATO which 
has been on the front burner of the NATO relationship for some time. To 
date, the champions of US withdrawal from NATO have tended to be 
vociferous proponents of free market cap:talism; to this extent, their objection 
has largely been an ideological objection to the ‘socialist’ aspects of the 
European welfare state.!!” What mav in “uture become the decisive argument 
in US circles about the future of NATO is the notable growth of liberal 
‘Atlanticist’? opinion against NATO; here devolution is favoured for 
essentially multilateral economic reasons—namely, as a means to assisting 
with the control of the US budget deficit, so promoting the possibility of 
pluralist economic management of the international economy.'® 

If devolution proceeds—and a failed Uruguay Round must increase this 
probability—then the mos- pertinent question relates to the military posture 
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which the residual European ‘arm’ of NATO might assume vis-a-vis the 
USSR. Europe would have to learn to live by itself—that is, without 
ultimately relying on US’ extended deterrence—with the nuclear-armed 
USSR as a neighbour.'!® Two European powers, of course, already have 
nuclear weapons, but their force postures are not well adapted to living 
alongside a superpower with a substantial and growing nuclear war-fighting 
capacity. One might expect this disparity among neighbours to give 
substantial impetus to a European nuclear modernization programme. 

There are already clear signs, partly a result of the new-found impetus in 
superpower arms control, of closer Franco—German military cooperation. !”° 
Were a more independent Europe to proceed with nuclear modernization in 
an attempt to balance Soviet war-fighting capabilites, this would only be 
economically feasible if West Germany could be made to pay a portion of the 
costs. The guid pro quo so far as West Germany was concerned would have to 
be a prominent place in the command and control structures of a rejuvenated 
European nuclear force. 

This. political consequence could, in turn, lead to a souring of Soviet 
relations with Western Europe, for there is little doubt that the USSR regards 
the effective denuclearization of Germany as one of the greatest accomplish- 
ments of the current nuclear non-proliferation regime. Consequently, the 
historic pattern which channelled east-west economic contact through 
Europe would almost certainly suffer. Japan would then stand to corner a 
disproportionate share of the investment and commercial opportunities 
presented to the west in general by perestroyka. 


The potentiality for Japanese—Soviet complementarity. The above arguments 
suggest negative reasons why Japan is likely to emerge from these two 
exercises in regional restructuring with an improved standing and freedom of 
action in the global economy. This conclusion, however, has positive as well 
as negative dimensions. Cynics (and scholars) with a keen sense of history’s 
ironies have often observed that Japanese post-war development has put in 
place through peaceful means the ‘Greater East Asian Co-prosperity Sphere’ 
which it previously sought through war;!?! what needs to be contemplated 
now is the logical development of this theme. The 1941 Japanese ‘drive to the 
South’ only occurred after the decision had been taken not to push through 
Manchukuo into Soviet territory and pursue the skirmishes that had been 
started in 1939 at Nomonhan.’” The final link in the modern version of the 
co-prosperity sphere—which is now the most promising political basis for a 
Pax Nipponica through commercial means—may well lie in the extension of 
Japan’s commercial drive into Soviet territory. 

There are a variety of reasons to think that such a development might be 
fostered by both Japan and the USSR. When viewed from the Soviet side, a 
number of positive advantages are clear. First, Japan holds the greatest 
promise as a source of technology appropriate to Soviet restructuring—in the 
machine tools and capital goods industries. Insofar as Japan will, in the 
future, be looking to move out of these traditional ‘smokestack industries’ in 
favour of higher productivity industries based on robotics and high- 
technology, the possibility that the USSR could benefit from this 
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‘technological cleansing’ of Japan’s industrial structure will arise. In the past, 
Japan dumped its labour--ntensive industries to the advantage of the East 
Asian NICs; Taiwan and Korea, as Cummings put it, became 
receptacles for declining Japanese industries.”'?? Given an appropriate 
bilateral political climate, there is no reason why the USSR could not be the 
primary beneficiary of expected Japanese technology exports in the near 
future. 

Second, the USSR has prospects for genuine bilateral trade with Japan 
which do not arise so readily with other potential Western partners. Past 
efforts at the developmen: of Soviet—Japanese trade have centred on the 
natural complementarity between the resource-rich Soviet economy and the 
resource-poor Japanese eccnomy.'** Most other Western countries interested 
in promoting joint ventures under ferestroika are, as noted above, primarily 
driven and simultaneously -estrainec. by zhe one-sided desire to secure market 
shares or immediate profits in the USSR; perestroika offers them little basis for 
trade reciprocity. Japan’s continuing need for raw materials and food could 
provide the foundation fo% a healthy pattern of Russo—Japanese bilateral 
trade. 

Third, if the likely medium-term deficit in the Soviet balance of payments 
restrains the general Western enthusiasm for joint ventures, this deepening of 
Soviet—Japanese bilateral trade could be organized as countertrade—as 
swaps of technology for raw materials. This more evenly balanced bilateral 
structure could ultimately be taken ore step further to the point where 
Japanese capital underwrote the development of the relatively untouched 
Siberian resources, including oil. This, like barter trade, would not only offset 
the traditional Japanese import dependence on raw materials, but would also 
provide an investment opportunity for the Japanese capital surpluses which 
are destined to grow over the medium term. 

There are additional pol:tical advantages to this scheme when it is viewed 
from the Japanese perspective. As we have seen, the emerging consensus on 
the prospects for a future Fax Nipponica emphasizes the limits which 
Japanese dependency on US capital and trade markets places in the way of 
the rise of Japanese economic power. Those who regard these limits to 
Japanese economic power as pressing, and who think that the rise of Japanese 
political power can be ininbited by manipulating these continuing axes of 
dependency, need to contemplate the consequences that might flow from an 
intensification of Soviet—Japanese regional development. 

Quite apart from the direct economic benefits which ‘the Northern option’ 
might offer to Japan, there are at least two additional political gains to be 
reaped. First, insofar as the USSR can act as an alternative outlet for 
Japanese capital surpluses and function as a counterweight to the current 
Japanese dependence on the US capital market, so the profitability of 
Japanese capital surpluses becomes detached from the fate of the US dollar. 
The much-touted ‘interdependence’ which is at the root of the currently 
fashionable Japanese—US ‘vigemony’ theories then collapses into a one-sided 
US dependence. 

Second, the ‘Northern option’ is politically neutral so far as the Japanese 
domestic social and political structure is concerned. As was noted earlier, 
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Japan’s future within the Western economy seems to be predicated on its 
acceptance of greater doses of domestic liberalization—which must 
eventually undermine the model of ‘corporatism without labour’ on which 
post-war growth has, to date, been predicated. The ‘Northern option’ has no 
such negative consequences so far as the ruling LDP is concerned. If 
incumbent Japanese elites are faced with the choice between destroying the 
social basis of their political power or ‘tilting to the North’, one must expect 
that the former option will appear increasingly unattractive. 

There is, of course, one outstanding obstacle which stands in the way of this 
‘tilt to the North’—the Northern Territories dispute. As Ito has recently 
argued,!*° this issue is interpreted in Japan as an index of Soviet intentions 
regarding territorial aggrandisement, and it stands in the way of a more 
complete normalization of relations. There is no doubt that the persistence of 
this dispute has had a high ‘functional’ value for the LDP in that it provides 
domestic legitimation for Japan’s close relations with Washington, and for 
gradual increases in Japanese defence spending. 

It is, however, evident that the traditional Soviet intransigence on this issue 
has softened considerably since Gorbachev’s 1986 Vladivostok initiative, and 
it is possible that accord could be reached in the first instance around a 
neutralist proposal for effective demilitarization of the Kuriles rather than the 
full restoration of Japanese sovereignty.'”° Perceptions amongst both parties 
about the substantial economic opportunities which this might open up in its 
wake could be vital in cementing agreement. But the political calculations 
surrounding resolution of this dispute are also important, for they have 
domestic—and not just international—dimensions. 

In some respects, Japan can therefore be said to be moving into a 
geopolitical predicament not entirely unlike that which confronted US elites 
at the end of the second world war. Its economy has large capital and trade 
surpluses that are unlikely to diminish over the medium term. Unless its elites 
effect a geopolitical ‘breakout’ from the traditional patterns of foreign policy, 
they run the risk that these external imbalances will force on them such 
substantial domestic restructuring that the society which ultimately emerges 
from this process will bear slight resemblance to that over which they have 
presided. Most importantly, their own basis for continued political 
predominance will be brought into serious question. 

In this situation, Japan would still be a long way removed from exercising 
the well-rounded sort of hegemony which the United States is alleged to have 
established in the post-war years. But the prospects of securing a future 
course of Japanese economic growth without increasing Japan’s overall 
dependence on Western markets looks like a particularly potent form of 
leverage, especially in an international environment where monetary turmoil 
and the resort to bilateralism in trade make the achievement of growth 
simultaneously more problematic for others. For this reason, a functional 
form of Japanese dominance looks more possible than current analysis would 
admit. 
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SYMPOSIUM 


The Current Impasse in Development 
Thinking: the Metaphysic of Power 


G. B. Marucr* 


Introduction 


My intention in this paper is not to propose a new formal definition of 
development, even if it were possible te do so. Instead I shall proceed by 
accepting the problematic nature of the notion of development itself, which 
rules out any cut-and-dried definition. The formulation will have to await the 
resolution of the puzzling philosophical, historical and economic aspects 
pertaining to a range of phenomena traditionally associated with the activities 
given the name of ‘development. The only thing that can be said in this 
regard with some confidence is that the term ‘development’ will have to 
relate, in some unique way, to the possibility of directional as well as directed 
social change.' The idea of such a change is, however, itself based on a whole 
set of interrelated but in themselves tenuous assumptions. These are as 
follows: 


1. Society does change in specifiable ways which can not only be cognized but 
are generally understood, since social changes are also in a certain sense 
law-governed. 


2. Some of these changes are not merely in the nature of a measureable 
quantitative growth but alsc mark a general improvement in the quality of life 
which can be assessed, if nct always measured, in terms of certain indicators 
of economic growth as well as non-economic developments. A society more 
nearly satisfying the criteria thus spelt out can be called developed in relation 
to others. 


3. The historical process, ir which all social change is embedded, has so far 
already separated human society into two vastly unequal groups—designated 
as developed and un- or underdaveloped— reflecting a wide disparity in terms 
of such criteria. 


4. This disparity both ougat to be and can be progressively abolished by 
changing the direction of future social change in both developed and 
developing societies through suitable orms of social engineering now 
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rendered possible by the accumulated fund of social knowledge and technical 
apparatuses at our diposal. 

Any move to end such disparities must, at least for the time being, involve 
disagreeable consequences across the board and disrupt the existing power 
relationships within and across societies. This makes it difficult to conceive 
any global solution that can operationalize these assumptions as a set of 
interrelated propositions for action. More difficult is to conceive actors and 
agencies which can legitimately undertake such a task. It seems as if there is a 
global need to obfuscate the real nature of the issue itself by questioning and 
throwing into disarray each of the assumptions, often considered separately, 
and thereby discard or distort the supervening notion of development as well. 
This, at a time when development, however conceived, has occupied the 
centre stage of human history. This conundrum merits an inquiry. 

Accordingly, I shall highlight in this paper the exact nature and the likely 
sequel of the impasse that seems to be unfolding in the frontline sociological 
thought on world development. In the process, I shall identify some 
important strands in mainstream thinking on development which have 
contributed to this impasse. The impasse appears more formidable when we 
consider intellectual response of the mainstream thinking, especially when 
viewed from the standpoint of the Third World which is now most directly 
involved in and affected by the development process. Accordingly, the first 
part of the paper describes the nature of the impasse. The second part aims at 
ferreting out the main desiderata of the so called development dialogue with a 
view to evolve proposals for overcoming the impasse. Finally, I shall examine 
the implications of the proposed resolution for changing our understanding of 
the kind of nexus usually posited between the role of power in human 
development and a particular version of the theory of evolution. This version 
of the theory is, in my view, mistakenly supposed to be a masterpiece of 
Western scientific thought; serving, at the same time, as a solid underpinning 
of the West’s manifestly irrepressible civilizational drive. The need of finding 
in good time suitable responses, by the rest of the world, for taming or 
otherwise adapting to this drive appears to me to be the crux of the 
development problem. 


The impasse in development thinking 


The notable feature of the recent academic and socio-political scene is an 
increasingly loud articulation, cutting across familiar ideological lines, of 
dissenting voices regarding not only the models and strategies of development 
currently in vogue but also the concept of development itself; e.g. in such 
works as Towards a Re-definition of Development, The Sociology of Developing 
Societies, Dissent on Development, etc., to name only a few.” 

At the intellectual level, the feeling of dissatisfaction is shared by 
statusquoists and non-statusquoists alike, but for radically different reasons.’ 
The apologists for the Western brand of development associated with the 
history of liberal—competitivist societies, such as W. Scott Thompson, P. T. 
Bauer and a host of others, ridicule the popular nostrums advocated by the 
Marxist or even quasi-bourgeois intelligentsia to accelerate the Third World 
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development. They decre the very notion of the Third World as a 
contemporary social realizy° and its claim to reach even a modicum of 
socio-economic equality îm its relations with the West. For them the 
phenomenon of the West’s rise to a position of wealth and power, by its 
initiative in laying the foundations of scientific reasoning and .creating 
techno-industrial structures, is something unique and sui generis. For example, 
P. T. Bauer writes, ‘Economic development is a major part of historic 
development of all societies and is therefore not susceptible to general theory, 
in the sense in which the pkencmena studied by the natural and social science 
are’.® 

This line of thought finds an indirec: support from certain historians of 
science. For example, J. Needham refers <o the prevailing view that the failure 
of Chinese society to develop modern science was due to its inability to 
develop mercantile and then industrial capitalism.’ It is further averred that, 
by contrast, in the West a complex of changes occurred in the fifteenth 
century such that “The Renaissance cannot be thought of without the 
Reformation, the Reformetion cannot be thought of without the rise of 
capitalism, capitalist society and the decline and disappearance of 
feudalism’.® 

On this view, what confronts us is a packet of change, an organic whole, the 
like of which is hard to recur. It is on acceptance of such an ingrained basis of 
the Western ‘genius’ for science and technology,® which gave it an 
uncloseable head start, that most of the contributors to the book edited by W. 
Scott Thompson regard the Third World’s attempt to secure a position of 
equality with the living standards and political ascendancy now enjoyed by 
the West, even in a distan: future, a sort of dangerous pipe dream. One of 
them chooses to liken the Third World itself to Prospero’s Island.'° What is 
more, an ultra-conservative like Max Beloff totally disclaims any moral 
responsibility of the West to aid and support Third World development and 
regards a misconceived aid policy as lying at the root of all social and political 
tensions with which the Tnird Wor-d now endangers the tranquility of the 
West.!! For Beloff even the imperial anc colonial period was not a negative 
factor in the history of Third World zountries.!? He goes on to say that these 
countries are ill-equipped to manage their own economic inheritance and 
further avers that ‘their need was not for American democracy ... but for 
American-style capitalism’.’? In sum, development for this group of thinkers 
is what Barbara Ward has called a single thrust affair'* which occurred 
uniquely in and, therefore, for the benefi: of the West. 

The resulting disparity, thcugh it may appear jarring, is not at all the 
West’s fault but only the bonus that has rightfully accrued to it for its early 
pioneering in the fields of science, industry and trade. As far as the rest of the 
world is concerned, rather than envy end oppose the West, it should be 
prepared to slog along and expect to derive only such partial and marginal 
benefits that a slow trickle-down process will hopefully produce provided it 
agrees, or is made to agree, to upgrade and integrate its traditional depressed 
economic and social system with advanced Western capitalism on such terms 
as it, in its magnanimity, may choose to offer. As far as the proposed New 
International Economic Order is concerned, ‘[it] comes close, even without 
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being implemented, to damaging permanently the global economic machine 
that has produced the wealth the Third World wants to share.’ 

Among the non-statusquoists, what I would like to call quasi-bourgeois 
intellectuals, have their own set of doubts and inhibitions, expressed, for 
example, so succinctly in E.E.C. and the Third World: A Survey.'!® Here we find 
Chris Farrands holding that ‘while no one in the E.E.C, has any intention of 
harming the developing countries as a deliberate action, the net effect . . . is to 
produce a policy which has profound and generally harmful effects on Idc 
(less developed country) producers’.'” 

The quasi-bourgeois thinking on development, however, has its own view 
of the problems facing the underdeveloped (or undeveloped) countries: by not 
accepting the inevitable slow pace of economic growth, the underdeveloped 
countries tend to raise expectations among their people for high standards of 
living. While these remain unattainable, the gap between the reality and 
expectation, according to this line of thinking, leads these countries to clearly 
unmanageable political pressures on their fragile state system and to a search 
for drastic alternatives. These intellectuals hold that though the Western 
countries are in a strong position to promote rather than block the structural 
transformation of the economy of the developing countries, they also seem to 
assume that the leaders of the underdeveloped countries remain committed to 
continuing a policy based on ‘short-sighted’ political ‘motives which often 
assume an ‘anti-western’ stance.'® 

Interestingly enough, though it would be improper to include Pope John 
Paul II in the group of non-statusquoist quasi-bourgeois thinkers, there has 
been recently a remarkable shift in his otherwise hardline rightist position so 
forcefully reflected in his criticism of liberation theology. His seventh 
encyclical entitled ‘Sollicitudo Rei Socialis’,'° issued recently, brings his own 
thoughts in line with that of Pope Paul VI’s encyclical‘Populorum Progressio’ 
issued 20 years ago in which Pope Paul VI had proclaimed that ‘development 
is the new name of peace’. In his own encyclical Pope John Paul II has 
expressed grave dissatisfaction with the existing state of Third World 
countries and equally blamed both the super powers for dividing the World 
into rival ideological blocs. This division ‘is a direct obstacle to the real 
transformation of the conditions of underdevelopment’.”” The encyclical 
makes an appeal to the whole of humanity to turn away from competition and 
acquisition in favour of solidarity and interdependence.”! 

The sense of dissatisfaction with the above line of thinking finds its acutest 
expression in the work of the proponents of the dependency theory which 
represents the intellectual meeting ground of Marxism and certain important 
forms of Third World nationalism. While the statusquoist simply wants the 
governments of the rich countries to wash their hands of dabbling in the 
Third World development process and leave everything to salutary effects of 
normal market forces, and the quasi-bourgeois non-statusquoists administer a 
mild rebuke to them for doing too little too late, the dependency theorists 
roundly condemn the West for actively stalling world development. 
According to them, it will not do to just blame the poor people for their state 
of underdevelopment or to plead that no one knows what should indeed be 
done about the many desperately poor people lacking resources.”* These are 
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just unacceptable subterfages. According to the dependency theory, the 
development and wealth of zhe North and the poverty of the: South are 
functions of one another. Walter Rcdney says that underdevelopment 
‘expresses a particular relatiorship of exbloitation: namely the exploitation of 
one country by another’. Further, ‘the underdevelopment with which the 
world is now preoccupied is a product of capitalist, imperialist and colonialist 
exploitation’.** 

But, as Hoogvelt** and Stockwell and Laidlaw” have pointed out, neither 
the static-mechanical approach nor the structural-dynamic approach has 
proved adequate in practice to either fully characterize the development 
process or point out a suze way for identifying and removing the various 
obstacles to world development. Stockwell and Laidlaw adopt what they call 
the societal approach which is an elaboration of the diffusionist theory minus 
its marked cultural bias.” But Hoogvelt offers a more radical and penetrating 
synthesis. According to Hoogvelt, while the first approach views underde- 
velopment as a situation and the second views it as a process, the facts of the 
case demand that development itself should be regarded as a peculiar form of 
action.” There are close linkages between these approaches. While the 
static-mechanical approach has been replaced by a structural-dynamic 
approach of viewing development and underdevelopment as a process,” 
underdevelopment continues to be understood as a logical companion of the 
process of development tkat <ook off earlier in the West. The dependency 
theorists even go further in their analysis and view the relationship between 
development and underdevelopment as one-sided and continuously exploitative 
and in that sense static. The result is that the dependency theorists admit 
from the backdoor the idea, whose entry they had banished from the front: 
namely a permanence of ‘underdevelopment’ in a world system of 
development. The kind of transfers proposed by certain modernization 
theorists—viz., of capitel, technology, skills and even socio-political 
institutions—from North to Scuth are thus viewed by them as reinforcing this 
relationship.”° 

The dependency theory -s, however, right in pointing out that today social 
structure and culture have assumed a nearly global character. Nowadays, due 
to widespread cultural diffusion and commercial interaction, the social 
structural processes have begun to run their own course at a global level. And 
this phenomenon in turn r2quires a revision of our concept of the units, may 
this be a nation-state or a 2lass, through which any scheme of change has to 
begin.°° But the Marxists among the dependency theorists, although aware of 
the present supranational character of the global social reality, do not allow 
much scope in their thinking to accommodate and make due allowance for 
reconceptualizing units or agencies of social change in terms of other than 
those of an economic class of people or of entire nation-states. As Hoogvelt 
argues, 

The social structural extension which has accompanied the 
economic expansion þf the capitalis- system of production from the 
advanced to the und=rdeveloped areas of the globe, has preempted 
any existing class struggle by turning the original victims of 
production to its own allies.?! 
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Thus the historical change has transformed a revolutionary into a reactionary 
class, aborting the ‘necessary’ overthrow of an entrenched social order as per 
the original Marxist prediction. 

We, therefore, need an enlarged framework to locate the existing impasse 
and to find avenues leading out of it. Such a framework should be able to 
combine the conventional ahistorical form of the structuralist—functionalist 
model of societal evolution with the Marxist historical interpretation of a 
dialectical process of change. It should be alive to the new elements in the 
changed human condition as well as capable of making necessary adjustments 
in the process of continuous and rapid change. In such an enlarged 
framework the familiar problems of contemporary developed as well as 
developing societies will appear as successive, partly unforeseeable, 
dislocations in the broad pattern of the ongoing process of change. The 
proximate causes of these dislocations will have to be found in the systematic 
interference from the by now resilient and steadily expanding international 
capitalism, on the one hand, and the generally uncoordinated responses of the 
Third World countries coming under its sway on the other. Thus viewed, the 
problem of development has acquired a new pragmatic dimension, namely, 
accepting the irreversibility of expanding world system, reach of whose 
rhetoric defies all established canons of sociological thought. Any attempt to 
move out of this grid would require a fresh network of theories obtained by 
climbing up to the level of philosophical anthropology’ (This as yet 
undeveloped academic pursuit can, if vigorously pursued, yield results which, 
in turn, can set the human economy on a new course at a global level.) 

Meanwhile, one fact stands out clearly: today not only the conventional 
development models (capitalist and socialist) and strategies but also the 
alternative thinking articulated in terms of self-reliant—isolationist or 
integrationist—diffusionist models are subject to deep questionings. Misgiv- 
ings are also expressed regarding the rationale which underlies much of the 
thinking these models represent. According to Dominique Durable, the 
anthropological driving force behind development is much more complex 
than modern Western scientific and technological model, and this complexity 
has as yet remained largely unexamined. Even the Marxists have not gone 
deep enough into the foundations of economic anthropology.** Likewise, 
Michel Cepedes also states that ‘there is no possibility of really liberating 
individuals groups or states without questioning the criteria underlying the 
would-be “economic science”’.** 

It is this new and powerful economic impulse, yet to be shaped into an 
economic science for the future, which continues to motivate man for 
achieving unlimited progress, transcending the satisfaction of his specific 
(basic or natural) needs, that has almost become his second nature. This 
second nature serves in turn as an instrument for expanding its own 
possibilites and conquering its earlier limitations.” But there is something 
paradoxical about this new nature because it ultimately makes almost 
everyone—the dominator as well as the dominated—alienated and 
dissatisfied. The problem born out of this supposed progress has given rise to 
the philosophical dialogue of our time to which this essay also seeks to make a 
modest contribution. 
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It is this continuing and les3-reso_ved dilemma which in my view is now 
experienced as an impasse faced by entire humanity vis-a-vis development. 
Such a situation has been well highlighted, inter alia, by Dayakrishna in his 
Political Development in whizh he has shown, in turn, the failings of all the 
proposed criteria of development.*° The issue is even deeper. It is not.only the 
meaning and sense of development that is in question. There are now all 
round uncertainties concerning the actual unity and solidarity of mankind. It 
represents a global crisis in the evolutior. of humanity composed of different 
unequal parts all striving to be equal in a unidimensional way. 

The existing body of thought on the subject has, however, succeeded in 
continuously bringing to zhe fore the theoretical difficulties involved in 
clarifying and giving precise meaning to such key ideas as ‘social change’ 
‘growth’, ‘development’, etc., and to make them stick whenever and wherever 
possible. But this does not serve to ckange the material situation in a manner 
that takes us out of the impasse. On a lang-term basis, we cannot avoid the 
need for working out a tnreoretically less polemical and practially more 
rewarding alternative scherma, which does not bypass but takes directly into 
account the very considera:ions that have produced the theoretical impasse 
itself. 

Four such major considerations that appear and reappear in the debate on 
development continue to 3erve as tails that wag the proverbial dog of 
development. 


@ The surfacing of mount:ng worldwide economic and other difficulties in 
sustaining the tempo of srowth in the developed countries themselves and 
bridging the gap between the developed and developing countries in terms 
of the existing models amd strategies. 

© The belated recognitior of the existence of basic structural similarites 
between the capitalist aid socialist models of development which shows 
them not so much as avch rivals but as two only partially antagonistic 
variants spawned by an increasingly obsolescent economic science itself 
unable to cope with the universal mess it has created. 

@ The appearance of a kasic cleavage and incompatibility between the 
conventional ongoing goals of development and essential requirements of 
conservation reflecting a hiatus within the traditional theory of evolution 
itself. 

è The gradual discovery of a deep-rooted and imperious form of 
ethnocentrism and tendency for abounding violence within the system of 
Western rationality and all its products preventing a genuine dialogue and 
consensus on all vital issues affecting humanity. 


The supportive evidence demonstrating centrality of the above considerations 
in the so called dialogwe on development is all too familiar and 
well-documented to be rehashed in any detail here. I will content myself with 
a few brief comments. 

First, if the development goals continue to be conceived in terms of material 
production and consumption of quantifiable goods and services, with a 
‘developed’ country such as the United States as an ultimate reference, the 
impasse cannot be avoided. Even if, as it is being projected, the world 
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population begins to stabilize around the year 2025 at 12 billion mark and per 
capita GNP of the United States is also kept fixed at $10,000 per annum, a 
mind boggling result becomes evident.*’ The rest of the world attempting to 
catch up with the United States, even by the next century, will see the total 
annual world produce to reach the staggering figure of $120 trillion. If this 
impossibility becomes even a partial possiblity, it will guzzle away and 
exhaust all the key raw materials of the world at a fantastic rate, pollute the 
biosphere beyond redemption and create a systems-overload which no 
amount of computer-aided human ingenuity will be able to control. Such a 
scenario is too bizarre even to be contemplated. The more likely scenario with 
the development drive continuing to follow its existing pattern, and the world 
population not stabilizing around the proposed mark, is of growing disparities 
both between and within nations, in the process further eroding the 
legitimacy of the United Nations or any such forums for maintaining a world 
order. There will be a very sophisticated but tight authoritarian control over 
scarce world resources by a de facto coalition of superpowers and their 
collaborators, keeping the vast majority of underdeveloped countries down 
and out. 

This prospect, unnerving to the peoples of the Third World, cannot be too 
palatable even to a substantial number of those sensitive people belonging to 
the rich and powerful countries who possess a sense of history. They inwardly 
know that an overly unjust and exploitative world system, even if established 
and kept going by the use of raw power and legalistic subterfuges, cannot 
continue indefinitely. While it lasts, its continuation would progressively 
dehumanize the world’s ruling elite. Its aftermath will corrode that very 
ingroup solidarity and camaraderie among the dominators and the spirit of 
acquiescence among the dominated, without which an imperial system of this 
sort cannot last. This basic dilemma encompasses within it all the other 
individual considerations regarding the viability and desirability of the 
present notions of development. 

Second, the traditional form of socialist alternative is no longer available. It 
is being wiped out as a serious contender at the global level as the world is 
preparing to enter the 21st centry. Though socialism did sincerely purport to 
correct the grave sectoral imbalances, redress the palpable social wrongs of 
development while operating it in the frame of modern science and 
technology, its effectiveness remained parochially circumscribed. This is due 
firstly to some basic structural similarities between capitalism and socialism 
and secondly to the former's continuing thrust and virility. These resulted in 
blunting the global effectiveness of socialism as a weapon of removing 
exploitation and domination caused by the reigning paradigm of world 
capitalism in the post-second world war period.*® At bottom, both these 
systems remained products of the Western-type rationality and shared in its 
excellence as well as defects. One could not have served as an alternative to 
the other. They were two competing variants of the same civilizational 
paradigm which sought to subject the entire social process to a burgeoning 
techno-bureaucratic structure devised to ensure continuous economic and 
military growth. This was inescapable because both models, in an ultimate 
analysis, equated development with economic development and power in the 
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society with the power of the state. This, in turn, made development 
coextensive with industrialization, urbanization, quantum rise in per capita 
productivity and levels of consumption through increasing mechanization, 
use of energy and automation. Further, bath sought to acquire extraordinary 
military might in their competizion for world domination. . 

No doubt socialism has shown much greater regard for humanitarian 
values through its emphasis on equality, support for movements of national 
liberation and world peace. But socialism did never address seriously to the 
issue of the ends—means relationship, or the type of social reasons that need to 
be evolved for absorbing the state within the civil society. It remained rooted 
in the desire for power, which constituted the underlying theoretical structure 
of the ongoing economic system.°° Hence, as Barbara Ward has pointed out, 
both neo-classical and Marxist economic theories remain deterministic in 
character.*? Having accepted the necessity of the creation of a proletariat as a 
sole agency for economic development and social transformation, socialism 
could not proceed beyond erecting a state for the proletarian and, in the 
process, subjecting the proletarian to the party. The political institution of 
capitalism ended up creating a corporate state, away from the civil society. 
‘And so’, says S. Adiseshiah, ‘in both systems there is an identity of values in 
science and technology .. ? ‘41 

Further, both neo- „classical and Marxist thought betray almost the same 
form of an imperious ethnocer-trism. The Western society (and this includes 
East Europe) has all along been guided by science, technique and a 
distinctive ‘production—consumption—organization’ system based thereon. In 
such a society the main operat:ve reason is not the mind’s deeper accord with 
a global truth concerning -he humanity at large and the meaning of human 
existence. Rather, reason finctions as-accepted practice and is often reduced 
to some form of operatioral verificationism or, à la Popper, of operational 
falsificationism, both relying equally on methodically recorded and accepted 
events of the past. This type o7 rationality has tended to exclude different and 
broader types of reason from gaining acceptance at all points to which its own 
domain extends. As A. Bizou et al remark, 


Surely, it is a sphere of rationality the logic of which is to be 
imperialist, that installs itself at the helm from the very onset. This 
episteme ... tends to set itself a guiding truth and to consider 
anything outside its own method and control as irrational.** 

This very thought is echoed ky Johan Galtung when he says that the West is 
not even aware of alternative forms of rationality because of its success in 
destroying other cultures.** 

For the West the paradigm of rationality is the measure of control over 
nature which its methodical exercise through science renders possible. This 
form of rationality does not find it necessary to pose itself a question whether 
there can be other rationa: ways to deal with the nature. For example, it is a 
viable proposition to hold tkat scientific reason by itself and alone can only 
hope to vicariously understand, incompletely model and just partly manage 
nature in its outward manifestations. Once the limits of reason are rationally 
accepted several rational choices may flow from this proposition which may 
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fundamentally alter the present constricted view of man—nature relationship 
and may even curb ethnocentricisms of different varieties with which the 
development-thinking is currently imbued. 

Unfortunately, this aspect of the debate is still not properly joined. Third 
World thinkers have not yet worked hard enough to evolve any original 
alternative approaches or principles transcending parochial preoccupations. 
They have, instead, leaned heavily—with a few exceptions—on a rehash of 
ideas whose source lies principally in the West. Though the common goal of 
Third World countries (contrary to their rhetoric and verbiage) is 
development, they certainly as yet ‘. . . have no theory of what must be done 
or how much change is needed.’** 

The upshot of all this can be summed up in the words of J. P. Schlegal, ‘It 
appears today that out of one time certainty of knowing what development 
itself was, there has emerged both doubt and confusion.’* 


Responses to impasse 


Seen in the above context, the responses to this impasse are Janus-headed and 
ambiguous. A large body of thinkers is caught up in a strange medley of hope 
and despair. Many of them think that, purely as an intellectual exercise, it is 
still rationally possible to effect a modicum of synthesis between the capitalist 
and socialist models, reduce the raging ideological conflicts, weed out the 
more patent and obnoxious ethnocentric elements, establish the framework of 
a more durable and just economic and social order and slowly regain control 
over the megamachine. But very few believe that this will, indeed, be done in 
practice. For this they blame (rather onesidedly) the obstinate tendency 
towards violence, domination, exploitation and moral duplicity inherent in 
the dominant scientific—industrial reason, which is a constitutive element of 
the psyche of the Western man. For some of them despair ultimately triumphs 
over even a lingering hope. And then they declare that progress is just a myth 
created to mask and sustain the aggressive expansion of scientific rationality 
as it drags humanity along to an absurd kind of technological nirvana, or 
worse—an armageddon.*© 

There is also, however, a small band of some more daring and innovative 
thinkers just coming into view. They take encouragement from the fact that 
the negative features of Western rationality, for all its imperiousness, have 
never passed wholly unnoticed or unopposed in the West itself. And now 
there is a good chance to successfully challenge and correct them both from 
outside and within. On this view, all such outrageous historical phenomena 
ultimately wear themselves out and can be made to subside in quick time if 
the correct historical and psychological moment is seized. What outlives them 
is a chastened but renewed spirit of man. Outwardly, the present crisis 
appears as a war of distinct and hostile worlds. But really it is more of a crisis 
internal to the human civilization as a whole. Thus viewed, the separate and 
distinct ancient civilizations have to a certain extent inter-mingled and 
mingled with the West. While the West has penetrated into them the modern 
Western civilization is being counter-penetrated by them at another level. 
What seems to be emerging is a loose type of world confederation of 
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civilizations. This confederation is being simultaneously knitted together and 
chopped away on the fringes by the somewhat fortuitous current 
preponderance of the Western-type rationality. Striving to locate a form of 
reason not only in change but in cortinuation of their own past, the various 
intermingling civilizations may contribute to several manifestations of reason. 

What is coming in the way of this process, however, is not the Western 
rationality per se, but its historical association with world power. In this sense 
Western rationality has forcefully set itself up as a sort of ‘pre-critique’ to 
adjudge all other intellectual and cultural expressions before allowing them 
an entry and assigning them a role into the development process.*’ But this 
wilfully exaggerated claim has begun to pale. To put in the words of Samir 
Ghabbour, ‘There is no such thing as Western reason. There is only one 
reason that is Human Reason ... Foci of development (or progress) move 
about the globe and settle down where the climate is favourable.’® 

If the dominant Western form of rationality shows increasing incapability 
to remodel itself while attemp:ing to completely model and control nature, 
and grasp the correct significance of the challenges which its own earlier 
functioning has produced, ics linkage with world power will become more and 
more tenuous. Our hope lies ir: the fact that there are other forms of reason, 
not yet aligned with a syst2m of world power, which would prevent reason 
from enslaving itself to the Cesire for unlimited power. It is this desire which is 
responsible for the apparen-ly deterministic thrust of the global technical and 
military—industrial structures set up by the Western civilization. This thrust, 
if it cannot be wholly reversed, can at least be greatly countered and 
weakened if it is recognized by the rest of the world that it cannot surrender 
the monopoly of reason to tie West, and delink power from a particular form 
of rationality. For this we need a new and bold sociological imagination which 
draws its inspiration not on_y from cannonical sources of Western science but 
also from the vast pool of experience of the whole mankind, including even the 
unjustly despised folk-peop-e or tribals. 

Even to begin challenging this ‘fre-critique’ what is required is a new 
awareness of the crucial role of power—material as well as ‘spiritual’. It is not 
only material power—technical, economic, military and political—that has 
entered the human psyche zs an ontalogical category. The so-called spiritual 
power is also in some respects of a piece with it; though this is seldom 
realized.*? What merits attention is the end or ends for which power in all its 
forms has been used and the kind and degree of control over it that still vests 
in man in the deep recesses of his psyche. We have to ask: What is the share of 
determinism in charting the future course of various power structures whose 
present shape has been produced by a largely unplanned and arbitrary 
development up to date?“ This, in turn, implies that we will have to 
simultaneously acquire or keep the epistemological hardware capable of 
knowing just which aspects of the present social life have been made virtually 
inevitable by this arbitrary evolution in the past and how much leeway is 
open for the future in terms o7 what still remains of human autonomy for 
managing and overcoming structures which seek continuously to undermine 
it. The subjective experience of this automony has even now not been fully 
extinguished. It is importart, kere and now, to determine what needs to be 
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changed (and how) in the present composition of both tangible social and 
technical and intangible spiritual structures so as to ‘allow the whole of 
mankind to appropriate the means of its power, no longer for the purpose of 
domination but to live together in harmony.”! If we continue to drift as 
before then it is right to say that ‘... it will require a very high degree of 
political virtue on the part of everyone to prevent the collapse of the planet 

.25? Tt is equally obvious that such a virtue is usually not to be found in 
much of the existing breed of politicians whose careers have been made by 
successful projections of ambient T.V. images. The countervailing effort must 
be made all across the board in an atmosphere of openness. 

Let us, therefore, ask the following questions at all academic and even 
popular fora; should an episteme which hides violence in Reason’s 
unconscious be accepted without reserve? If not, then how can we try to move 
out of this pernicious epistemological circle. In other words, how can we exert 
to ‘re-form’ the Western scientific spirit which, even since early post-Socratic 
period, has itself been formed against nature and whatever natural impulse or 
instinct is inside or outside us? 

There are two obvious lines of action which are not mutually exclusive. The 
first is to explore and find out the epistemological potential of other types and 
levels of knowledge. The second is to open up the existing mould of scientific 
rationality itself to make it accessible to other forms of reason. And both face a 
common problem, namely of praxis. How to identify forces in the 
contemporary knowledge systems which can press inquiry and action in this 
direction? Will the presently dominant form of reason yield ground to other 
competing knowledge systems or will it respond only to counterveiling 
processes of power? 

The historical association of the Western science with world power has 
much deeper implications for universalized development. It leaves us with a 
somewhat truncated view of the total human psyche moving forward through 
the course of history and the kind of self-images of man’s species-being 
operative in it. For behind Eurocentrism, which is an integral aspect of this 
association, is an even more subtle anthropocentrism of an invasive kind which 
is no longer confined to the West alone, though it is most prominent there. 
Unless that is also detected and corrected, there will remain much substance 
in Dominique Durable’s complaint that genuine development on a global 
scale is anthropologically unpracticable.°? 

It is therefore argued that we have to begin by bringing about 
anthropological change. But what kind of anthropological change? Can it be 
only eugenic change brought about by some kind of bio-engineering?** Or 
shall it be something altogether different?’ If anthropological change really 
matters in this regard then we need a radically new conception of 
species-being of man, without which the deeply pernicious effects of 
capitalism cannot be combated. For this, even socialism has ceased to be an 
answer, especially when the very modalities of the transition to socialism have 
been radically vitiated by the untamed power of technology itself. This form 
of social organization, as rightly pointed out by Jacques Ellul, can only be a 
necessary, but not a sufficient, condition for regaining control over the 
‘technician’ system which goes on creating fresh disparities.” Recent history 
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of both the USSR and China shows how the power inherent in technology has 
split society into unequal segments and coopted socialistic institutions for its 
own relentless expansion. Just as it has subverted capitalism by undermining 
whatever humanistic features it originally possessed, it has eclipsed the 
so-called socialist alternative. ; 

Another move in the direstion of relieving development from the paradigm 
of Western knowledge-power system is made by those who seek to 
reconstitute the Western science of economics. For example, Michel Cepede 
questions market-rationality as the sole basis of economic science and a fortiori 
of science as such. He argues that the wrong application of science and 
technology results from the exclusive pursuit of profit.°” This may well be the 
case. But from this it does not follow the proposition he holds, that the 
survival of the human species depends only on a reconstruction of the 
Aristotelian model of a non-profit subsistence economy.*® A return to pastoral 
simplicity is rendered tctally impracticable by the present strongly 
entrenched social characteristic of all round rising expectations. It becomes 
more untenable if the prescription is meant only to be applied to the 
late-comers. The other view recommends a planned slowing down of 
industrial revolution and deflection cf its momentum in a different direction. 
This is a normatively attractive proposition, but would require a series of 
cultural and psychic changes, before such a structural reversal is entertained 
as a serious possibility. Iz should be remembered that the science and 
technology, as they now operatz, have been long geared to and fuelled by the 
pursuit of power. So long as there rernains this nexus between the knowledge 
system and power, even the most well-irtentioned efforts will still routinely 
produce the same old pattern of net transfer from the periphery to the core—a 
standing fixture of contemporary social reality. For example, B.C. Conable, 
the World Bank President has just pointed out that ‘... the developing 
countries are transferring fer more money back to the industrial world than 
they receive in new financing.’ Acccrdirg to his estimate, as against a net 
inflow of $65 billion from 1933 to 1987, there was net outflow of $100 billion to 
the industrialized world and that in just one year the United States earned a 
profit of $1.1 billion equal to its initial paid-in capital.’ 

We can now begin to see the real hub of the development problem. Given 
the existing configuration o? th2 global reality, and the still unspent force of 
the drive for power that has produced and sustained it, even the most radical 
solutions conceived within the ambit of an obsolescent economic science and 
ensconced within a sclerocic anthropocentric epistemological framework, 
implemented howsoever sincerely anc honestly, do not and cannot change the 
situation much. The resulting 2d interim Jesynchronies create an intensified 
universal exploitation of al. the various poorly organized strata of society. 
This happens when even the modified rules of the development game (e.g. as 
proposed by NIEO) are being honestly followed, which seldom is the case. 
The harsh reality is that the institutions and instruments, bearing the stamp 
of Western rationality, designed ostensibly to improve the lot of man, are not 
for universal adoption even when articulazed in universal terms. The effective 
platform for their operation presupposes, by virtue of its deep Euro-cum- 
anthropocentrism, a lasting subject/object as well as a we/they dichotomy. 
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The raison d’étre of these institutions is to analyse, subdue and appropriate the 
‘other’ by reducing it to the level of a conveniently manageable and 
manipulable ‘object’. 

On such an attenuated epistemological foundation, genuine universaliza- 
tion of development and its attunement with the rhythms of nature will 
remain a tense and turbulent process. This episteme, as R. Heilbroner argues 
in another context, which throws up institutions to mould typical patterns of 
rule, obedience and belief also provide the inner dynamic to mould these 
institutions themselves in a typically distinctive way. This inner dynamic 
takes ‘the form of class against class, tribe against tribe and even civilization 
against civilization, or at times contests that focus on colour, religion, sex.’©° 

That is why the development achieved so far, if it can be so called, has not 
benefited mankind but only a small selected group. This very fact created the 
historical paradox of our time. On one view, the conflict now centres round 
implementing the same set of values which Western ascendancy has projected 
worldwide. The whole world is being Westernized in spite cf the West. As 
Leopoldo Zea asserts, “The non-Western world, far from opposing the West in 
order to impose other values, is opposing the West to recognize in other 
peoples the values it has claimed for itself. It is a question of these values 
being accepted at the universal level, nothing more and nothing less.’*! 

However, the very structure of Western rationality, as argued above, rules 
it out. What needs to be changed is this structure itself. The unlikelihood of 
this is precisely what H. Merril Jackson laments. He writes, ‘The whole 
system should be completely changed and reoriented. But there is little 
chance of that happening unless the system does itself in.’ 

But while the system does not show signs of internal transformations it is 
being confronted by a variety of counter-models, often including acts of 
terrorism, which seek to demolish not only its structures, but the values and 
vision associated with liberation of man from the world of necessities and 
drudgery. The result is, the so called revolutionary movements in the Third 
World bring in their trail more repression. As Hossein Nasr aptly remarks, 
today all revolutions start from the same questionable assumptions.© They 
have become a new and more sinister form of aping the West even in the act of 
fighting to resist it. Hence the developing countries are losing on both counts, 
even if they are reluctant to accept it. “The solution’ in the words of Hossein 
Nasr, ‘of the major issues involved in unequal world development requires 
profound structural changes ... and above all, the metaphysics of poverty, 
that will go beyond the opposition of wealth and poverty’.* 

The need then is to find a new cognate concept to take the place of 
development by putting at the centre some recognized form of human felicity 
other than the procurement, use and enjoyment of the instruments of power. 
But this is not an invitation to bring in some atavistic obscurantism, 
fundamentalism or romanticism as a substitute, though this is what is 
actually happening. 

This formidable task has two equally important aspects. Negatively, we 
have to clear the deck by discovering a method of using power innocuously for 
its own self-containment. I call it the non-invasive form of power. Positively, we 
have to discover within the broad evolutionary pattern itself other 
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forward-moving currents that may, in fature societal evolution, perform the 
role now performed by power and its ad-uvants, without however completely 
abrogating them abruptly. 

The strength of the principle of power lies in its ability to fulfil a deep 
psychic need for self-identification. Its weakness is its inability to be so 
equally appropriated universally. The counter principle will have to be more 
palpably and truly universal, but still capable of giving the primeval psychic 
energy some acceptable form of diluted individualism to make it turn away 
form its present preoccupatior. with power but without precipitating its total 
collapse. 

To me it seems that just as the 1980s highlighted the impasse in 
development thinking, the coming decade will find its resolution. There are 
many straws in the wind already and the consciousness of our common 
humanity is hopefully beginning to rzassert itself. Already the latest UNICEF 
report on the state-of the world’s ch:ldren, 1989 has confronted global 
economics head on and demanded a new Marshall Plan to restrict the giving 
and use of aid in a way tha: would break the log jam of development. Perhaps 
the most notable event of the decade is M. Gorbachev’s speech before the UN 
General Assembly and the near universal acclaim it received from those who 
are deeply concerned with breaking the log jam. 
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SYMPOSIUM 


Reconstructing Radical Development 
Theory 


F. E. TRAINER* 


The history of development theory has been short and chaotic. In effect it 
began only three decades agc and after a brief period of stability under the 
dominance of conventional neo-classical economic thought the field rapidly 
became split between that and a variety of critical perspectives. As the 
unexpected and disturbing experience of Third World development 
accumulated the convent:onal approach to development revealed itself as 
invalid; yet radical develapment theory has not provided a clear, unified or 
forceful alternative account. The rédical literature is obscure, confused and 
divided on the essential nature of underdevelopment and its causes. Various 
expressions of discontent and despair have issued from the radical camp.’ It is 
especially disturbing that radical development theory is not providing critical 
public discussion and development educators with a relatively clear, simple, 
and convincing analysis of what essentially is wrong about Third World 
development and the relations between rich and poor nations. 

The first major conc2rn in this essay is to summarize the now 
overwhelming case agains: the conventional growth or modernization theory 
and practice of development. The second is to argue for exchange relations or 
market forces and appropriateness as the foundation concepts on which 
radical development theory should be built. The discussion of development 
will then be connected w_th a large body of literature which it has so far 
almost completely ignored; i.e., the ‘limits to growth’ analysis of the global 
problematiqué and the corserver society’ implications that follow for 
sustainable development in rich as well as poor countries. It will be argued 
that radical development thought has been as mistaken as conventional 
development thought in taking for granted that the goal of Third World 
development can and should ke to rise to the ‘living standards’ the developed 
countries currently enjoy Finally the implications for new direction in 
development theory and practice will be drawn, notably the need (in rich as 
well as poor countries) to focus on the concept of appropriate development 
defined in terms of non-affluent living standards, highly self-sufficient towns 
and regions, and more ccoperative arrangements in the context of a zero 
growth economy. 


*University of New South Wales, PO Box 1, Kensington, New South Wales, Australia 2033. 
The issues discussed in this peper are dealt with at greater length in Developed to Death: 
Rethinking Third World Developmert (London: Marshall Pickering, 1988). 
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482 Reconstructing Radical Development Theory 
The failure of conventional development theory and practice 


Although the bulk of policies and projects continue to at least implicitly 
endorse and adhere to the conventional approach to development, since the 
late 1960s a voluminous critical literature has accumulated. Following is a 
brief review of the reasons supporting the conclusion that conventional 
development theory and practice have long since become unacceptable. 


Life expectancy, infant mortality, and literacy 


The most impressive element in the case for the conventional position is that 
significant improvements have been achieved with respect to these factors. 
However, there is evidence that gains have levelled off, even during the years 
before the onset of the 1980s downturn in the global economy.” In addition 
the very unequal distributions of income in the less-developed countries (the 
bottom % averaging about % of the income per capita that the rich Yio 
average) and the fact that little of the increase in national income over time 
has gone to the bottom groups (see Figure 1), would suggest that the poorest 
groups experienced far less improvements in these factors than national 
averages indicate. In the 1980s marked deterioration in relevant indices has 
been apparent. 


GNP per capita 


In the post-war period GNP per capita in the Third World has grown at a 
relatively rapid rate, not very different from that of the developed countries, 
and much faster than those countries when they were beginning to develop. 
(Growth rates in the 1980s have fallen, and have been negative in some 
countries.) 

Even if attention is confined to achievements during the highly favourable 
‘long boom’, in per capita terms the Third World rate of growth was extremely 
slow; perhaps 1.3—1.6% p.a. On average these countries would have to keep 
up that rate of growth for 150 years before they rose to half the GNP per capita 
the rich countries had in 1980. As Robert McNamara, ex-president of the 
World Bank has said, even if these rates doubled only seven countries would 
reach rich world living standards within 100 years, and it would take 1000 
years for another nine to do so.” To use figures from the post-1980 period 
would be to arrive at conclusions which are far more disturbing. Given that 
most if not all poor countries have sufficient resources to provide all their 
people with adequate living standards, an approach to development obliging 
the most urgently needy billion to wait generations and even centuries for 
significant improvements in their material living standards is clearly 
unacceptable. 


Debt 


Far from progressing towards ‘self-sustaining, economic growth’ and 
prosperity, the Third World has fallen into such levels of debt that few would 
now hold any hope of repayment; many fear for the safety of the entire global 
economic system.* It is very difficult to argue that an approach to 
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development which has resulted in such a situation is capable of leading the 
Third World to ‘take off and prosperity. 


Lingering social problems 

Massive problems of unemployment, housing, human rights and repression 
and poverty remain and it is debateable whether in general progress is being 
made in these areas. Problems of landlessness, urban slum growth and 
especially ecological destruction are rapidly accelerating. 


Averages obscure the situation of the poorest groups 


To discuss average changes is to obscure the fate of the poor majority, since 
improvements in national averages are due mostly to the quite disproportion- 
ate gain made by the richest 10% or 20% (see Figure 1). Although average 
GNP per capita has improved, it is debatable whether the real living 
standards of the poorest 40% or 60% of Third World people improved, even 
during the long boom. 

The average rate of increase in income in the two decades to 1975 for the 
poorest half of the world’s people has been around $7. The few World Bank 
figures available indicate that half the Third World’s income goes to the 
richest 1⁄5 and the poorest % receive about 15%. This suggests that the world’s 
poorest 520 million people average annual incomes of $87, and that over the 
20 years of the boom these incomes increased annually by about 73 cents. 


The 1980s 


There is considerable evidence that the 1980s have brought a marked 
deterioration in living standards for the world’s poor. For example African 
GDP per capita fell 11% between 1980 and 1985, and in the Middle East the 
fall was 19.2%. UNICEF reports 10-15% falls in living standards between 
1983 and 1987, and worsening welfare indicators in the 32 poorest countries.° 
It is important not to regard the achievements of the 1950-70 period as 
normal. That was the most remarkable and atypical period in the entire 
300-year history of the world capitalist system and it would be seriously 
mistaken to base analyses of the prospects for Third World development on 
the assumption that capital availability, export demand, aid, and especially 
environmental resources would continue as they did during that period. So, 
the achievements of the 1950-70 period are more sensibly taken as marking 
the upper limits to realistic expectations regarding the potential of 
conventional development under extraordinarily favourable conditions. 


Income distributions 


Distributions of income remain extremely uneven and although some national 
distributions have improved the overall trend has been a deterioration. In a 
world with adequate resources to provide for all the core problems, 
underlying the plight of most of its people is grossly uneven resource and 
wealth distribution. Figure 1 illustrates the typical form of global and national 
income distributions and changes in them over time.” The immense 
productive potential of the global economic system is evident in the huge 
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increase in world output :n the 8 years to 1976. However, the proportion of 
the increase gained by the richest 5 of the world’s people was 67 times the 
proportion gained by the poorest s. According to World Bank figures the 
less-developed countries received 5.6% of world income in 1978 but only 
4.56% in 1984.8 : 

The crucial challenge to adherents of the conventional approach to 
development is, what are the reasons for believing that an economic system 
and an approach to development that yields such distributions of the 
available wealth will solve the Third Worla’s problems, when those problems 
are primarily due to receipt of an unsatisfactory share of the world’s wealth? 

It should be noted how growth in Third World GNP per capita, even at 
higher rates than are achieved by the rich countries, can obscure the huge 
differences that continue in real or absolute gains. According to World Bank 
figures? the rate of Third World growth in GNP per capita has exceeded that 
of the rich countries, yet tneir average per capita increase in income in those 
years was around $7 pa wnile the fizure for the rich countries was over $270. 
As will be emphasized below, the issue is not simply whether the Third World 
economies are growing; it is whether the rate and the quality of development 
are acceptable. 


*Trickle-down’ theory 


Central to the dominant free market economic ideology is the claim that the 
wise course is to promote and facilitate growth even though in the short run 
the result will be sharper nequality, because in time this will ‘bake a bigger 
cake of national wealth ard taen tkere will be more to trickle down to all’. 

Although statements of conventicnal theory and specific project document 
rarely if ever (perhaps never)'? openly endorse the ‘trickle-down’ mechanism, 
and even though in the past decade there has been admission that the effect is 
not an automatic consequence of pursuing growth, nevertheless it remains the 
central rationale underlying conver-tional development theory and practice. 
The bulk of development advice, planning, aid and theory remains geared to 
stimulating the maximum possible rate of growth of business turnover, on the 
assumptions that this is the surest path to greater wealth for all and that in 
time inequality will begin to improve. 

There is now a great ceal of evidence that very little trickle-down ever 
occurs. This may well be the most clearly established proposition to have 
emerged from three decaces of development research. Indeed conventional 
growth strategies often result in the very opposite of trickle-down, an effect 
most tragically evident when the ‘modernization’ of agriculture enriches 
planters who increase export crops by terminating the leases of peasant 
farmers. 

By far the most crucial issue for the evaluation of conventional development 
theory and practice is the amount cr rate of trickle-down. In general, Third 
World incomes have been ris:ng at $7 per capita pa. The question is, how 
likely is it that this mechanism will raise the welfare of the world’s poor within 
an acceptable time span? The question is also one of efficiency; how 
acceptable is a developmert strategy which allocates almost all of the world’s 
wealth to the rich few, increasing their per capita wealth by $270 per year, 
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while increasing the income of the poorest 500 million by 73c per year? The 
conventional view implies that those few on a GNP 45 times the poorest half 
of the world’s people should strive to increase their consumption of the 
world’s wealth (they already consume % of its resource output) on the 
grounds that this will continue to add to the income of the poor at a rate less 
than 140 that it adds to their own income. 


The Kuznets inverted ‘U’ hypothesis 


The more respectable guise in which trickle-down theory is usually found is 
Kuznets’ hypothesis that as Third World countries develop, inequality 
increases for a period but then begins to decrease.!! There is virtually no 
evidence directly relevant to the hypothesis since most of the evidence under 
discussion has been drawn from a sample of countries at a point in time. The 
important issue is whether a particular country undergoing normal capitalist 
development is likely to experience increasing then decreasing inequality over 
time. There is little evidence on trends over time within particular countries, 
and what there is does not provide much encouragement to advocates of the 
Kuznets hypothesis. In general longitudinal evidence seems to show 
inequality to be increasing without sign of reversal.!? 

There is a strong tendency apparent in this literature to assume that if the 
Kuznets hypothesis turns out to be correct, then all is well and the grounds for 
radical discontent about development have been refuted. This implies that if 
we can see that in time the benefits of growth will begin to become more 
evenly distributed, then the conventional growth-focused approach to 
development is acceptable. But again this is to overlook all questions of pace, 
options foregone, and efficiency. It is to assume the acceptability of an 
approach to development because it yields 2.8% pa growth for the poor 
compared with 2.4% for the rich, when the former increase their average 
annual incomes from $11430 to $11 704 in one year and the poor increase 
theirs from $260 to $267. 


Resource and environmental conditions 


The conventional approach requires totally implausible assumptions to be 
made about resource and environmental conditions underpinning develop- 
ment. The conditions that could be taken for granted in the long boom, 
including oil at $1.80 per barrel and negligible environmental protection 
costs, have disappeared and these costs are very likely to rise steeply from 
here on.'? Some will jump catastrophically as Third World ecosystems, 
forests and soils deteriorate (... not to mention more general global 
ecological impacts such as climate change through greenhouse, ozone and 
acid rain problems).'* 

Development achievements evidenced in dollar terms have in part been due 
to ‘selling off ecological capital’. Malaysia’s timber export earnings represent 
the loss through a once-only sale of forests that will no longer exist in 30 years 
time, and whose loss will then impose many other costs, e.g., for alternative 
sources of food and materials for people presently dependent on the forests, 
for the soil lost and the increased flooding that will occur without forest cover 
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to hold rainfall, and the soil nutrients lost when dung has to be burned 
because there is no fuel wood left. Statements of growth rates and export 
earnings would have to be d:scounted significantly for these effects before a 
real picture of the health of these economies was at hand. 


The rich world—poor world gab 


McGowan and Kordan’ estimate that 200 years ago the per capita wealth 
ratio for presently rich and poor countries was around 1.5/1. Figure 2 shows 
that by 1960 it had risen to 20/1, and dy 1980 to 46/1. 


What about the newly industrializing countries? 


Conventional development thought has recently placed considerable 
emphasis on the export-led strategy as the path whereby several Third World 
nations are demonstrably developing at a rapid pace. This strategy has 
certainly enabled the newly industrializing countries (NICS) to achieve 
remarkable economic growth in recent years, notably Taiwan, South Korea, 
Hong Kong and Singapore. There is, however, little reason to regard these as 
models which the rest of the Third World can follow.'® Two are cities rather 
than countries, having no huge impoverished rural peasantry, so they are 
unlikely to provide clues for solving the main Third World problems. The 
success and especially the levels of equity evident in the other two are in part 
due to the radical land redistributicns imposed by external forces around the 
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time of the second world war, a phenomenon distinctly unlikely to result from 
opting for export-oriented industrialization. 

More significantly, all these NICs have prospered by winning the tight 
competition to export manufactured goods to the quite limited markets of the 
rich countries. There is only room for a very small number of countries to 
succeed in that arena. The four countries listed above total a mere 2% of the 
Third World’s population. Warren!’ is one who has taken the fact that a very 
few countries are developing to mean that all are or can, when as is shown 
above approximately half the world’s people have more or less experienced 
stagnation.'® Even the most successful Third World exporters have run into 
serious difficulties in the 1980s in the face of rising trade barriers erected by 
the rich countries. Advocates of the export-oriented approach to development 
fail to deal with the fact that it could only succeed if there were vast untapped 
markets in the developed countries permitting continual expansion of Third 
World manufactured exports. 

But in reality there is an immense and chronic trade problem; export 
markets are glutted, protection is rampant, commodity prices are low, billions 
are spent to store unsaleable produce and world trade has virtually stagnated 
since 1980. By the early 1980s it had become clear that ‘... the favourable 
international conditions which allowed the Newly Industrialising Country 
strategy to achieve such success for a period are now disappearing’.’® 

Nor can the development of these countries be regarded as ‘self-sustaining’ 
since they are highly dependent on external conditions, resources and capital. 
To a considerable extent their growth has been due to development of the 
sector in which transnational corporations use cheap Third World labour to 
assemble goods for export.” Their development can therefore be in part 
attributed to those changes in the technology of transport and communica- 
tions, in wage differentials between rich and poor countries and global 
financial systems (including the increased ease of Third World borrowing for 
infrastructure development) whereby it became favourable for transnational 
corporations to relocate much manufacturing in the Third World. While‘. . . 
multinational corporations may be developing, the people living in the Newly 
Industrialising countries are not’.”! 

In addition the development that has occurred in NICs is far from 
satisfactory development.** It has been accomplished by considerable 
repression of labour and restrictions on human rights.”* It is not so surprising 
that South Korea has been able to beat others in the competition for export 
sales when the average working week in 1987 was 53 hours, the industrial 
accident rate was the world’s worst and there were no free trade unions. 
Claims about South Korea’s economic success must also be seen in relation to 
its huge debt, $48 billion in 1987, and violent riots and other expressions of 
dissent which have been countered with repression. Taiwan’s achievements 
must be evaluated in relation to the existence of a 38-year period of martial 
rule which only ended in 1987. These extreme government powers and 
repressive labour conditions have been important contributors to the lower 
production costs and the competitive advantage of these two countries. 

There is therefore a considerable case against conventional development 
theory and practice. It is condemned directly or indirectly by a vast amount of 
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literature and evidence that has accumulated over the past two decades.”* It 
is most unlikely that even if the conditions of the long boom were to continue 
this approach would ever solve the Third World’s major problems, and even 
if it could eventually do so it must be regarded as an extremely slow, 
inefficient and unjust strazegy since for every extra crumb it provides to the 
needy it delivers loaves to che already rich. Yet it continues to be the 
dominant, taken-for-granted frame. despite the fact that few if any explicit 
defences ever appear in the development literature. The issue is usually 
completely ignored while work conzinues within the old paradigm. 

The most disturbing point has -zo do with options foregone. Most poor 
countries have quite sufficient land, capital and other productive capacity to 
provide low but adequate living standards for all their people, and the 
remainder could fairly easily attain that situation in a short time—if the 
available land, capital and other resources were more evenly distributed, and 
if the available productive capacity were not largely devoted to the production 
of things other than those which most people need. 


The core issue; market forces produce inappropriate development 


Fundamental to an understanding of what is wrong about Third World 
development is the fact that markets have a powerful, indeed typically overwhelming 
tendency to make the wrong developmert decisions. Asserting this principle is of 
course the ultimate heresy to neo-classical theorists since they take it for 
granted that the market is the most desirable mechanism for making 
economic decisions, but it is amost as unacceptable to Marxists because they 
generally insist that market or exchange relations are superficial and that the 
essential fault in the system has to be explained in terms of the relations of 
production. 

The three major effects whereby global market forces condemn most of the 
Third World to inappropriate and under development are as follows. 


Market forces allow the relatively rica few to take most or all of the available 
resources. The one fifth cf the world’s people who live in the developed 
countries, East and West, consume approximately % of the resources 
produced for sale. Their per capita resource consumption Is approximately 17 
times that of the poorest helf of the world’s people. The United States gets 440 
times as much world’s energy as Bangladesh and its per capita consumption 
is 600 times that of Ethiopia. While possibly 700 million people lack sufficient 
food, which might require 40 million tonnes of grain equivalent to remedy, 
over 540 million tonnes of grain alone are fed to animals in rich countries each 
year.” While at least 10C mzllion cokes are consumed daily, according to 
UNICEF more than 4000) ckildrer die every day because they are deprived 
of resources. Lack of access to clean water probably takes 10 million lives pa. 
These grotesque maldistributions of the world’s resource wealth come about 
primarily because rich countries can outbid poor countries. What might have 
been development history of Bang_adesh or Tanzania had world resource 
wealth been distributed ecually or according to need, rather than according 
to market forces? 
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Market forces have predominantly produced the development of the wrong industries in the 
Third World. A great deal of development has taken place; the trouble is that 
it has not been development of the most needed industries. It has been mostly 
the development of industries to provide crops and consumer goods for the 
small rich local elites or for export to the rich countries. 


Much of the Third World’s productive capacity has become geared to the demand of the 
devveloped countries. This is most evident in the case of export crops. Over 20 
million hectares produce coffee and cocoa for export.”° In some countries half 
the best land grows crops to export to the rich countries. Approximately 40% 
of Third World industrial production is carried out by transnational 
corporations, which means it is largely unconnected with the needs of most 
Third World people.*’ These are again direct consequences of allowing the 
highest bid to determine the use to which the Third World’s productive 
capacity is put. 

In short, the core is not the lack of development; it is the inappropriateness of 
development. The problem is not stagnation; in fact there is far too much 
development—of the wrong things. Nor is the basic problem loss of surplus, 
(see below). There is quite enough capital in the Third World to establish 
necessary, appropriate industries and infrastructures, i.e., those which would 
enable the poor majority to produce for themselves the things they need for 
low but reasonable living standards. That capital is presently being used by 
foreign investors, (since they raise approximately 85% of their invested funds 
from within the Third World) to produce inappropriate goods in view of what 
is needed. In fact it would be possible for a Third World country to suffer 
considerable losses of capital through repatriation of profits and unequal 
exchange, while still achieving appropriate development, especially as 
appropriate development requires relatively little capital or export income. 
To allow market forces and the maximization of economic growth to be 
overwhelming determinants of development is to guarantee that mostly 
inappropriate development will result.” 


The original mistake; indentifying development with growth 


The conventional focus on sheer growth as the fundamental (until recently 
the only) aim of development effort ignores any notion of appropriateness and 
assumes trickle-down will ensure that the important tasks are eventually 
attended to. Yet maximizing the growth rate and satisfying basic needs are 
not only quite separate phenomena, often the relation between them is 
contradictory. The most needed developments in the Third World, such as 
the provision of clean water supplies and mobile health clinics, the 
redistribution of land and the increase in the subsistence crop production, 
would either add little to the GNP or actually reduce it by taking productive 
resources out of ventures presently generating high cash earnings (e.g., 
converting export plantations to peasant holding). Usually the developments 
most likely to add to the rate of growth of GNP, such as a Volkswagen 
assembly plant or another coffee plantation, are clearly those more unlikely to 
improve the lot of the poor majority. 

Conventional growth-maximizing development is an almost totally 
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indiscriminate strategy; it involves no concern with what is being developed. It is 
content to have growth in non-necessities as in basic necessities. The rationale 
is the simple free-enterprize faith ir grcwth and trickle-down some day; the 
welfare of all in the long run will be best served if those with capital to invest 
and those with money to spend are left free to produce and buy what they 
want because such an arrangemenz: is most likely to bake a bigger cake of 
wealth for all to share. 

Conventional economic theorists, Marxists and Dependency theorists all 
share the basic conception of development as equivalent to indiscriminate 
economic growth; i.e., as increase in the amount of investing, producing and 
consuming going on. Their sole concern is to see increase in the sheer volume 
of economic activity or business turnover. None of these theorists have much 
interest in what is being mvested in or produced, except in so far as some 
projects are more likely then others to accelerate the overall rate of increase in 
turnover (although Marxists do ask whether production is ‘socially useful’). 
There is in other words, nc conception oT appropriate development and there is no 
interest in questions like ‘wha: needs developing here?’, and ‘are appropriate 
things being developed hete? 

A crucial turning point for this conception of development has come with 
the accumulation of abundant evidence that very little trickle-down ever takes 
place. Even if the resource and environment future were capable of sustaining 
a ‘sheer growth’ approach to development, it has been clear since the early 
1970s that this only results in development in the interest of the rich. It 
produces the sort of distribution shown in Figure 1. It does little or nothing for 
the 40% of the world’s people in great need. In fact the indiscriminate, 
‘sheer-growth’ concept of development causes immense havoc among the 
poor. It has stripped them from the land and moved them to urban slums, it 
has made large numbers poor and hungry, it has destroyed their forests to 
build dams and in many cases it has replaced rich cultures and supportive 
social networks with the al:enation and shallowness of ‘modernization’ (more 
appropriately labelled ‘Losangelization’). i 

It is therefore essential that atzention be shifted from the idea that 
growth = development and focused on the question ‘What specific things is it 
appropriate to develop? Often the answer is ‘Very few!’ Often it is 
distressingly obvious that people living in largely self-sufficient ways in 
unspoiled ecosystems need only a few basic necessities, perhaps emergency 
medical care, relief from some arduous labour or improved gardening 
techniques, in order to enjoy a aigh and secure quality of life despite quite low 
GNP per capita. To contemplate such societies from the problem-ridden 
capitals of the most ‘developed’ courtries raises profoundly disturbing 
questions about what constitutes satisfactory development and what the 
dominant identification of development with growth has done to many 
societies. which might have otherwise fairly easily achieved the few 
developments that make sense for them. 

The inadequacy of the growth = development assumption had come under 
critical attention by the early 1970s and subsequently there has been 
increasing reference to the reec to attend to equity and basic needs. Yet sheer 
economic growth has rema:ned as the overwhelmingly important concern in 
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development theorising and in development programmes. Some official 
resource flows are now directed at the poorest sectors, and most 
non-government organization activity tends to be aimed at these levels, but 
the dominant attitude either seems to regard these efforts as welfare for those 
unfortunately disadvantaged by growth or as stimulating previously 
overlooked sources of growth. The primary and largely unquestioned 
assumption is still that achieving the maximum possible rate of increase in 
economic activity is what development is really all about. 

Marxists as much as conventional economic theorists have not come to 
terms with the fact that the growth principle is the problem. As will be detailed 
below, for resource and environment reasons it is no longer possible to 
endorse a view of development which relies on endless increases in global 
production and consumption, especially when the few developed countries are 
already grossly overdeveloped in relation to what is possible for other 
countries to achieve. More importantly the evidence on trickle-down, most 
apparent in Figure 1, shows that an approach to development which focuses 
on increasing the amount of economic activity simply gears the world’s 
investment, production and consumption so heavily to the demand of the 
relatively affluent classes that the poor majority continue to receive much the 
same negligible fraction of the available wealth. The Third World problem is 
essentially one of deprivation. Huge numbers are without sufficient food and 
materials for reasonable lifestyles and more importantly, without the small 
amounts of productive capacity that would enable them to produce for 
themselves most of what they need. The required land, water, capital, etc. 
exist in adequate and often abundant quantities in most if not all poor 
countries. t is the normal functioning of the global market economy which delivers the 
available resources to a few and deprives the majority. The drive to maximize output, 
sales and returns on investment inevitably leads to focusing on the already rich; 
they are the ones most able to maximize consumption of increased output, 
and producing luxuries for them is much more likely to increase returns on 
investment than producing necessities for destitute people. Consequently the 
extremely uneven distribution in Figure | and its deterioration over time are 
inevitable outcomes of an economic system and an approach to development 
premised on maximizing economic growth. The conventional ‘bake a bigger 
cake’ view sees the solution to the problem of the rich world and poor world in 
the attempt to crank up to higher rates of economic growth, but this is to 
accelerate the very mechanism that has caused the problem, since the 
problem is the deprivation of the many and the squandering of resources on 
the few. 

Two decades ago none of this was at all clear. It was quite plausible that 
baking a bigger cake was the wise course of action. The great difference is that 
now we have extensive evidence on how little wealth trickles down, even 
under boom conditions. There is now no escaping the conclusion that 
satisfactory development for the Third World as a whole cannot take place 
unless there is radical redistribution from rich to poor and adoption of 
economic strategies which will ensure many outcomes contrary to those which 
market forces and the maximization of growth would bring about. (It is not 
that the rich world must charitably redistribute some of its wealth to the poor; 
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it is that the rich world must cease taking such a disproportionate share of the 
world’s wealth.) 

There is therefore the sharpest distinction between appropriate develop- 
ment and capitalist development. To conceive of development as sheer 
growth is to opt for the view which most suits the capitalist class, since their 
fundamental interest is to maximize the amount of investing and selling 
taking place. The failure of trickle-down and increasing awareness of 
environmental and social 2ffects has made it clear that such a conception of 
development does not best serve the interest of other classes. Again the 
evidence on trickle-dowr constitutes the crucial watershed; before that 
evidence became clear few could doubt that ‘What is best for General Motors 
is best for everyone’. The wider significance of the recent decades of 
development experience lizs in the challenge it sets to the taken for granted 
assumption that indiscriminate growth should also be the supremely 
important development geal for even the richest countries. 


Some mistaken initiatives in radical theory 


It is necessary to attempt to clarify a number of recent concerns within the 
radical development literature in terms cf market forces and appropriateness. 


The loss of surplus 


Perhaps no element in rad.cal development literature has been as popular as 
the claim that underdevelcpment is due to the siphoning of surplus wealth to 
the developed countries, thereby thwarting investment and growth in the 
Third World. 

Mack and Leaver are among those who have offered a common 
counter-argument. They conclude that the net flow of capital from the Third 
World to the rich countries is negligible, amounting to only 1.2% of Third 
World GNP. The main problem w:th their analysis is that it is difficult to 
estimate confidently losses due to transfer pricing. Mack and Leaver assume a 
figure 1.2 times repatriatec profits. In a celebrated Colombian drug industry 
case declared profit repatriaticn was 6.7% but investigation revealed that the 
real rate achieved by transfer pricing was 136%." Similarly Harrison?! 
estimated that while declared profit repatriation from the Third World was in 
the region of $7.5 b p.a, the real amount transferred was probably between 
$20 and $90 billion. These estimates suggest losses under this heading 15 to 
20 times those Mack and Weaver assume. 

A final balance sheet wculd also include capital flight (mentioned but not 
quantified by Mack and Leaver), and probably of substantial proportions. 
For just three Latin American countries the sum has been estimated at an 
average loss of $10 billion pa over the decade to 1985.*? In addition, debt 
amortization would have to be included. In the early 1980s the repayments of 
loans and interest suddenly began to account for a major net drain of capital 
from the Third World. In 1983, Latin American repayments exceeded new 
loans by $30 billion and the total loss from the region for the four years to 
1987 added to $106 billior.*? According to Clairmonte and Cavanagh** the 
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excess from the Third World totalled $73 billion in 1985 per annum. 
However, this factor is only of recent significance. 

It is therefore plausible that in the past few decades there has been a 
significant drain of capital from the Third World, accelerating in the 1980s 
conceivably to a sum in excess of $200 billion per annum. However, in the 
absence of more definite figures on the magnitude of transfer pricing losses, 
which may never be obtained, it is not possible to establish a convincing 
radical account of the reasons for Third World underdevelopment in the three 
decades after 1950 primarily in terms of a loss of capital. 

This debate regarding quantitative estimates can be short circuited by 
recognizing that the Third World does not lack either capital or development. 
Foreign investors in general bring into the Third World around 15% or less of 
the capital they invest there, meaning that considerable sums of capital exist 
there in the first place, even in relation to the needs for conventional 
development let alone in relation to the far smaller amounts of investment 
that would be necessary to establish appropriate development. By the 
mid-1970s, Third World investment levels in terms of proportions of GNP 
had become comparable with those of the rich countries.” Obviously a great 
deal of development is taking place in the Third World; whatever the loss of 
surplus totals it has not prevented the Third World from achieving more or 
less the same rate of growth as the developed countries have achieved over 
recent decades. The quantity of development is not the problem; the 
appropriateness of the development taking place is the problem. The essence 
of ‘underdevelopment’ is that in view of what has been most needed, 
development has been almost entirely development of the wrong thing. Mack 
and Leaver completely fail to attend to the question of appropriateness. Their 
analysis implies that all concern about whether or not development is 
satisfactory and whether or not exploitation is occurring dissolve if the net 
flow is found not to be negative . That this is a seriously mistaken position is 
easily shown by assuming that the rich countries were to immediately double 
or treble their payments for all goods imported from the Third World. This 
would greatly improve the situation regarding the net flow of wealth between 
the two worlds, but it would do little or nothing to make development more 
satisfactory. Huge numbers of impoverished people would still work for the 
lowest tolerable wages in plantations and sweat shops producing goods to 
enrich the living standards of people in rich countries, while the Third World 
elites who owned the plantations and sweat shops pocketed far greater 
receipts than before from the export of these goods to the rich countries. 

In other words, an analysis in terms of the net flow of wealth between 
nations can totally fail to throw light on flows between classes. Even in cases 
where there may be little or no net flow from a Third World country there is 
typically a massive flow of wealth from the poor in the Third World to the rich 
in the Third World via the superexploitation of labour (i.e., through payment 
of very low wages). Much of this wealth is then transferred to the rich 
countries (e.g., when coffee is exported at prices far below those possible if 
reasonable wages were paid in the plantations). Nothing inequitable might 
show up in the books covering international transactions, i.e., in the sort of 
analysis Mack and Leaver give for the net flows of wealth between nations, 
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despite the fact that extremely unjust transfers of real wealth are taking place 
between the labourers in the plantation and the consumers in developed 
countries. Mack and Leaver’s balance skeet makes no reference to this factor, 
yet ultra-low wages paid in the Thizd World (and repressive and dangerous 
working conditions) constizute one cf the main components of the unjust and 
exploitative global economic system. 

This general point has been raised (although usually in a tangential way) in 
the criticism that Dependency theory deals with relations between countries 
and casts core countries as exploiting peripheral countries, when clearly there 
are classes within the lazter for whom the system functions well. This 
constitutes a point in favour cf those who recommend Marxist analysis. 

The discussion below >n the implications of the ‘Limits to Growth’ 
literature will emphasize the fact that very little capital is necessary for 
appropriate development. Both conventional economic theory and Marxist 
theory are fundamentally mistaken on this point; both conceive development 
in terms of indiscriminate economic growth and consumption. The latter 
sections of this paper attempt to persuade development theorists of the need 
to come to terms with the central premises in the conserver society literature, 
especially the scope for building satisfactory lifestyles and social systems on 
the principles of frugality, local self-sufficiency and appropriate technology. 
This literature indicates that Third World countries could achieve quite 
satisfactory development at remarkable low costs in capital and non- 
renewable resources, or imported technology and expertise—if they could 
only break from the dominant conception that growth = development. 
(Whether this is politically feasible, or would be tolerated by the world. 
capitalist system is not the issue here.) In this context even substantial losses 
of capital from the Third Wozld need not be crucial. It is conceivable that 
significant losses could be tolerated so long as at the same time the necessary, 
relatively minute amounts of capital were being put into the development of 
appropriate skills, technologies and social organizations. Losses of capital can 
hinder or block conventior.al development, but unless extreme and coupled 
with other factors such as repression, thev need not be crucial or even relevant 
to the achievement of satisfactory or appropriate development. 


Stagnation 


The foregoing discussion also points to the relative unimportance of the 
debate over the essential Dependency claim that, contrary to Marx, 
capitalism blocks developmen: in the Third World.” Marx believed, and 
contemporary orthodox Marxists continue to argue, that capitalist develop- 
ment in the rich countries will evertually lead the Third World down the 
same path the rich countries have traced, which they applaud since this will 
culminate in the self-destruction of capitalism everywhere. However, 
Neo-Marxist theorists (Lerin, Baran, Magdoff, Frank, Wallerstein and the 
Dependency school in general) argue that normal capitalist development in 
the core countries thwarts development in the Third World and results in 
stagnation. For a time Frar-k’s notion of underdevelopment as a created and 
lasting stagnant condition became a central premise in radical development 
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theory. Warren? has been especially influential in leading the orthodox 
counter-attack, arguing that in fact the Third World is achieving normal and 
considerable capitalist development. Others have reinforced this point. 38 The 
Third World had indisputably achieved considerable growth in GNP per 
capita. 

Paradoxically Daeg theory’s concern with exchange relations puts it 
in a good position to explain the very phenomenon that has been taken to 
contradict its stagnation thesis; i.e., the rise of the NICs. This would seem::to 
be largely explicable in terms of "exchange, or market forces which “have 
determined that calculations regarding labour costs, tax rates, improvements 
in communications, finance and transport technology, have recently led 
transnational corporations to relocate manufacturing investment in a few of 
the most favourable Third World sites, and have determined that a very few 
Third World countries have become the winners in the restricted 
manufactured export market. 

For those who are concerned with the achievement of satisfactory or 
appropriate development, whether or not there is growth or stagnation in 
mere GNP is not of much interest. What matters is whether basic needs are 
being met and often this can be facilitated by preventing developments which 
would contribute most to an increase in GNP. 


Exchange vs relations of production 


The preceding account clashes head on with Marxist theory. Marx explicitly 
rejected analyses in terms of market phenomena, arguing that these were 
superficial and misleading since they give the impression that exchanges in 
the free enterprise economy are fair and equal because participants enter 
markets freely and appear to negotiate mutually agreeable exchanges, 
including those concerning labour. According to Marx the crucial elements in 
a capitalist system are free labour and its exploitation by the owners of 
capital, i.e., the relations of production. Only if one focuses on these can one 
understand major phenomena | such as the transition from feudalism,*? the 
ceaseless quest for innovation,*° the contradictions within capitalism and the 
inevitability of its demise. 

Recent radical development literature has reflected the determination of 
Marxists to recast development theory in pure Marxist terms, given that the 
high ground has been held by Dependency theorists committing various 
heresies such as ignoring class, invoking a new concept of surplus*' and most 
inexcusably, placing exchange or market phenomena at the centre of their 
account. While dependency theory has lost most of its basic claims the 
argument above has been that on this issue it has at least correctly identified 
exchange relations or market forces as the key to the wees and 
evaluation of underdevelopment as a condition. 

Some qualifications are immediately required. The main interest in this 
paper is to progress towards a convincing account of the present state of 
development, as distinct from an account of the origins and history of capitalist 
development. Various factors important in the latter may not be very 
important in the former, e.g., the increasing freedom of medieval towns was 
important in the emergence of capitalism but it is irrelevant for pinpointing 
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and evaluating the nature of underdevelopment today. Brenner very 
effectively shows the importance of attending to productive relations in 
explaining the origins of capizalism anc some of the major phenomena in its 
historical development. But the Marxist set of conceptual tools which is so 
effective for that task does not throw much light on some other closely related 
phenomena, such as the succession of powers which have dominated the 
world economy, or the international distribution of wealth which it has been 
argued here is the key question for those who wish to understand and evaluate 
the state of development at this po:nt in time. 

Secondly, to focus on exzhange is not necessarily to endorse the definition of 
capitalism Frank and Wallerstein adopt; i.e., in terms of ‘.. . producing for 
sale in a market’.*® Such a definition blurs important distinctions between the 
many different social systems in addition to capitalism which might involve 
production for profitable sale. More importantly it distracts attention from 
the dynamic mechanisms Mazx identified in capitalism, to do with the forces, 
contradictions and long term tendencies set in motion when capitalists 
compete to exploit free labour, and to co with the qualitative changes in the 
transition from feudalism ta capitalism. (In the analyses of Frank and 
Wallerstein the basic change was merely quantitative.**) For these reasons it 
would seem to be quite acvisab-e to retain the Marxist conception of 
capitalism. The problem Fere seems to be merely semantic; it would not have 
arisen had Frank and Wa_lerstein not opted for their unduly wide definition, 
and for them to have achered to the Marxist definition would not have 
affected their accounts of the world system substantially. 

The subsequent ‘modes of productior.’ discussion appears to have clarified 
the issue.** We can talk about a capitalist world economic system in which 
there are none capitalist medes of prcduczion but in which the capitalist mode 
dominates“ and in which <apitalist accumulation is the overwhelming 
determinant of the way capitalist dev2lopment impacts on regions where 
other modes of production remain, and we can analyse the way the various 
modes articulate*® with th= cansequence that most of the world’s wealth ends 
up in the hands of the Third World elites, transnational corporations and 
consumers in rich countriz2s. 

However, as the previous section has argued, to endorse Marxist concepts 
and to chastise Frank and Wallerstein for their unfortunate and unnecessary 
definition is not to say that Marxist concepts are the ones which enable us to 
highlight and assess the most important characteristics of the current state of 
development. The above argument has been that these ventures must be 
based primarily on an understanding of the way markets function. Marxists 
do not focus on this realm. Dependency theorists at least identify it as the key 
concern. 

Unfortunately, Dependency theorists do not get to the heart of the matter. 
They do little more than state thet through exchange relations surplus is 
transferred from the poor countries and in so far as they do attempt to clarify 
the mechanisms at work thev settle or. relatively unimportant ones. Their 
main explanation has been in terms of unequal exchange and terms of trade, 
and these have met with considerable difficulty. The evidence indicates that 
the long run terms of trad2 have nat deteriorated for the Third World*’ and 
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by no means has it been clearly established that the Third World’s plight is 
due to loss of capital (see above), let alone capital loss resulting from unequal 
exchange. Certainly the identification of very low wages paid in the Third 
World for production of goods used in the rich countries is highly relevant. 
This is a market phenomenon and it is important in the transfer of wealth 
from poor to rich. But Dependency theorists do not give sufficient attention to 
the way market forces deprive the Third World of access to world resources, 
deprive the Third World poor of access to the substantial capital and other 
resources existing in the Third World and gear most Third World productive 
capacity to the interests of the Third World rich, transnational corporations 
and rich countries. 

Marxist analysis is even more deficient in regard to these distributive 
issues. It is quite acceptable that the essence of capitalism is to be found in the 
exploitative wage relationship, that attending to exchange and markets can 
lead one to miss this essential fault and to fail to grasp the dynamics that drive 
capitalism. It is also quite plausible that after the overthrow of capitalism 
when present productive relations have been remedied, problems of 
distribution will more or less disappear. But none of this diminishes the 
importance of market relations as irreducible causal factors accounting for the 
present state of development. The unpalatable point for Marxists is that the 
present state of development and therefore contemporary imperialism bear no 
necessary relation to capitalism; they are primarily due to the market system 
and they are only incidentally due to capitalism. They are not due to the 
capitalist mode of production; i.e., to the relations of production existing in a 
capitalist economy. The market system delivers most available wealth to the 
rich and produces inappropriate development in the Third World and it 
would do this irrespective of whether the world economic system was 
dominated by a capitalist, feudal slave or even a socialist mode of production. 
The present world system is capitalist but it is not its capitalist nature that 
produces underdevelopment; it is the fact that it is a market system which 
produces underdevelopment. Certainly the present world market system is 
mostly driven by capitalist machinery but previous market systems which 
also produced maldistribution, imperialism and underdevelopment were 
driven by other sorts of machinery. 

The USSR participates in the world market system more or less in the same 
way that capitalist countries do. For example when it suits the USSR to do so 
it enters the grain market and takes what it wants, raising prices, scarcities 
and death rates in the Third World. The USSR promotes inappropriate 
devélopment in the rest of the world, e.g., by investing in luxury cruise ships 
and banking. It is conceivable that a world made up entirely of socialist 
countries, without any capitalist mode of production remaining, could 
constitute a global market system in which precisely the same distributive 
effects occur as now. 

The nature of the dominant mode of production has little to do with the 
processes whereby $660 million worth of tuna is taken each year from the seas 
around Third World Pacific island nations, but 90% of this goes to the rich 
countries, while royalties paid to the Third World nations involved total a 
mere 3% of the value of the catch. The fact that % of the world’s people 
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consume 5 of the world’s resource output is not easily explained in terms of 
the mode of production. Gross maldistribution, underdevelopment and 
inappropriate development zre not dve to the mode of production or the 
pattern of modes. The Marxist focus on the relations of production (and the 
articulation of modes) is essential for understanding how surplus is.originally 
accumulated from labour, but to understard the present state of development 
we must deal primarily with the way surplus is distributed and with what 
things are developed, anc these phenomena are explicable in terms such as 
the maximization of returns on sales and investment, i.e., market forces. 

Dependency theory has been criticized for attending to relations between 
countries rather than between classes, e.g., for referring to the exploitation of 
peripheral countries by core countries. Marxists insist that exploitation takes 
place at the point of production, where capitalists take surplus value created 
by workers, and therefore it makes no sense to talk about countries exploiting 
each other. But it is perhaps the chief merit of Dependency theory to have 
emphasized that something is clearly wrong at the level of countries, that 
wealth in some sense flows from poor to rich countries and that gross 
international maldistributior. of resources and development are crucial 
concerns, and that these phenomena are not well handled by a Marxist 
vocabulary built on the wage relation. In other words, the problem for 
development theorists is to explain, not exploitation, but what has been developed 
and who benefits from tkis. A glance at the Third World reveals that the 
problem is undeniably >ne of unacceptable distributions of resources, 
development and productive capacity, and Marxists have explicitly 
disqualified themselves frem concentrat:ng on distributive effects. This would 
be in order if such effects zan be skown to be due to the relations of 
production, but although the wage relat-on clearly explains the distribution of 
surplus between capitalist and worker, it throws little if any light on the 
distribution between core and peripheral countries, or between regions within 
the periphery, or on the fact that some things are developed and others are 
not. In other words, in additicn to the sort of surplus Marx identified we have 
to attend to the sort of surplus Baran and Sweezy identified. It is the market 
which determines that tke former eventually become the latter; i.e., that 
wealth accumulated through the explcitazion of labour does not flow into 
appropriate development ut flows to r:ch countries (as well as to the Third 
World elites). 

The point here is that koth conceptual frames are required for a complete 
explanation. A full understanding of underdevelopment must take into 
account at least three levels of phenomena; what happens regarding the 
original production of surplus, what is developed in the Third World, and 
how wealth flows from the Third World to the rich countries. Marxist theory 
deals effectively with the first level. The super exploitation of people in 
plantations, mines and sweatshops, receiving Yio to ¥30 the wage that people in 
rich countries would expect, is the original source of the wealth which then 
has to be traced through the other two levels. Market forces determine that 
this accumulated wealth will be invested in more plantations rather than 
clean water supplies and zhat much of it will enrich the living standards of 
consumers in rich countries. The perkaps 10 million annual deaths from 
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contaminated water are not very directly due to the exploitation at the point 
of production; they are due to the deprivation generated by market forces 
which ignore human need. 

Admittedly if workers were not in the first place deprived of the surplus 
value they create, many if not all of the presently undesirable distributive 
effects would not occur. But the point is that their occurrence and nature is 
not well acounted for by the fact of exploitation. It is after all conceivable that 
the same amount of surplus could be drawn from exploited labour yet be 
invested in appropriate development. Clearly the central concern for students 
of development is with what is being developed, i.e., where the surplus is invested, 
and in order to understand this one must go well beyond the study of what is 
happening at the point of production. 

Various contributors have recently at least pointed to the need to integrate 
both Marxist and Dependency perspectives,“ or deal separately with the 
nature of capitalism and the nature of imperialism.*® 


Clarifying imperialism 

‘The theory of imperialism is in profound disarray’.°° The foregoing themes 
enable a simple account to be given of the essential nature of the imperial 
relation between rich and poor countries. The present world economic order 
clearly constitutes an unjust system which functions in the interests of 
particular classes and to the disadvantage of most of the world’s people, and 
considerable light can be thrown on imperialism by attending to the 
mechanism whereby this effect occurs. The central mechanism simply 
involves keeping the empire to free enterprise or market principles. A system 
in which market forces are allowed to determine what is developed and how 
resources and output are distributed will smoothly, routinely and inevitably 
deliver most of the existing wealth to the richest few participants in the 
system. They take the wealth not by theft or brute force or trickery but 
through the normal operation of the free enterprise economy i.e., by being 
able to bid more for resources and by being able to set up plants in the Third 
World which will draw Third World productive capacity into producing for 
the rich. Hence the preservation of freedom of enterprise and freedom of 
access to all sectors of the empire is crucial, and therefore a great deal of effort 
goes into keeping Third World states to the free enterprise path. This includes 
ideological effort, aid and military activity.’ Repression is necessary to make 
the system work; as Herman says, “The impoverished and long abused masses 
of Latin America . . . will not stay quietly on the farms or in the slums unless 
they are terribly afraid, and “The economic model of Third World 
development favoured by the West does not say “‘use terror” but the policies 
that are favoured, which would encourage foreign investment and keep wages 
and welfare outlays under close control, could often not be put into place 
without it.°? Any attempt by dissenting groups to shift to development 
strategies that might significantly redirect resources to the solution of the 
urgent problems of the poor majority is very likely to be defined by the 
developed countries and by Third World elites as communist subversion and 
therefore to be crushed. 
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Brandi Reports and the NIEC 


Given that it is intrinsic to the nature of the global economic system that it 
functions in the interests of tke rich, the insignificance of the proposals made 
by the Brandt Reports and those under the heading of the New 
International Economic Crder heading is easily seen. These proposals are for 
little more than relatively minor reforms which might permit the Third World 
to gain a better deal from the existing system characterized by market forces 
and indiscriminate growth. They do not address the inevitable tendencies of 
that system to produce inappropriate development and grossly unacceptable 
distributions; at best the} tack on minor efforts to redress the maldistribu- 
tions. They take for granted a growth and trickle down approach to 
development. 

The Brandt Report titl2s point to the key mistake; the interest of the rich 
and poor are not commor..°* There would be a common interest only if the 
achievement of long-term high growth rates were possible in view of resource 
and environment constraints, and resul<ed in significant trickle-down. In fact 
there is a limit and dwindling pool of resources and the rich are getting most 
of them. If the poor are to secure a fairer share the rich must accept far less 
than their present share. 


Development and peace; the link via justice 


To identify the working of the free market system as the key factor underlying 
imperialism is to clarify the direct connections between problems of 
development, inequality, justice and peace.® A system which inevitably 
functions to deliver most wealth to the rick few, who are determined to go on 
endlessly becoming richer, while world population is set to double by 2050 at 
which time the Third World will outnumber the rich world by 6 or 8 to 1, 
while resources are becoming more scarce and give no possibility of all people 
ever rising to the presert living standards of the rich countries—such a 
system can only see the development of more and more conflict of various 
forms. Conventional deve.opment strategies exacerbate the peace problem in 
two main ways. The first is by generating the inequality and maldistribution 
that produces much of tke violence in the world, especially the ‘structural’ 
violence of 43000 infant deaths wrought by deprivation every day, and the 
class wars waged by Third World elites. The second is by obliging the major 
beneficiaries of the system, tne developed countries and their transnational 
corporations, to engage ix the vast military preparation needed to secure the 
empire against dissent frcm within (indigenous revolution) and threat from 
without (subversion or atzack by the USSR, Iran etc.). 

Important for the maintenance of the empire is the reproduction of 
particular climates of public opimior. in the core countries which will 
guarantee that interventicn in the Third World is perceived as legitimate. As 
has been noted, the main device emploved to this end is the evocation of fear 
concerning ‘the Russian threat’ whereby any sign of rebellion in the Third 
World can be attributed to communist subversion and therefore attacked 
without objection from within the rich Western countries. This mechanism 
has been the main factor responsible for the Cold War. A number of studies 
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have detailed the mechanism which has been the single most important 
source of tension between superpowers.’ 

The implication for those who would seek a more peaceful world is that 
their goal is not likely to be achieved unless and until appropriate stategies are 
adopted of permitted, in the context of radical redistribution of world wealth 
and therefore of fundamental changes in living standards within rich 
countries East and West. 


The limits to growth perspective; overlooked implications for 
development 


It is remarkable that the development literature has given so little attention to 
the ‘limits to growth’ argument. Since the late 1960s much evidence and a 
considerable literature has accumulated on the theme that the pursuit of 
affluent living standards and economic growth has led to over-development in 
the few richest countries and that continued pursuit of these goals will 
produce accelerating problems of resource and energy scarcity, environmen- 
tal destruction, conflict and social breakdown, as well as problems to do with 
global inequality dealt with in previous sections.*° 

The general conclusion this literature comes to is that the rich countries 
have an unsustainable and morally unacceptable way of life and that there must 
be a transition to a much less affluent lifestyle and more self-sufficient 
patterns of local settlement, in a zero growth economy on an average per 
capita GNP much lower than it is at present in the developed countries. 

A few themes from this literature will illustrate its force. The ‘Greenhouse’ 
effect (the build-up of carbon dioxide and other gases in the atmosphere) is 
now predicted to raise the Earth’s atmospheric temperature two or three 
degrees C by the early decades of next century, with seriously disruptive 
consequences for agriculture. Sea levels could rise 140 cm by 2030.5 No 
technical fix for this effect is under discussion. The only solution is to stop 
generating the problem, by reducing the amount of fuel burnt, which means 
significantly reducing unnecessary production and consumption. 

Tropical rainforest is being destroyed at 15 million ha pa and will probably 
be non-existent by 2040.°° Because this means destruction of habitats, species 
of plant and animals are being lost at the rate of perhaps one a day at present, 
but a rate likely to accelerate through 150 a day in 15 years time. This means 
that after having eliminated perhaps 300 species in the 300 vears to 1970 
human activity could eliminate one million in the next two decades. The main 
source of this and many other impacts is the drive to increase production and 
consumption in the already over- producing rich countries. For instance more 
than 40% of the Brazilian forest lost in recent years has been due to clearing 
for cattle production, mainly for export to US fast food outlets.® 

If the economies of the rich countries grow at a mere 3% pa until 2050 their 
annual economic output would then be about eight times what it is now. A 
5% pa rate of growth would mean 32 times present output in 2050. Unless 
totally unforeseen developments in impact reduction occur the implications of 
significant economic growth for global ecosystems must be catastrophic. 

Since the early 1970s when The Limits to Growth by Meadows et al., 
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attempted to discuss resource problems in terms of presently known 
‘reserves’, estimates of ‘potentially recoverable resources’ have become 
available.®? These are fer from precise but they would have to be gross 
underestimates before on2 could hold out any hope that all people on earth 
could ever rise to the per zap:ta rates of consumption of resources and energy 
that people in developed countries average now. World resource and energy 
production would have to be at least 10 times what it is at present. If the 
projected 11 billion people were to use remaining potentially recoverable 
petroleum resources at tke rate people in developed countries now average, 
those resources would last about 5 years. All conventional fossil fuels would 
last about 20 years. To supply the necessary quantity of energy from nuclear 
sources would require approximazely 200000 giant reactors, around 1000 
times present nuclear generating capacity (assuming that most things can be 
run on electricity which at present only provides 11% of end use energy in 
developed countries). Tne estimated potential in all alternative energy 
sources (sun, wind, etc.) would probably add to only at best 5% of the 
required quantity of energy (i.e., half the present output); the more likely 
proportion would be 2%.” 

Those who shrug off these arguments by assuming that technical advance 
will find presently unforeseen ways have considerable difficulties to confront, 
most importantly the fact that in most of the crucial areas technology is falling 
behind the mounting problem. The long-term production costs of minerals 
and energy are rising, 2specially the energy and capital costs of their 
production. Major focd yields. notably world grain yield and fish 
production, are falling despite steeply increasing input. 

For these and other reasons the limits to growth literature concludes that it 
will be impossible for all people to rise to the material living standards 
enjoyed by the % who live in rich countries while the rest are the 
never-to-be-developed ccuntries. The rich one fifth have their living 
standards because they are taking far more than their fair share of the world’s 
dwindling resource wealth, and they can only expect to remain so affluent if 
the rest continues to remain much poorer. 

This limits to growth literature therefpre flatly contradicts the fundamental 
and unquestioned assumption of conventional development theory. It 
requires total rejection of zonceptions of development which assume general, 
indiscriminate economic grcwth and which take Western affluent living 
standards and levels of industrialization as the goal of development. 

The conclusion which has therefore been emphasized in the limits to 
growth literature for at leest two decades is appropriately summarized by the 
statement, ‘The rich must live more simply so that the poor may simply live’. 
In other words, solutions have to be conceived in terms of the radical 
redistribution of world wealth, rick countries moving to per capita résource 
use rates far lower than those they presently have, and rich and poor worlds 
adopting much the same non-affluent, self-sufficient and cooperative social 
forms, all within a zero-growzh economy. 
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V: The alternative; appropriate development for rich and poor 
countries 


Alongside the limits to growth analysis has developed a literature and many 
social movements concerned with the sustainable, alternative or conserver 
society, arguing that there are viable and attractive alternative technologies, 
economic structures and lifestyles to which the developed countries and the 
Third World could move. The one basic set of principles holds for both; any 
vision of a just world order must be framed in terms of a general form of social 
organization which all people can share. (In other words it is quite incorrect 
to see appropriate development as being advocated for the Third World while 
the rich world continues on its affluent way.) Nevertheless it is convenient to 
sketch the implications for the rich world and the Third World separately. 


Appropriate development for the rich countries 


The conserver society literature underlines that there is abundant scope for 
reducing the per capita resource use rates within the rich countries, firstly 
because of the magnitude of the present avoidable waste, and secondly 
because of the many alternative resource-cheap ways that are available. 

Some of the important themes within this literature include, the reduction 
or elimination of many unnecessary products, designing goods to last and to 
be repaired, recycling, decentralizing so that more people can get to work 
without cars, moving food production closer to where food is consumed 
(e.g.,rezoning for urban market gardens) greatly increasing the self- 
sufficiency of households, local neighbourhoods, regions and nations, using 
alternative technology (especially alternative energy sources, Permaculture 
principles and earth building), planting ‘edible urban landscapes’ and urban 
forests, enabling local committees to carry out many tasks presently 
performed by bureaucrats and professionals, regenerating country towns, 
reducing the factory and office week and increasing time spent ‘working’ in a 
variety of backyards, local small businesses and community groups close to 
home. The central principle is the building of thriving, small-scale economies 
which are highly self-sufficient and integrated, with a minimum of importing 
and transporting into the area, and a maximum of independence and security 
from external economic fluctuations. The underlying prerequisite is a shift 
from a value system in which the chief concern is endlessly increasing 
affluence to one in which low but adequate material living standards are 
willingly accepted without any desire for increases over time, and in which 
core values become community, caring for the environment, creating, 
growing things, personal development etc. 

Available survey evidence on alternative lifestylers in developed countries 
indicates that huge reductions in per capita dollar and resource costs could be 
made via plausible lifestyle changes and access to at least a rudimentary 
regional economy, e.g., reduction to Vs present GNP per capita. (A 
reduction to % in per capita resource use in the rich countries would mean a 
nine-fold increase in quantities available for the Third World.) Advocates of 
the conserver society argue that it would provide a high quality of life than 
most people in developed countries now experience. 
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The problems in shiftinz tc a conserver society in the developed countries 
are not technical; there are abundar-t technologies and systems available, and 
there are many sites wher2 most of the required options have been practised 
for some time (e.g. Davis, California, the Kibbutz, intentional rural 
communities). However, -here are very substantial non-technical ,problems 
before the necessary transition. The kiggest of these is that it cannot be 
undertaken on a wide scale in a basically capitalist economy, since it involves 
not only shifting to an eccnomy in which far less producing and consuming 
would take place than at present but to a non-growth economy and to a way 
of life concerned with goals other than constantly becoming richer in material 
or consumer terms. These principles are totally incompatible with a capitalist 
economy which cannot function without the maximum possible amount of 
business activity and constant increase over time in investment, production 
and consumption. 

The point being arguec here is not zhat such a transition is likely to be 
easily made, or even that it is likely to bz made at all; it is that an alternative 
to ‘growth and greed sociezy’ can easily be conceived and is being extensively 
discussed and experimented with. 


Satisfactory, appropriate Thira Werld development 


For the Third World alternative or appropriate development basically means 
the reaffirmation of development based cn village and regional self-sufficiency 
which many, notably Gandhi, have advocated for a long time and which has 
been pursued in a wide variety of cases (including, for example China, 
Tanzania and pre-revolutionary Russia; .‘ Gandhi realized that the develop- 
ment model followed by the West wes impossible. . .’.°© The argument in this 
paper has been that two large recent bodies of literature now combine to 
confirm this as the general model which has to become focal from here on. It 
is not surprising that during two or three decades of spectacular boom the 
indiscriminate growth and trickle-down model swept aside all other options 
and was accepted without question. These two streams of literature now show 
that the conventional model is disastrously mistaken and that it is necessary 
to refocus on the self-sufficient village based strategy. This is not to imply that 
a neat alternative strategy has been unambiguously established and requires 
no further thought; it is to ident:fy the arena in which the search for 
satisfactory development goals and strategies must take place from here on. 

The foregoing discussion and the considerable literature on appropriate 
technology suggest the following basic principles of appropriate Third World 
development. 


Focus on the concept of appropriateness. Seek ta develop those things most likely 
to raise the overall quality of life in view of local and global ecological, 
resource, justice etc. consicerations. 


‘Totally abandon Western affluence as a zoal of development. Aim at the 
achievement of low but cemfortable living standards for all on the lowest 
reasonable levels of non-renewable resource consumption. 
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Start at the bottom. make existing development resources, especially capital 
and land, available to the people so that they can identify their own priorities 
and plan their own strategies and employ those resources in meeting their 
own needs. Harness their concern, labour and local knowledge. 


Most important: maximize local economic self-sufficiency. Via the development of 
integrated, small-scale regional economies, whereby a variety of small 
producers can provide most of the goods and services needed in the area, 
mostly using locally available inputs. Hence, seek to minimize transport and 
trade. Aim at the maximum reasonable degree of self-sufficiency and 
independence at all levels, village, regional, state and national. Minimize the 
need to export in order to import necessities. Thus maximize independence 
from the treacherous global economy. 


Small is beautiful. Decentralize. Democratize. Devolve control to local regions 
and villages. Minimize dependence on foreign sources of capital, energy, 
spare parts, expertise. Maximize use of local inputs. 


Use appropriate technologies. Mostly low, intermediate and alternative 
technologies processing locally available resources. Develop largely self- 
maintaining low-input systems (e.g., permacultures). Use labour-intensive 
ways. Avoid as far as possible the typical Western high-tech way with its 
dependence on large inputs of imported capital, energy, spare parts and 
expertise. 


Employ cooperative arrangements where feasible; e.g., sharing of machinery, 
common fields and orchards, marketing co-ops, cooperative credit agencies. 


Focus on ecological sustainability. Restore forests and soils and ecosystems to 
become abundant and self-maintaining sources of food, material, water, fuel 
etc. 


Seize the opportunities appropriate development gives for the preservation and restoration of 
cultural uniqueness. Prevent the Losangelization of the planet. 


Strive to replace material values and incentives with moral incentives. Emphasize the 
importance of non-material factors in a high quality of life. Discourage 
individual enrichment. Promote as major sources of life satisfaction things like 
arts and crafts, building community, personal growth, restoring ecosystems, 
developing local sources of food and materials. In short, encourage conserver 
society values. 

This discussion is not concerned with the political context which makes the 
prospects for appropriate development so very uncertain. It is not an 
approach to development that is at all attractive to presently dominant 
groups in the Third World, nor to the developed countries and their 
governments, corporations or military establishments. Appropriate develop- 
ment for the Third World would mean an end to the privileges currently 
enjoyed by these groups, so it is not surprising that such strenuous efforts are 
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made by them to prevent the success of any alternative to the conventional 
growth and trickle-down apbroach. It is conceivable that little progress 
towards appropriate development might be made until capitalist (and other) 
imperial systems have been over-thrown. Nevertheless at least considerable 
groundwork is being achieved, mainly by non-government aid agencies.® 


The missing link; the sufficiency of alternative technologies. 


Most development theorists have in the past rejected any suggestion of 
striving to minimize invclvement in national and international economic 
networks or of aiming for self-sufficiency. ‘Autarchy’ is usually dismissed as a 
naive mistake. Certainly it is, ¿f conventional development goals are retained, such as 
the eventual achievement of heavy industrialization, high levels of GNP and 
Western affluent lifestyles. But conservers begin with a totally different view 
of the goals of developmen, one focused on frugality, sufficiency and stability 
in the merely economic realm. Ccnservers understand two crucial points 
which contradict the basic assumptions of conventional economists. Firstly, 
given sensible reorganization, cooperative systems, restored ecosystems and 
conserver values, only remarkably low levels af income and consumption of resources 
are necessary for the achievement of quite satisfactory material living standards 
and a high quality of life. Secondly, existing alternative and appropriate technologies 
provide in abundance the necessary resources, especially via renewable sources, in 
particular plant materials. 

It is difficult to do justice to this latter point in limited space, but as the 
viability of the alternative way being advocated in this paper depends greatly 
on this claim, some furtherillustrative evidence and argument is in order. The 
most fully elaborated provisions are to be found within the permaculture 
approach to environmental design.®* This involves the development of 
complex, integrated, ‘permanent’ ecosystems, (e.g., based on tree crops rather 
than annuals), which require :ow or zero inputs of non-renewable resources, 
and which ensure that much of the ‘work’ required to maintain the system is 
carried out by the natural processes within the system. (e.g., water stored and 
regulated by forests, pest control by animals and companion planting.) 
Central to these sorts of approaches is the use of extensive ranges of plants 
occupying all available niches and providing abundant varieties of foods, 
chemicals, medicines, fibres, fuel, timber and other materials. Tree crops and 
forests are of central importance in these approaches. Carob and honey locust 
trees can produce 10 times the annval protein yield typical of an Australian 
wheat farm, per ha, and they thrive in dry, hilly regions. 

Integrated systems can take advantage of many overlaps and niches. For 
example animal and humen wastes can be recycled through gas producing 
units to enrich ponds prcducing a range of fish, fowl and plants. Small 
animals can be largely fed by food falling from varieties of trees planted to 
fruit in sequence, while consuming pests, cultivating, weeding and fertilizing, 
and themselves producing food. Aquaculture can achieve 30 times the food 
production per ha typical cf land-based systems. Ponds can also purify town 
sewage output while converting the nutrients to useful purposes. Salvinia, a 
pond ‘weed’, can produce 50 times the kiomass of a wheat crop, and can be 
harvested for alcohol or methane production as well as for compost. 
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Standard alternative technologies fit directly into this picture; e.g., power 
from wind, sun, and water sources, and especially earth building which 
typically achieves dollar cost levels Yio—20 those of conventional housing, and 
even lower costs in non-renewable resources. Water storage via small tanks 
and especially via the water holding capacity of well-wooded hills involves 
capital costs which are a minute fraction of conventional big dams. (The 
annual water delivery cost per house in Sydney, $280 in 1988, is around 4 the 
entire installation cost of a permanent household water storage supply plant 
involving roof collection, concrete tank and small wind operated pump.) 

The ‘edible landscape’ concept involves dense planting of urban areas with 
productive species, home gardens, community gardens and commercial 
market gardens and orchards. In Village Homes, California, commercial 
gardens have been planned within a housing subdivision, and much fruit is 
free from roadside trees. Simply relocating market gardens on city wasteland 
would reduce the dollar cost of food by 70%, while enabling recycling of food 
wastes to the soil. 

These dense, integrated, permanent, largely self-maintaining ecosystems 
could provide the input for a wide range of small, intermediate and low 
technology ‘firms’ producing for local consumption. They are therefore the 
base on which highly self-sufficient regional economies can be built, since by 
nature they reduce the need for imported materials, energy and goods. 

Perhaps the conserver’s most difficult task is to convey how easily most of 
the things needed for low but satisfactory material living standards can be 
derived from these existing alternative technologies, (not to mention what 
further research in these relatively neglected fields could achieve). It is 
especially urgent that the potential abundance of local systems and 
alternative technologies should become much more widely appreciated within 
development circles. Permaculture-type strategies can provide Third World 
villages in even the most impoverished and difficult regions with most if not 
all the sources of food and materials required for at least reasonable material 
living standards, in a relatively short period. Most development theorists, 
radical as well as conventional, recommend acceptance of decades of further 
suffering on the part of billions of people until trickle-down saves them or 
capitalism self-destructs, essentially because they do not understand the 
abundance, scope and potential of existing alternatives. 


Marx, growth and appropriate development 


Major challenges to Marxist and Dependency theories derive from the 
appropriate development and limits to growth literature. The Marxist 
conception of development is much the same as that advanced by 
conventional neo-classical theorists. Development is equated with indiscri- 
minate growth along a unidimensional path that in time all countries will 
have traversed to reach high material living standards. Contact with rich 
countries accelerates Third World countries along this path; their worst fate is 
‘... not to be exploited at all’. No distinction is made between appropriate 
and inappropriate development and there is no concept of any point at which 
sufficient growth has been achieved. The only choice is between fast and slow 
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progress to the point of revolution, led by the merciless laws of history 
through the furnace of mature capitalism. 

Marx is in effect a ‘mocernization’ theorist. There is no ) prospect other than 
the continuing destruction of non-Western cultures; there is no room for and 
indeed no value in preserving the vast store of human culture at present 
tenuously maintained by the remaining ‘primitive’ groups. Such cultures are 
impediments to the inevitable progression of capitalism. Universal pro- 
letarian culture is necessary; cultural civersity hinders revolution. “The 
bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of all instruments of production, 
draws all, even the most. ba-baric nations into civilization.’”° ‘The country 
that is more developed industrially only shows to the less developed the image 
of its own future.’”! 

Yet it is precisely withia the most ‘primitive’ cultures that we are beginning 
to recognize some of the most crucial attitudes and values for our survival, 
especially those relating to the treatment of nature, to cooperation 
(retribalization) and to material living standards. 

Where conservers depart most from Marx is regarding his firm conviction 
that a great deal of development, including especially industrialization and 
urbanization, is necessary before transition to a good society becomes 
possible; i.e., a high level of development of ‘the forces of production’. 
Appropriate development theory holds out the hope that in order to reach a 
post-revolutionary and sustainable society it is not necessary to follow the 
long and dreadful path Marx prescribed. The difference is largely to do with 
assumptions about the level to whick living standards and the forces of 
production must develop before socialism becomes possible. The literature on 
appropriate development the limits to growth and the conserver society 
makes it clear that with respect to technology and living standards Marx was 
seriously mistaken—only very low levels of material affluence and technology are 
necessary before it becomes possible to orgarize highly satisfactory social systems and 
individual lifestyles. The rich Western countries probably passed the necessary 
levels at least a centurr ago. Some alternative lifestyle groups in the 
overdeveloped countries enjoy a very high quality of life (in their opinion) on 
per capita expenditures well below the | poverty line.”” The United States is 
not at all close to transition to socialism. are we to believe that this is because 
its productive forces are nct yet sufficien-ly developed? If so, the required level 
is far beyond any point tkat all the world’s people can reach. Similarly, the 
occurrence of socialist revolutions and the rapid adoption of appropriate 
development strategies in countries with only very low levels of development 
of the productive forces, notably China, weaken the orthodox Marxist 
position. 

Although Marx’s account of communist society would seem to suggest 
modest material living standards in zero growth economy there is nothing in 
Marxist theory which enlists Marxists in ‘lumits to growth’ demands this side 
of the revolution. This has rightly been a major point of attack from 
environmentalists. 


Marx on transition 
However, it is possible that for other reasons the forces of production must 
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undergo much greater development in order to produce the necessary 
psychological conditions for transition to socialism. Marxist theory obscures the 
fact that revolutions are, ‘in the last instance’ due to ideas, perceptions, and 
feelings. Marx showed how changes in the economic substructure of capitalism 
were likely to produce experiences of deprivation and immiseration which in 
turn would produce the ideas, perceptions and feelings that finally lead to 
revolutions. The tempting question here has often been asked; is it not 
possible to develop those necessary ideas in a more direct, quick and painless 
way, via ‘educational’ activity? Many varieties of Utopian Socialists have 
argued in the affirmative. The orthodox Marxist view is that even though we 
are far past the level of technology necessary to provide a satisfactory 
alternative society, we must paradoxically grind our way to obscenely 
wasteful and potentially catastrophic higher levels of technical development 
before the necessary psychological conditions for revolution have been 
generated, and therefore before it is possible to come back down to the 
relatively low levels of technical development that are appropriate for a 
satisfactory social order. This is Kitching’s view ‘... human societies ... 
must pass through a phase of industrialisation and urbanisation, of the large 
scale concentration of people, (technology) and capital, in order to use the 
knowledge and productive power acquired in that process to create afterwards 
a smaller-scale, more democratic and less alienated world under commun- 
ism’.’? Kitching refers to the history of this debate, notably its significance in 
pre-revolutionary Russia.’* For instance, Lenin attacked the Narodniks and 
many others for thinking that village socialism could be built directly and 
immediately, without having to go through capitalism.” Kitching follows 
Marx in insisting that there is no alternative to the long road, (although 
Kitching can hardly be said to offer a case in support of this position).’° 
Sutcliffe” is one of many who now do not agree. 

As Kitching and Sutcliffe make clear, the debate is also about the need for 
industrialization and whether ‘socialism in one country’ is possible or whether 
anything significant can be achieved until the whole world becomes socialist. 
If the capacity of small regions to provide for themselves via mostly ‘rural’ 
technologies is as great as appropriate development theorists claim, then 
international support for socialist initiatives becomes much less crucial, and 
the need for heavy or extensive industrialization becomes much less crucial; a 
small amount of light and decentralized industry, integrated with rural 
systems, might suffice. 

There are very good reasons for hoping Marx was wrong here. To advance 
to the point where the forces of production have generated sufficient social 
damage to prompt revolution is also to move further towards the irremediable 
destruction of the globe’s resource base and ecosystems and therefore to set 
more and more intractable social and technical problems for any 
post-revolutionary society. Each decade that passes sees the accumulation of 
greater problems of toxic waste, atmospheric pollution, nuclear wastes, 
erosion, forest loss, genetic loss etc. In addition, the longer we experience 
affluence, consumerism and passivity the more impoverished will be our 
capacity for individual and collective self-sufficiency, self-government, and 
our willingness to adopt the conserver lifestyles essential for a sustainable, 
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regionally self-sufficient conserver society.”® 

The possibility of making a communist or conserver society work depends 
greatly on the ideas and values that predominate in the minds of its members, 
notably the degree of concern with cooperation and the collective welfare, as 
distinct from preoccupation with individual advancement, and the degree to 
which low but adequate material living standards are regarded as acceptable. 
The possibility of social:sm,/communism is a cultural or psychological or 
educational question, nct a technica. or economic question. The current 
regression in ‘socialist’ courtries (notably China) towards greater use of 
material incentives and market forces testifies to the general failure of these 
societies to progress towards post-capitalist values. In particular work 
motivation appears not to have acvanced beyond the wage packet. 
Commitment to collective welfare and personal growth, let alone the welfare 
of local and global ecosystems, appear to have made little progress. Value 
changes of this sort are absolutely crucial prior conditions for the transition to 
a sustainable post-capital_st world order. 

The concept of appropr-ate development encourages one to side against the 
Marxist position on this crucial issue. In a sense appropriate development 
strategies could easily b2 pursued since they draw on locally available 
resources and require little in the way of scarce capital or energy imports or 
sophisticated technology. Above all, technically they could be instituted 
immediately; it is not neczssary to wait for savings to accumulate or for aid 
and investors to eventuate or for trickle-down to occur. Often, all that seems 
to stand in the way is a litle more than lack of awareness of the existence of 
appropriate options or failure to value alternative ways. So one is tempted to 
conclude that if sufficient awareness and appreciation of appropriate ways 
could be generated, trarsition could be achieved without having to go 
through the orthodox Marxist sequence. That sequence assumes that the 
required awareness and values for a satisfactory society will be built during 
the long period of dictatcrship of the >roletariat after the revolution. The 
concept of appropriate development tempts one to believe that the order can 
be, indeed has to be, reversed. Appropriate development cannot occur unless 
a number of specific ideas and values contradicting the capitalist world view 
are held. Is it not therefore possible to build the necessary ideas and values 
now, and relatively quickly, and thus to steer a direct path to the desired goal? 
It could be argued that a wide range of environmental peace and appropriate 
technology groups, and corserver, voluntary simplicity and New Age 
movements are in fact engaged in the value reconstruction which must 
precede any revolution to a sustainable world order. 

Despite the serious reservations that have been argued above against the 
centrality or value of Marist theory for the analysis of development and the 
transition to a sustainable saciety, it should be emphasized that Marxist 
theory is by far the most important base for thinking about general state of the 
global problematique (a point greatly neglected in ‘limits to growth’ 
literature), and that it do2s cffer crucial clues to the probable nature of a 
sustainable world order. Neither appropriate development nor a just, peaceful 
and sustainable world order can be premised on the capitalist mode of 
production, or the drive ta accumulate. Such a world must involve 
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considerable collectivist motivation and the transcending of material 
incentives and class conflicts. Especially with respect to the motivation of 
work, the diversity of productive activity possible for each individual and the 
fulfilling character work can have, Marx’s vision of communist society would 
seem to be fully in line with that promoted in the sustainable society 
literature. 
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SYMPOSIUM 


The Principles of Balanced Development 


RADMILA NaKARADA* 


There is widespread consensus that we are living in an age of dramatic 
paradoxes. The whispers of our time combine. into a promise of a new world 
and a threat of no world. We are caught up on the shadows of the old and the 
rays of the new, in the revival of myths, prejudices, hostilities, and in the 
emergence of new insights knowledze, social, political, scientific linkages. We 
are roaming the lands of cosmic complexity and at the same time discovering 
the simple truths—the importance of the ethical, personal, emotional. 

We belong to the world of (im)potent concern and to the world of ruthless 
indifference. The road of the blind selfishness of the rich and the road of ` 
shameful deprivation of the poor have yet to meet. We are witnessing a 
resurrection of efforts to develop, assert, reclaim individual, national, regional 
identities together with the appearence of the spirit of globality. Somewhere 
distances between countries, states are shortened, through various forms of 
integration; somewhere distances between the peoples of one country, state 
are enlarged, through processes of social disintegration. 

Great sacrifices have been made in the name of progress, liberty, a new 
social world, but the land of promise has not been reached. Old formulas of 
development are exhaust2d, new ones have not been clearly articulated. 
Experience has painfully demonstrated that there are no absolute truths, 
perfect, just solutions, unselfish social agents of change, one source of evil, one 
source of goodness. The drama cf those who are aware is made up of- 
disappointment, resignaticn, resistance, search, responsibility and powerless- 
ness. 

Critical thinking is need2d more tian ever, but thinking not self-intoxicated 
by its own social diagnosis, captured by the illusions of an easy solution, 
irresponsibly deaf to the compliceted messages of experience. Needed is 
critical thinking that is or the one hand uncompromising and on the other, 
capable of developing its own internal space for dilemmas, questions, doubts, 
for an awareness of its inherent limitations. Needed is critical thinking that 
furthers our capabilities for new theoretical syntheses, visions of new social 
bondages, for tolerance, thinking that is uncorrupted by the conflict between 
the dominating ideologies. Needed is critical thinking that is both realist and 
visionary, that does not promote a voluntaristic and arrogant relation to the 
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existing conditions and future possibilities. We can not start anew and 
everything is not possible. 

In order to continue our search for solutions to problems of development, 
for principles of development that will achieve a higher degree of congruency 
with the aim of human betterment, it is of crucial importance how critical 
thought asseses the sources of our problems; how succesfully it combines the 
messages of tradition and modernity; how it combines the messages of 
experiences that come from the implementation of the two major social 
projects, statist—socialist and liberal—capitalist. That is, do we remain in the 
position of either/or, or do we look for transideological possibilites of 
syntheses; and how critical thought understands the nature of social agents of 
development. 

In the form of short thesis I will attempt to somewhat clarify these points. 
In order to illustrate the importance of a historically balanced assessment of 
our problems I will refer to the experiences of existing socialist societies. 

The search for the core of the present crises of socialist societies naturally 
begins with the critical assessment of the socialist project itself. Do the 
limitations, difficulties, does the crisis of these societies begin and end with the 
socialist project itself, or is the project historically and socially unresponsible 
for the created reality? Basically two answers to this question are 
distinguishable. 

According to the first one the unsatisfactory results of socialist 
modernization and development are the result of the implementation of the 
socialist project itself. Organizing a society according to the principles, 
insights, demands of the socialist project meant moving against the laws of 
history and economy, away from the path of progress. The project is 
inherently crisis-producing for it misreads reality and human needs. 
Therefore, the solution for the crisis is primarily seen in returning to the real 
levers of progress, to the free market, parliamentary democracy, to the 
Western model of modernization and development. 

The character of the socialist project certainly gives ground for harsh 
criticism. First of all, it was treated by its creators and followers as the 
embodiment of universal truths. Its a priori truthfulness replaced the 
development of a concrete relationship toward one’s own historical and social 
circumstances, the development of a rational relation toward one’s cultural 
heritage and possibilites. This was among others demonstrated in unrealistic 
developmental ambitions. 

Secondly, the project contained a manichean image of the world, a division 
between the evil past and the radiant present, between reactionary capitalism 
and progressive socialism. It disregarded with disdain the achievements of the 
‘bourgeois society’, above all democracy. Furthermore, it simultaneously 
fetishized the agents of revolution and expressed serious reservations as to 
their emancipatory capability. In short, it contained a series of ahistorical 
pretensions, authoritarian principles, contradictions which certainly partici- 
pated in the constitution of the limits to the desired development. 

However, besides expressing justified criticism of the socialist project and 
equally justified respect for the achievements of the Western model, the 
indicated answer, viewpoint, itself contains a dose of fatalism, (there is only 
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one model of developmeat which is an incarnation of the laws of history), 
. reductionism (the problems of the Western model itself are relativized or 
disregarded to an irraticnal degree), determinism (economic and political 
modernization go together, that is, modernization is necessarily followed by 
democratization). : 

Furthermore, the socialis: project is taken as being historically totally 
haphazard, as a mistake, aberraticn, its historical meaning and motives (the 
need to overcome poverty, tə gain national independence, national dignity, 
etc.) are ignored, misunderstood. The total explanation for the accumulated 
failures are to be found within the project itself and its implementation. The 
more long range factors or determiration that override the political order, that 
continue to function in spite of the radical institutional changes are not 
considered. 

Equally, the princ:ples that are shared by both models of 
modernization—hostile relations toward tradition and the traditional man, 
irrational industrialization that is destroying both the ‘socialist? and 
‘capitalist’ nature, ethica_ly irrespcnsikle technology, unequal distribution of 
the costs and achievements of development, reducing development to 
material growth—are overlooked. 

Therefore, this type of critical thought lacks the capability of establishing a 
realistic measure of responsibilites, of carefully filtering the motives and 
experiences, and promot:ng the necessary bondages. The possibility of the 
new is reduced to a choice between the old and new mistakes. 

A second type of answer is based on the premise that the existing socialist 
societies do not in fact present the realization of the socialist project, but its 
distortion. The project belongs to the realm of ‘not-yet’, to the future and the 
self-designation of the socialist societies is not legitimate. This type of a view 
point continues to relate only to the universal aims the socialist project 
embodies, to the most general level of its articulation. It fails to address its 
internal limitations, contradictions which become visible when translated into 
concrete policies for social development. 

It tends to identify the essence of the project with the general aim of human 
betterment, and to consid=r its concrete failings, as unintended consequences, 
for which the project can not be responsible. The project is untouched by 
experience, it remains a potent criticism of the present and the untarnished 
goal of the future. 

In the name of criticizing the present state of affairs in the socialist 
countries this type of cricica. thinking holds the project of socialism to be 
totally innocent. It mystifies the project’s historical and philosophical 
limitations, inconsistencies and contradictions that have participated in the 
creation of the negative, characteristics of the present day socialist societies. 
Among other things this serves to perpetuate historical irresponsibility. The 
implications of the concr2te exper:ence are ignored, the complexity of the 
interrelations between idea, agents and social-historical circumstances is 
evaded. Instead, ‘evil’ leaders are looked cn as the prime force of distortion, 
and their eviction as the path to a viable solution, to full realization of the true 
socialist project. 

Furthermore, salvaging the project in this manner, deprives it of creative 
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force. Instead of extending the project’s power of self-reflection and 
understanding of the social processes, this mode of thinking is turning it into 
an unconvincing criticism of the present, a powerless rhetoric. As far as the 
existing socialist societies are concerned, they are not to be understood 
(changed), but to be proven wrong (destroyed). 

Even though the two viewpoints draw different implications in regard to 
the role of the project in the constitution of the present socialist crisis, the 
overall result is the same—a distorted image of responsibilities, sources of 
problems and possibilities of change is created, captivating our creative 
resources for rethinking the principles for a balanced social development. 


Tradition and modernity 


The problem of combining messages of the past (tradition) and present 
(modernity) I would like to illustrate again with reference to the socialist 
experience. 

The existing socialist societies when inaugurated, sanctified discontinuity 
as their prime developmental principle. Development was equated with 
radical discontinuity. No positive value was attached to the pre-revolutionary 
times, no traces of wisdom were found in the experiences of the past. The past 
was to be erased, eradicated, everything was to begin anew; identity was to be 
created in reaching toward modernity. The crisis of the present socialist 
societies seems to be invoking a demand for a similar type of discontinuity in 
reference to the post-revolutionary period. In the name of many post- 
revolutionary wrongs, some achievements that deserve to be upheld are 
disregarded. 

However, experience has demonstrated two things: first, the idea of radical 
discontinuity has led to an unselective delinking with the past that has made 
these societies incapable of establishing a rational relation toward their 
present socio-economic conditions, needs, ecological and social limits. It has 
prevented them from identifying what is functional and rational in the past 
and creatively integrating it with the modern. Furthermore, the idea of 
radical discontinuity has served as the basis for an irrational disregard for 
essential human achievements, for example democratic institutions. 

Second, experience has shown that the consequences of past development 
are deeply rooted in the cultural, value, and psychological systems. They can 
not be simply evicted by economical and political interventions as radical as 
they may be. 

In other words, experience has indicated that continuity is necessary in 
order to be able to identify the real source and magnitude of problems. 
However, continuity is also necessary in order to develop a rational, 
transideological and transnational relation to human achievements in 
whatever time they evolved (past or present), in whatever political system 
(socialist or capitalist), by whatever class they were initiated (the bourgeoisie, 
proletariat, etc.). 

Emphasizing the need for continuity is not identical to arguing for status 
quo. It is arguing for establishing a balance between preserving and 
transcending, between the possible and desirable. 
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Balanced development 


Problems confronting us demand a synthesis of different projects, experiences 
from different time realms, and cooperation, interlinking between different 
social actors. The prime criteria is, therefore, not ideological, but practical. 
Which human accomplishments need to be incorporated, which social 
principles need to be respected in order to establish institutions, relations, 
processes beneficial for a balanced development? 

Social experience itself reveals that we are beyond the old dichotomies, 
centralization—decentralization. State-market, direct—indirect democracy, 
common interest—individual interest, freedom—equality. Crisis reveals that 
human experience is nor in itself dickotomic, and that societies can not be 
rationally organized on the principle of confronting the logic of one part of life 
with the logic of another part of life. Problem solving, the satisfaction of 
human needs demand pluralistic principles of social organization, the 
transcendence of dichotcmies. In other words, principles that we believe to 
belong to different, hos-ile projects of social organization are in fact the 
principles of social orgarizazion as such. 

However, simply to insist on a synthesis, on the recognition of pluralistic 
principles is not enough, beczuse synthesis also entails unintended, 
unpredictable, unknown consequences, the play of chance, the creation of 
new, unforseen limitations. Therefore, in order to achieve the synthesis, to 
rationally relate to its outcome we need institutions of complex democracy, 
parliamentary, industrizl, zrass-zoot, capable of self-reflection and self- 
correction. 


Nature of social actors 


For understanding the present crisis and for creating the future, the question 
of social actors (agents) is of crucial importance. Whether a solution to the 
crisis will be found, and whet type of solution will be implemented, depends 
to a large extent on the natur: of social actors that exist, the character of social 
compromise, alliances they are capable of establishing in a given moment. 
The kind of understandirg critical thought develops in this realm determines 
the degree of its participation in the creation of the future. 

For instance, critical thinking shouid be able to distinguish between the 
historical responsibility of the crucial social actor in socialist societies (the 
party) for the existing crisis, and the play of larger social-historical forces, 
circumstances that determired to a great extent the character of the actor 
itself. This is important to understand in order not to reduce the solution of 
the crisis to a replacement of one political elite by another. 

Critical thinking musz gzin a better understanding of the organic ties 
between the rulers and the ruled, the established social compromise that 
exists along with repression, manipulation, monopoly, in order not to assign a 
totally Machiavellian role, motives to the rulers and a totally romanticized 
role, motives to the victims, i.e. ruled. The distribution of the shadows of good 
and evil cut across all actors of sozial compromise. 

Critical thinking should search for the possibilites of new social actors 
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emerging, but should have rational respect for those ruling, if their power is 
an undeniable and unavoidable reality. In other words, we should not 
undermine the existence of new actors by the illusion of an easy transcendence 
of the existing power structures. If the new actors are articulating their social 
ambitions on the basis of an illusion that the existing power structures can be 
easily dismantled, they will provoke repression, and their own extinction. 
Self-limitation, self-restraint, is an essential principle of reality and its viable 
change. 

Furthermore, if we believe that the problems we are facing surpass the 
capability and power of any one particular social actor, be in the ruling party 
or movements, and that only developing dialogue and interlinkages between 
different social actors, (parties, movements, groups of citizens, professional 
associations) can bring us closer to a desirable solution, then furthering 
democratization is a necessary process. In order to promote the participation 
of various social actors in shaping the future, democracy is needed as a form of 
distribution not only of rights but of responsibilities as well. 

But democratization is a complex process because it moves our attention 
from opposing the monopoly of power, delegitimizing it, to confronting the 
concrete problems that require concrete solutions. That is the moment, as the 
recent processes in the Soviet Union demonstrate, when the full impact of the 
complexity, ambiguity of existing problems becomes visible. Among else, 
democratization opens up space not only for the progressive, tolerant, 
peace-oriented actors, but for the conservative, racist, militaristic, nationalis- 
tic ones as well. Having all this in mind, critical thought can not treat 
democracy as an all-solving process. It has to tackle the inherent 
contradictions of democratization itself, in order to gain insights into the 
possibilities for furthering and deepening it. 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


Aide Memoire to Secretary General Mikhail 
Gorbachevw’s ‘Reality and Safeguards for a 
Secure World’ 


AMBASSADOR YLADIMIR PETROVSKY* 


On September 16, 1987, an article entitled ‘Reality and Safeguards for a Secure World’ 
authored by Secretary General Mikhail Gorbachev was published in the Soviet Press. On 
the occasion of the 42nd Session of the UN General Assembly, Ambassador Petrovsky 
presented an aide memoire to the article of the General Secretary. What is noteworthy 
about the Petrovsky speech at the UN is its comprehensive approach to international peace 
and security, that is the notior. of security as encompassing military, economic, and cultural 
dimensions of human life—tong advocated Ly peace researchers—is now being formally 
proposed at the highest levelz of political leadership. We publish it here as part of the 
continuing dialogue on these questions.—Editors. 


The forty-second session cf the United Nations General Assembly opened 
just a few days ago. That was what prompted this article. 

Objective processes are making our complicated and diverse world ever 
more interlinked and in-erdependent, and it is increasingly in need of an 
apparatus for discussing Its commcn problems responsibly at a representative 
level, a place for collective efforts tc balance the various contradictory but real 
interests of contemporary society, States and nations. It falls to the United 
Nations, by conception and descent, to serve as such an apparatus. We are 
convinced it is capable offilling the role. So in these first days of autumn, now 
the holiday period is over and international political life is rapidly gaining 
pace, and the possibility cf real decisiors on disarmament is in prospect, we in 
the Soviet leadership have decided it would be helpful to share our thoughts 
on the basic issues of world politics in the late twentieth century. It seems all 
the more appropriate to do so since the General Assembly session will be 
dealing with some important aspects cf world politics. 

Naturally, our first thought is to ascertain how our notion of a 
comprehensive system of international security looks now, a year and a half 
after the twenty-seventh CPSU Congress. The notion has been supported by 
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many states. Our friends in the socialist countries and the non-aligned 
movement are active co-sponsors. 

This article is chiefly concerned with our approach to the shaping of such a 
system. At the same time, it is also an invitation to States Members of the 
United Nations and the world community to exchange views. 


I 


The last quarter of the twentieth century has been marked by changes, 
revolutionary in both their nature and their importance, in the physical basis 
of everyday life. For the first time in its history, mankind has been able to 
solve many problems that have hindered its progress for centuries. From the 
point of view of the resources and technology that are available and 
constantly being renewed, there is no obstacle to feeding, educating and 
housing a multi-billion strong population and keeping it healthy. Allowing for 
obvious differences between and opportunities open to particular nations and 
countries, there is now generally the prospect of being able to provide decent 
living conditions for the inhabitants of the earth. 

At the same time, there have arisen dangers that challenge the very 
immortality of the human race. New rules for communal existence on our 
unique planet, rules that answer to new demands and changing conditions, 
are therefore necessary. 

Alas, many influential forces still hold to outdated ideas of how to ensure 
national security. As a result, the world is put in the absurd position of 
receiving assurances that the route over the precipice is the safest way to go. It 
is hard to find any other word to describe the view that nuclear weapons make 
world war avoidable. It is difficult to refute precisely because it is completely 
impossible to prove. One has to take issue with a point advanced as an axiom: 
if there has been no world war since the development of nuclear weapons, 
nuclear weapons must prevent it. It would be nearer the truth, it seems to me, 
to say world war has been avoided despite the existence of nuclear weapons. 

At one time each side had a few dozen atomic bombs; then they acquired 
hundreds of nuclear missiles each; and finally arsenals grew to number 
several thousand nuclear warheads. Yet recently, Soviet and American 
scientists made a special study of the interrelationship between strategic 
stability and the size of nuclear arsenals, and reached the unanimous view 
that 95 per cent of all American and Soviet nuclear weapons could be 
eliminated with no adverse effects on stability. A crushing argument against 
the strategy of ‘nuclear restraint’, which leads to inane exercises in logic. We 
do not believe it necessary to keep even 5 per cent. When they are gone, 
stability will be qualitatively different. 

Without seeking to lay down the law to anyone, but realizing that mere 
reminders of the dangerous world situation accomplished nothing, we began 
to wonder whether a model for national security that did not threaten 
universal catastrophe could be constructed today. This approach was of a 
piece with the ideas that emerged as we worked on our new political thinking, 
central to which is a realistic view of what is happening round about, and of 
our own position—thinking noteworthy for the lack of preconceived attitudes 
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towards others and the anderstarding it displays of our own responsibility 
and security. 

The new thinking also means eliminating the gap between words and 
actions. So we began <o act. Gonvinced that nuclear weapons were a 
monstrous evil and a dreadful danger, we declared a unilateral moratorium 
on nuclear ple and maintained it—let me be candid—longer than we 
might have done... Then came my statement of 15 January 1986 setting out 
the specific programme for the abolition of nuclear weapons by stages. In 
Reykjavik, at the meeting with President Reagan, we got close to recognizing 
the desirability and possibility of complete nuclear disarmament. And then 
took steps to make it easier to move towards agreement abolishing two 
categories of nuclear weapons, medium-range missiles and tactical and 
theatre weapons. We feel this is pcssible and realistic. I would point out here 
that the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany has adopted a 
position which to a degree makes -hings easier. The Soviet Union is working 
on the assumption that en appropriate agreement can be worked out by the 
end of this year. Much has been szid about its potential merits. I shall not go 
over them again. I would only comment that it would be a real blow to the 
notion of limited use of nuclear weapons and the ‘controlled escalation’ of 
nuclear conflict. There is nc illusory middle ground. The situation becomes 
more stable. 

An agreement on medium-range and tactical missiles would be a good 
prelude to talks on ma*or—50 percent—reductions in strategic offensive 
weapons coupled with strict compliance with the ABM Treaty. I imagine 
that, given determination on both sides, a negotiated agreement on this could 
become reality by the middle of next year. 

Thinking of progress towards a nuclear-free world, now is the time to 
consider how to maintair security at everv stage of the disarmament process; 
and not just think about rt, but agree on machinery for maintaining the peace 
with sharply reduced quantities of non-nuclear weapons. 

All these points are covered in the proposal we and the other socialist 
countries submitted to the Unized Nations on the establishment of a 
comprehensive system of international peace and security. 

How do we envisage this system? 

Our security proposal calls, first of all, for continuity and compatibility 
with existing institutions for keeping the peace; the system could operate on 
the basis of the United Nations Charter and within the framework of the 
United Nations. As we see it, its ability to function would be guaranteed by 
strict compliance with the Charter and additional unilateral undertakings by 
States, and also by <onfidence-building measures and international 
co-operation in all fields, military, political, economic, ecological, humanita- 
rian and so forth. 

I shall not venture to guess precisely what form the comprehensive security 
system might eventually take. All -hat is clear is that it can become a reality 
only if all weapons of mass destruction are abolished. We propose that an 
independant commission of experts and specialists should consider the entire 
subject and submit its findings to the United Nations. ; 


I personally have no doubt that sovereign States can give undertakings on ot 
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international security right now. Many are doing so. The Soviet Union and 
the People’s Republic of China have declared that they will not be the first to 
use nuclear weapons. Another example is the Soviet-American agreements 
on nuclear weapons. They represent a conscious choice in favour .of 
moderation and self-restraint in the most sensitive area of Soviet-American 
relations. And what of the Non-Proliferation Treaty? It is a unique example of 
States demonstrating great responsibility. 

The contemporary world already contains building blocks with which we 
can begin to erect the future system of security. 

The sphere of sensible, responsible and rational arrangements in 
international affairs is extending before our eyes, albeit slowly. Previously 
unheard-of standards of openness, glasnost, and thoroughness in the reciprocal 
verification and monitoring of undertakings are becoming the norm. As 
American inspection team visits an area where Soviet forces are on exercises, 
a group of United States congressmen goes over the Krasnoyarsk radar 
station, and American scientists set up their instruments in the vicinity of a 
Soviet nuclear test site. Soviet and American observers attend each other’s 
troop exercises. Yearly calenders of military activities are published in 
accordance with agreements reached as part of the Helsinki process. 

I know of no more weighty or telling evidence that the situation is changing 
than declared willingness of a nuclear power to forswear nuclear weapons. 
Allusions to the drive to substitute conventional weapons, in which there is 
supposedly an imbalance between NATO and the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization in the latter’s favour, are uncalled-for. If there is an imbalance 
or disproportionate advantage, let us be rid of it. We will not tire of saying so, 
and we have put forward specific ways of dealing with this problem. 

The Soviet Union is breaking new ground on all these issues, proving that it 
is as good as its word. 

The question of comparability in defence? That needs further work. 

I believe that with due effort we will be able, in the next two or three years, 
to compare the figures that interest both us and our partners, figures that 
reflect each side’s expenditure evenhandedly. 

The Soviet-American talks on nuclear and space weapons and the 
convention banning chemical weapons which we are close to concluding will, 
I am sure, lend added impetus to the movement towards détente and 
disarmament. 

Negotiated agreement on defensive strategy and ‘military sufficiency’ could 
provide a powerful thrust in this direction. These concepts hinge on the 
notion that States’ armed forces will structure in such a way that they are 
adequate to repel any possible aggression but not sufficient for engaging in 
aggressive action. A first step towards this would be the supervised 
withdrawal of nuclear and other offensive weapons from national borders. 
Followed by the establishment of sparsely-manned strips and demilitarized 
zones between potential adversaries. 

Ultimately, our goal is to dismantle military blocks, eliminate bases in 
foreign countries, and bring home all troops now serving abroad. 

Deciding what machinery should--be used to prevent the outbreak of 
nuclear conflict is more difficult. Here I am nearing the most sensitive area of 
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the notion of comprehensive security: a great many things will have to be 
reassessed, thought through and rewcrked. In any event, the international 
community must develop agreed steps to take in the event that anyone 
breaches a general agreement on the non-use and abolition of nuclear 
weapons, or attempts tc da so. As regards potential nuclear piracy, it is 
possible and, evidently, necessary to evaluate and make preparations for 
collective action to prevent it. 

If the system is effectiv2 enough, it will a fortiori guarantee that non-nuclear 
aggression will be headed off or cut short. 

The system we advocate h:nges on the existence of specific arrangements to 
enable the United Nat.ons—the principal universal security organ—to 
maintain it in a reliable state of operation. 


II 


The division of the worlc into the countries which have and those which do 
not have nuclear weapons has also split in two the very concept of security. 
But for human life, security is indivisible. In this sense it is not just a political, 
military and juridical, bat also a moral category. And the contention that 
there have been no wars for almost half a century now cannot withstand a test 
by the touchstone of ethics. No wars? There are dozens of regional wars 
raging in the world. 

And to treat this as something which is of secondary importance is 
immoral. However, it is not just a matter of impermissible nuclear 
superciliousness. The elimination of nuclear weapons would indeed be a 
major step towards a true democratization of relations among States, to their 
equality and equal respoasikility. l 

A prerequisite for umiversal security is unconditional respect for the 
Charter of the United Nations and the right of peoples to exercise the 
sovereign choice of the weys and forms of their development, revolutionary or 
evolutionary. This applies also to the right to the social status quo, for this too 
is an exclusively internal affzir. Any attempts, whether direct or indirect, to 
influence the developmert of ‘other people’s’ countries and interfere with it 
must be excluded. Equa_ly impermissible, too, are attempts to destabilize 
existing Governments from cutside. 

At the same time, the world community cannot stand aside from inter-State 
conflicts. A starting point here could be to implement the proposal by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for the establishment within the 
Organization of a multilateral centre for reducing the threat of war. 
Obviously, thought should be given to the desirability or organizing a direct 
line of communication between United Nations Headquarters and the 
capitals of the States which are permar.ent members of the Security Council, 
with a line to the Chairman of the Non-aligned Movement as well. 

It seams to us that for purposes of strengthening confidence and mutual 
understanding under United Nations auspices, a mechanism could be 
established for broad international monitoring with agreements on reducing 
international tension and limiting weapons, and of the military situation in 
conflict zones. The mechanism would operate using various forms and 
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methods of monitoring to collect information and transmit it to the United 
Nations. This would afford an objective picture of events as they take place, 
facilitate timely detection of preparations for military action, make a surprise 
attack more difficult and offer the possibility of taking measures to prevent, or 
avoid the expansion and intensification of, military conflict. 

Our conclusion is that wider use should be made of the United Nations’ 
military observers and the United Nations peace-keeping forces for separating 
the troops of those engaged in hostilities and for monitoring cease-fires and 
truce agreements. 

And, of course, at all stages of a conflict extensive use needs to be made of 
all means for the peaceful settlement of disputes and differences between 
States, and offers of good offices and mediation should be made with a view to 
bringing about a truce. The ideas and initiatives involving non-governmental 
commissions and groups which would analyse the causes, circumstances and 
methods of settling individual specific conflict situations appear well worth 
considering. 

The permanent members of the Security Council could act as guarantors of 
regional security, and would for their part assume the obligation to refrain 
from the use or threat of the use of force and from conspicuous displays of 
military strength, for this practice is one of the factors in sparking regional 
conflict. 

A radical strengthening and expansion of co-operation among States in the 
eradication of international terrorism is of vital importance. Work on this 
issue should be concentrated within the framework of the United Nations. It 
would, we believe, be useful to establish a tribunal under United Nations 
auspices to investigate acts of international terrorism. 

A more concerted effort to combat apartheid, as one of the destabilizing 
factors of international significance, would also be justified. 

All the above measures could, in our view, form integral components of the 
comprehensive system of peace and security. 


I 


The events and trends of recent decades have broadened this concept and 
given it new features and characteristics. One of these is the problem of 
economic security. A world in which a whole continent can hover on the brink 
of starvation, and vast masses of people are almost permanently afflicted with 
malnutrition, is not safe. Nor is a world in which the majority of countries and 
peoples are strangling in the noose of debt. 

The economic interests of individual countries, or entire groups of 
countries, are indeed so diverse and contradictory that consensus with regard 
to the concept of a new world economic order does not appear easily 
attainable. Here, too, however, we hope the instinct of self-preservation will 
be triggered off. It must surely come into play if we are able to order the 
priorities properly, recognize the existence of situations that are menacing in 
their irreversibility, and realize that it is time to abandon our stale political 
outlook and the views of the rest of the world handed down from the past; it 
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has ceased to be a world divided into domains and zones of vital interests for 
the big and the powerful. 

The imperatives of the moment call on us to raise many of the principles of 
everyday common sense t the level of policy. It is certainly not philanthropy 
which is behind our proposal to reach agreement on a reduction of interest 
rates on bank loans and the development of additional favourable terms for 
the least developed countries. This promises all of us advantage which goes by 
the name ofa safe future. Lf tke developing world’s debt burden is eased, there 
will be more chance of such a future. Other possibilities here would be to limit 
each developing country’s long-term payments to a proportion of its annual 
export earnings without cetriment to development, to accept payment of the 
debt in export commodities, to eliminate protectionist barriers at the borders 
of the creditor countries aad to refrain from charging additional interest when 
granting loan reschedulings. 

Attitudes to these proposals may vary. I am in no doubt, however, that the 
majority of the world community will recognize the need for immediate action 
to ease the developing world’s debt burden. If this is the case, then we could 
get down to the task of d-awing up a programme together. 

This word ‘together’ is extremely important in the modern world. The 
relationship between disarmament and development, which was confirmed at 
the recent international conference in New York, could become a reality if no 
one from among the rich and powerful remains on the sidelines. I have 
already had occasion to express the view that the Member States of the 
Security Council, in the person of their highest-level representatives, could 
discuss this problem together and work out an agreed approach. This 
proposal still stands. 

Ecological security. It i dangerous, in che most literal sense of the word, 
when streams of poison flow into the rivers, when toxic rains fall on the earth 
from the sky, when towns and entire regions are suffocating in an atmosphere 
saturated with the fumes put out by industry and by vehicles, when the 
development of nuclear power is accompanied by unacceptable risks. 

And yet many people are somehow all of a sudden beginning to perceive all 
this not as something abstzact, but in real life, as part of their own experience; 
the confidence which typicied the farmer view of the world—‘it can’t happen 
to us’—has vanished. A -hornbush of experience is said to be worth more 
than a whole forest of ins-ruction. For us Chernobyl was such a thornbush. 

The interrelationship between man and nature has taken on a threatening 
aspect. Problems of ecolozical security affect us all, rich and poor alike. A 
global strategy for envirormental conservation and the rational utilization of 
resources is required. And we propose that work be started on this, too, within . 
the framework of the specialized United Nations programme. 

States are already exckanging the relevant information and reporting to 
international organizations on what has occurred. We propose that this 
practice should be institutionalized by inzroducing the principle of annual 
reporting by Governments or. their environmental conservation activity and 
also on ecological incidents that have occurred or were averted in the territory 
of their countries. . 

To recognize the need for opening a common front of economic and 
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ecological security and to move towards establishing it would be to deactivate 
the time bomb that history and people themselves have planted under 
everyone’s lives. 


IV j 


Next, human rights. It would be possible to name the leading statesmen of 

our time who have threatened to use nuclear weapons. It may be objected 

that threatening their use is one thing, and using them another. True, they 

did not use them. But zeal for human rights and the threat of using means of 
universal annihilation are totally incompatible. For us, it is unacceptable to ` 
talk about man’s rights and freedoms while at the same time proposing to 

suspend over his head, in space, glittering arrays of exotic weaponry. The one 

down-to-earth thing about these exotica is their potential capacity for 

destroying the whole of mankind. All the rest is fancy packaging. 

I agree: the world cannot be regarded as safe if human rights are trampled 
underfoot-—and, I would add, if the elementary conditions for human life in 
dignity do not exist in a large part of this world, if millions of people can enjoy 
to the full the ‘right’ to go hungry, not to have a roof over their heads, to 
remain without work, and to be ill because they cannot afford treatment, it, 
finally, the fundamental human right, the right to life, is disregarded. 

The first requirement of all is for national legislation and administrative 
rules in the humanitarian field, as well, to be brought everywhere into line 
with international obligations and standards. 

At the same time, steps could be taken to agree on a broad range of 
practical measures, for example the development of a world-wide information 
programme under United Nations auspices to aquaint peoples with each 
other’s lives, but as they are in fact lived, not as someone would like to depict 
them. Precisely for this reason, a project of this kind should make provision 
for freeing of information flows from the ‘hostile image’ stereotypes, from 
preconceptions, prejudices, clumsy inventions, deliberate distortion and 
unscrupulous contempt for the truth. 

One approach which appears extremely promising is the reaching of 
agreement on unified international legal criteria for dealing in a humanitarian 
_ Spirit with issues of family reunifications, marriages, contacts between people 
and organizations, via regulations and so forth. The starting point here could 
be what has been achieved in this respect within the framework of the 
Helsinki process. 

We favour the establishment of a special United Nations humanitarian 
co-operation fund, fed by voluntary State and private contributions resulting 
from a reduction of military expenditures. 

It would be desirable for all States to accede to the UNESCO conventions 

in the field of culture, including the Convention concerning the Protection of 
` the World Cultural and Natural Heritage and the Convention on the Means 
of Prohibiting and Preventing the Illicit Import, Export and Transfer of 
Cultural Property. 

The recent warning signals have pushed to the top of the agenda the idea of 
a world network for medical co-operation on the most dangerous diseases, 
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including AIDS, and also for combating drug addiction and alcoholism. The 
existing structures of the World Health Organization would permit the 
relatively expeditious es:ablishment cf such a network. The leaders of the 
world doctors’ movement also have important ideas in this respect. 

The dialogue on humaniterian prob_ems can take place on a bilateral basis 
in the negotiating forums already established. In addition, we propose that it 
should also be conducted within the fremework of an international conference 
in Moscow: we introduced a proposal to this effect at the Vienna meeting in 
November last year. l 

The pooling of efforts in the sphere of culture, medicine and humanitarian 
rights is yet another component part of the system of comprehensive security. 


vV 


The proposed system of.comprehensive security will become operative to the 
extent that the United Nations, its Security Council and other international 
institutions and mechanisms function effectively. A decisive increase is 
required in the authority and role cf the United Nations and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. There is a clear need for the establishment of a world 
space organization whick in future could work in close conjunction with the 
United Nations as an autonomous part of the United Nations system. The 


_ specialized agencies of the syszem should also become regulators of 


international processes, and the Geneva Conference on Disarmament a forum 


. in which efforts bring aktout a nuclear-free and non-violent world would be 
internationalized. 


Nor must we forget. the possibilities of the International Court of Justice. 
The General Assembly and the Security Council could address themselves to 
it more frequently for advisory opinions on disputed international legal issues. 
Its binding jurisdiction must be acknowledged by all on mutually agreed 
terms. The first step in this direction, in the light of their special 
responsibility, needs to be taken by the permanent members of the Security 
Council. 

We are convinced that the comprehensive system of security is at the same 
time a system for a universal legal order which will ensure the primacy of 
international law in politics. 

The Charter of the Urited Nations gives extensive powers to the Security 
Council. All that is needed is for us to strive together to ensure that it can use 
them effectively. A sensikle step for this purpose would be to hold, when the 
next session of the Generel] Assembly opens, a meeting of the Security Council 
at the level of ministers far foreign affairs to review the international situation 
and engage in a joint search for effective ways of improving it. 

It would be useful to hold meetings of the Security Council not only at the 
site of United Nations Headquarters, in New York, but in regions where there 
is friction and tension as well, and also in rotation in the capitals of the - 
permanent members of the Counci. 

Special missions of the Council to regions of existing and potential. conflict 
would also help strengthen its authority and enhance the effectiveness of the 
decision it takes. 
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We are convinced that co-operation between the United Nations and 
regional organizations can be considerably expanded. The aim would be to 
promote the political settlement of crisis situations. ` 

There is in our view a need, in order to improve the efficiency of the 
General Assembly’s work, for special sessions on the most urgent political 
problems and on individual disarmament issues to be held more frequently: 

We emphatically stress the need to enhance the morally and politically 
binding nature of the important policy instrument adopted in the United 
Nations by consensus. Among these, I may mention the Final Document of 
the First Special Session of the General Assembly on Disarmament, the 
Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States, and Others. 

In our view, the establishment under United Nations auspices of a world 
advisory council comprising of the world’s intellectual elite is long overdue. 
Leading scientists, politicians and public figures, representatives of 
international social organizations, people active in culture, literature and the 
arts, including winners of the Nobel prize and other international prizes of 
world-wide significance, and prominent representatives of the churches could 
substantially enrich the spiritual and ethical potential of contemporary world 
politics. 

In order that the United Nations and its specialized agencies can operate at 
full capacity, an understanding needs to be arrived at that it is impermissible 
to use financial levers for purposes of bringing pressure to bear on the 
Organization. The Soviet Union will co-operate actively in overcoming the 
budget difficulties that have arisen within the United Nations. 

And, lastly, with regard to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
The world community elects to this high office an authoritative figure 
enjoying universal trust. Since the Secretary-General is the representative of 
every Member of the Organization, all States must extend to him the fullest 
support and assist him in the discharge of his responsible mission. The world 
community must encourage the Secretary-General in his missions of good 
offices, mediation or conciliation. 

Why are we raising so insistently the question of a universal system of 
international peace and security? 

Because we cannot reconcile ourselves to the situation in which the world 
finds itself on the threshold of the third millenium—with destruction, in a 
state of constant tension, an atmosphere of suspicion and discord, expending 
the enormous resources, labour and talent of millions of people in order to 
increase mutual mistrust and fear. 

People can talk as much as they like about the need for halting the arms 
race, and eliminating militarism, and about co-operation, but nothing will | 
change unless we start to act. 

The political and moral core of the problem is whether States and peoples 
trust one another, whether there is respect for international agreements and 
institutions. And we are ready to move on from confidence-building measures 
in individual spheres to a wide-scale policy of confidence building which at 
the same time will gradually bring the system of comprehensive security into 
being. But this policy must be based on unity of political declarations and real 
positions. . 
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The idea of the universal system of security is the initial blueprint for the 
_ possible restructuring of life in our common planetary home. In other words, 
it is a gateway to a future in which tne security of all is the guarantee of the 
security of each. We hope this idea will be jointly developed and made a 
reality at the General Assembly sess:on. 
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